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I  his  was  the  27th  consecutive  Las  Noches  de  las  Luminarias  celebration 
hosted  by  the  Garden.  By  far,  it  was  the  largest  ever,  with  more  than 
thirty  thousand  guests  attending. 

The  event  was  held  on  seventeen 
nights  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  Eve.  On  each  night  a 
total  of  twelve  individuals  and/ or 
musical  groups  performed  along 
the  trails.  Temperatures  during 
Luminaria  ranged  from  a  balmy 
80  degrees  on  December  11th  to 
a  downright  frigid  36  degrees  on 
December  2nd.  Hundreds  of  red  and 
white  poinsettias  adorned  the  trails, 
more  than  twenty-one  thousand 
cookies  were  consumed,  and 
thousands  of  stars  shone  in  the 
sky  above  the  Garden  (almost) 
every  night.  Additionally,  each 
evening  a  total  of  six  thousand 
candles  glowed  for  four  hours. 


How  is  such  an  undertaking  possible? 

c 

CJ 

OJ 

5  Tlie  answer  is  teamwork,  and  lots  of  it. 
I  Luminaria  is  the  culmination  of  a  year- 
1  long  process  involving  the  Garden's 
I  members,  volunteers,  staff  and  board — 
I  all  functioning  harmoniously  as  one 
tliriving  "community"  of  colleagues 
joined  together  by  one  goal:  to  make 
each  year's  Luminaria  celebration 


That  number  of  candles  multiplied 
by  seventeen  nights  means  the 
Garden's  candles  were  illuminated 
and  later  snuffed  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  times  throughout 
the  entire  Luminaria  season — all  done 
by  hand. 
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more  successful  than  all  those  that  have  come  before.  And  we 
feel  confident  that  we  achieved  that  goal  again  this  year,  for 
the  27th  time  in  a  row. 

I  wish  I  could  thank  in  person  the  thousands  of  people  involved 
in  making  Lwninaria  such  a  success  tliis  year  but — since  I  can't — 
I  would  like  to  do  so  here,  telling  you  how  grateful  I  am  for 
the  dedicated,  energetic,  unselfish,  and  wonderfully  creative 
efforts  that  each  and  every  one  of  you  shared  with  the  Garden 
through  your  participation  this  year.  It  is  indeed  true  that  it 
"takes  a  village"  to  accomplish  great  things,  and  all  of  us — 


It  takes  many  volunteers  to  prepare  Luminaria. 

members,  volunteers,  staff  and  board — should  feel  much  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  the  success  of  the  27th  Luminaria,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  accomplishments  we  enjoyed  during  2004. 

By  the  time  you  read  this  column,  planning  for  Luminaria  2005 
will  be  well  under  way  and  the  need  for  an  "expanded  village" 
will  be  apparent  to  all!  I  encourage  members  to  get  involved 
in  Luminaria  and  all  our  other  volunteer  programs  (tour  guides, 
horticulture  aides,  and  Garden  Shop  sales,  to  name  just  a  few) 
by  contacting  our  administrator  of  volunteers,  Pat  Smith,  at 
psmith@dbg.org  or  480-481-8122.  Pat  can  help  you  decide 
which  volunteer  opportunities  are  right  for  you.  ■ 

Ken  Schutz 

The  Dr.  William  Huizingh  Executive  Director 
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By  Patrick  Quirk,  Curator  of  Cacti 


Photographs 
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Rodriquez 


ere  at  the  Garden  we  have  many  plants,  in  many  sizes, 
ages,  and  species.  Let's  say  you  have  only  a  very  brief  time 
to  visit  and  you  wish  to  see  the  ten  most  spectacular  of  them 
all.  Which  would  they  be?  Naturally,  this  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  different  people  have  different  ideas.  No 
matter,  I  am  the  writer  and  so  I  will  present  to  you  what  I 
feel  are  the  ten  most  spectacular.  Actually,  I  could 
list  twenty  such  plants,  but  I  have  had  to  pruiie 
the  list,  leaving  off  some  good  ones;  howevet 
I  do  not  think  that  these  chosen  ten  Iv  ' 
will  be  disappointing. 

■  ■  .. 

y.-.  \ 
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Stenocereus  thurberi,  Arizona  Organ  Pipe 


Stenocereus  thurberi,  Arizona  Organ  Pipe 
In  front  of  the  cactus  house  stands  an  enormous  organ  pipe,  i 
It  was  collected  in  1940  in  Ajo  in  an  area  that  was  being 
converted  into  a  dump  for  waste  rock  from  mining.  It  is  a 
full  sized  plant,  larger  than  almost  all  in  the  wild  in  Arizona,  | 
and  comparable  to  the  big  ones  in  Sonora  and  Baja  California 
This  plant  was  not  the  only  organ  pipe  collected  then;  dozens  | 
were  brought  here.  They  were  planted  on  our  Sonoran  Desert 
Nature  Trail  and  now  form  a  spectacular  forest  on  that  trail. 
These  plants  are  as  big  as  any  you  can  see  in  the  wild  and 
make  an  impressive  sight. 


Beaucaniea  reciirvata,  Pony  Tail  Palm 


I  need  to  say  first  that  this  is  not  in  any  way  a  palm. 
This  plant  forms  the  centerpiece  of  the  central  bed 
of  the  succulent  house.  I  do  not  know  where  it  came 
from,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  from  the  same  sources  that 
sell  thousands  of  tiny  ones  a  year.  Here  you  can  see 
what  they  can  become,  given  the  chance  and  space. 
It  has  a  base  at  least  three  feet  across  and  reaches  at 
least  twelve  feet  high.  It  is  also  mature,  a  rarity  for 
these  plants  in  cultivation,  and  flowers  yearly  in  a 
similar  way  to  beargrass,  a  near  relative.  In  its 
homeland  in  Mexico  it  gets  bigger  still,  so  you  can 

i  imagine,  by  looking  at  this  one,  what  it  must  be 
like  to  be  in  a  group  of  them. 

I 

Fouquieria  columnaris,  Cirio,  Boojum  Tree 

!  Outside  the  Succulent  House  in  the  agave  section 
of  the  Garden  is  a  fine,  full-sized  specimen  of  this 
remarkable  tree.  It  has  been  compared  to  a  carrot 
growing  on  its  head  with  the  body  in  the  air  rather 
than  in  the  ground.  In  north  central  Baja  California 
there  are  forests  of  these  trees  numbering  in  the 
thousands  and  presenting  a  truly  unique  sight.  This 
one  is  medium-sized,  so  it  has  much  growing  to  do. 
We  have  another  one,  taller  but  thinner,  and  many 
other  smaller  ones  that  are  beginning  to  look 
impressive.  In  summer  they  lose  all  their  leaves  and 
send  out  a  spray  of  white  flowers  on  top  that  make 
them  look  like  candles— thus  the  common  name 
cirio,  Spanish  for  ''candle." 


Acacia  pence,  Waddie 

Moving  along  the  brick  path,  you  cross  a  bridge 
bringing  you  to  a  section  of  nice  Austrahan  trees. 
In  this  group  is  a  tree  with  what  appear  to  be 
gray  needles  and  that  at  first  glance  appears  to 
be  some  kind  of  pine.  One  look  at  the  bean  pods 
hanging  from  it  or  its  poofy  acacia  flowers,  and 
there  remains  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  a  pine.  This 
tree  came  to  us  in  the  late  '60s  and  has  very 
slowly — for  it  is  a  slow  grower — achieved  a 
mature  size.  In  its  homeland,  Australia,  it  grows 
even  more  slowly,  for  it  comes  from  a  very  arid 
section  of  the  Simpson  Desert,  one  of  the  driest 
places  in  all  Australia.  It  is  very  rare,  so  rare  that 
a  preserve  has  been  set  up  to  protect  it  alone,  and 
so  we  are  very  lucky  to  have  such  a  fine  specimen. 


Pereskia  bahiensis,  Flor  de  Cera 
Continuing  along  the  brick  path,  you  come  even¬ 
tually  to  Webster  Auditorium.  On  Elliot  Patio, 
outside  the  auditorium,  is  our  next  plant.  It  appears 
to  be  a  rather  nondescript  woody  tree  of  no  special 
value.  This  is  in  a  sense  true,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  also  a  cactus.  You  may  have  heard 
that  all  cactuses  are  succulents,  but  this  tree  makes 
a  lie  of  that  statement.  It  is  a  genuine  cactus,  with 
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Fouquieria  columnaris,  Cirio,  Boojum  Tree 


areoles  (a  feature  of  cacti)  plus  the  flowers  and 
other  features  that  are  characteristic  of  cacti.  The 
latest  thinking  is  that  it  evolved  from  a  succulent 
cactus  ancestor,  but  lost  its  succulence  in  the  thorn 
forest  environment  that  it  now  occupies.  Curiously, 
it  shares  that  environment  with  other,  still  succulent 
cactuses.  This  tree  is  about  two-thirds  full  size. 


Pachycereus  pringlei,  Cardon 
Continuing  on  the  main  path  you  come 
to  a  grove  of  large  columnar  cacti. 
These  are  our  cardons,  some  of  the 
oldest  cacti  in  our  collection.  They 
were  collected  in  Baja  California  by 
our  first  director,  George  Lindsay. 
When  collected  they  were  about  six 
feet  tall.  Now  they  have  grown  to 
different  sizes,  and  several  of  them 
are  now  at  the  average  size  of  those 
you  see  in  the  cardon  forests  in  Baja. 
They  are  not  done  though;  they  still 
may  grow  to  more  than  twice  the  size 
they  now  are.  About  ten  years  ago 
they  began  to  flower  regularly  and 
now  put  on  a  good  show  in  the  early 
spring  before  the  saguaros  begin  to 
bloom.  In  crotches  between  their  arms, 
smaller  cacti  have  germinated  and 
taken  root.  This  does  not  harm  the 
cardons  and  would  not  happen  with¬ 
out  the  extra  water  we  add  every 
summer. 

Stenocereus  eriica,  Creeping  Devil 
Crawling  on  the  ground  beneath  the 
cardons  is  a  most  peculiar  cactus.  It  is 
a  relative  of  the  organ  pipe,  but  has 


Neoraimondia  herzogiana,  Kalipari 
Returning  to  the  main  path  in  front  of  the 
auditorium,  you  face  a  bed  with  several 
tall  cacti.  Next  to  a  saguaro  is  a  multi¬ 
stemmed,  nearly  spineless  columnar  cactus 
from  Bolivia,  which  is  the  Neoraimondia. 

We  obtained  this  plant  from  the  University 
of  California  Berkeley  in  1952,  when  it 
was  small.  Now  that  it  has  become  mature, 
it  began  flowering  only  four  years  ago. 
Very  few  examples  of  large  columnar  cacti 
from  South  America  exist  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  been  success¬ 
ful  in  growing  such  a  plant  here,  in  a  place 
much  harsher  than  its  home.  It  still  has 
much  more  growth  ahead  of  it  and  so 
promises  to  become  even  more  impressive 
in  the  years  ahead.  Other  specimens  of  this 
plant  came  at  the  same  time  to  the  garden, 
and  are  themselves  on  the  verge  of 
maturity. 


% 
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decided  to  dispense  with  having  a  skeleton, 
and  so  crawls  across  the  ground  like  a 
vegetative  woolly  worm.  Even  odder,  it 
grows  from  its  front  end  while  dying  from 
its  back  end,  so  that  after  a  while  there  is 
no  way  to  tell  where  it  first  germinated.  All 
of  this  is  in  service  of  growing  on  a  sandy 
coastal  plain  in  southern  Baja  California. 

It  is  in  fact  the  norm  for  plants  growing 
on  exposed  coastal  locations  to  grow  low, 
whether  by  nature  or  adaptation,  in  this 
way  avoiding  the  sandblasting  that  can 
occur  with  every  storm.  In  habitat  they  can 
be  seen  growing  every  which-way,  crawl¬ 
ing  around  and  over  everything,  including 
each  other. 
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Stenocereus  eruca,  Creeping  Devil 


Paclujcormus  discolor,  Elephant  Tree 
This  plant  can  be  seen  near  the  cardons, 
next  to  the  auditorium.  It  is  also  from  Baja 
California  and  grows  alongside  cardons  and 
cirios.  It  is  a  woody  tree,  but  its  trunk  is 
quite  fat  and  gray  with  peeling  bark — thus 
the  name  Elephant  Tree  (all  plants  with  thick 
gray  parts  end  up  being  called  "elephant" 
something  or  other).  In  winter  it  leafs  out 
with  small  compound  leaves,  and  in  summer 
it  drops  all  of  its  leaves  but  then  flowers  with  a 
spray  of  small  lavender  flowers  at  the  branch 
ends.  It  is  a  remarkably  hardy,  woody  tree 
growing  in  an  area  that  can  see  great  aridity. 
The  largest  specimens  can  achieve  the  size 
of  a  maple  tree.  Our  specimen  has  doubled  in 
size  in  25  years  and  is  now  about  average  size. 


Pachycormus  discolor,  Elephant  Tree 
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Geoffreya  decorticans,  El  Chanar 

Continuing  on  the  main  path,  you  will  reach  a  turn  off  to  a  side  path 
named  Quail  Run  that  parallels  our  arroyo.  Walking  down  it,  you 
eventually  can  see  the  Succulent  House.  Near  this  spot  is  a  low  growing 
tree  that  is  very  wide;  this  is  our  Chanar.  It  comes  from  Chile  and  forms 
dense  thickets  by  means  of  root  suckers,  much  in  the  way  of  aspens. 
This  thicket  is  called  a  chanaral,  and  a  town  in  Chile  bears  that  name. 
It  is  a  striking  tree,  with  brown  and  green  peeling  bark  that  is  very 
decorative.  Every  March,  almost  always  on  the  Ides  (March  15th),  it 
explodes  into  bloom,  and  is  so  densely  covered  in  yellow  flowers  that 
the  leaves  are  hard  to  see.  The  bees  go  crazy  over  this,  and  the  whole 
tree  hums  with  their  activity. 

These  are  some  of  our  best  plants,  but  by  no  means  all.  I  hope  that 
you  will  come  to  see  them  soon.  # 

(Patrick  Quirk  has  been  caring  for  the  cacti  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
since  1979.) 
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WMflowers 
are  Beautiful 

with  winter  rains 
and  a 

maturing  trail 


By  Angelica  Elliott, 
Curator  of  Wildflowers 


\Jmce  the  grand  opening  of  the  Harriet 
K.  Maxwell  Desert  Wildflower  Trail  in 
2001,  the  trees  and  shrubs  have  continued 
to  spread  their  limbs  while  many  of  the 
annuals  and  perennials  freely  shed  their 
seeds  into  the  beds,  filling  in  the  voids 
that  once  were  there. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  the  renovation 
of  the  shade  garden.  It  is  now  becoming 
well  estabhshed  with  Dicliptera  resupinata 
(Arizona  Foldwing),  Trixis  califomica  (Trbds), 
Galvezia  juucea  (Baja  Bush  Snapdragon), 
and  Penstemon  pseudospectnbilis  (Canyon 
Penstemon).  Many  of  these  plants  do 
extremely  well  beneath  the  large  Chilean 
mesquite  that  provides  much  needed 
shade  in  the  summertime. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  upgraded 
the  boulder  garden,  adding  new  boulders 
and  new  plants.  Although 
the  landscape  is  not  quite 
established,  we  have  incorp¬ 
orated  many  new  plant 
species  to  this  wildflower 
trail  feature,  including 
Anisacanthus  ipiadrifidus  v. 
utrightii  (Flame  Honeysuckle), 

Monardella  arizonica  (Arizona 
Monardella),  and  Hibiscus 
coulteri  (Desert  Rose  Mallow). 

These  plants  will  provide 
color  throughout  the  year. 

Every  October  the  hortiailture 


Passiflora  foetida,  Passion  Vine 

volmrteers  and  1  seed  the  wildflower  beds, 
enclose  their  perimeters  with  chicken 
wire,  and  cover  them  with  black  mesh 
netting.  This  guards  against  wildflower 
predators  such  as  birds  and  rabbits  and 
helps  to  ensure  the  Garden  will  have 
wildflowers  for  our  visitors  to  enjoy 
every  spring. 

At  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  we  are 
expecting  a  great  display  because  of  the 
fall  and  winter  rains  of  2004-2005.  The 
unusually  early  and  wet  rains  of  fall-winter 
are  generally  needed  for  a  wonderful 
display  of  wildflowers,  not  only  here  at  the 
Garden,  but  also  in  the  natural  desert 
areas.  We  seeded  many  of  the  usual 
annuals  such  as  Eschscholfzk  califomica 
ssp.  mexicana  (Mexican  Poppies),  Lupimis 
sparsiflorus  (Desert  Fupine),  and 


Maurandella  antirrhiniflora,  Roving  Sailor 


Phacelia  campanularia  (Desert  Bluebells). 
We  have,  however,  also  included  annuals 
that  are  not  commonly  used  in  the  land¬ 
scape  such  as  Lesquerella  fmdleri  (Fendler's 
Bladderpod),  Camissonia  brevipes  (Yellow 
Cups)  and  Erodium  texanum  (Texas  Stork's 
Bill)  that  may  be  found  throughout 
the  trail. 

One  annual  worth  noting  is  our  native 
E.  texanum.  This  is  an  interesting  amiual 
that  looks  similar  to  the  common  weed 
called  Cutleaf  Filaree  (E.  ciciitarium). 
Cutleaf  Filaree  is  an  annual  believed 
to  have  been  introduced  in  California 
by  Spanish  explorers  during  the  1700s 
which  has  now  become  established  in 
many  parts  of  North  America.  Our 
Sonoran  native  has  a  larger  flower  and 
the  foliage  is  markedly  different,  but 
both  species  produce  the  distinctive 
corkscrew-like  fruits.  When  dry,  the 
fruits  are  tightly  twisted,  but  with 
moisture  these  sharp-pointed  fruits 
uncoil  and  penetrate  the  soil  like  little 
augers,  waiting  for  the  next  rainfall. 

In  the  past  year  we  had  an  explosion  of 
vines  growing  in  propagation.  Merremia 
dissecta  (Mile-a-minute  Vine),  Passiflora 
foetida  (Passion  Vine),  Maurandella  antir¬ 
rhiniflora  (Roving  Sailor),  and  Epixiphium 
wislizeni  (Balloonbush)  are  just  a  few  vines 
fliat  have  been  propagated  from  seed  and 
added  to  the  wildflower  trail  collection. 

M.  dissecta,  a  native  of  the  Chihuahuan 
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Desert,  is  a  quick-growing  vine  with  white 
flowers  and  pink  centers  that  resemble  morn¬ 
ing  glory  flowers.  It  is  also  a  relative  of  the 
commonly  known  M.  aiirea  (Yellow  Morning 
glory  Vine  or  Yuca). 

P.  foetida  is  a  vine  found  in  the  Sonoran  Desert 
with  an  exotic  flower  and  tasty,  edible  fruit. 
This  vine  is  also  a  larval  food  plant  for  the 
Gulf  Fritillary  butterfly.  Passion  Viiie  is  a  warm 
season  grower,  blooming  in  the  hottest  parts 
of  the  year.  It  can  die  back  to  the  ground  upon 
colder  temperatures  but  quickly  recovers  in 
the  spring.  You  may  find  this  vine  growing 
in  the  butterfly  garden  as  well  as  the  entrance 
to  the  wildflower  trail,  and  if  you  venture  out 
during  the  summer  you  may  find  it  in  bloom. 

M.  antirrhiniflora  is  also  native  to  the  Sonoran 
and  Chihuahuan  deserts.  Roving  Sailor  is  a 
delicate  vine  usually  found  growing  among 
shmbs  and  rocky  areas.  In  the  Fish  (Preek  Hill 
area,  you  will  find  Roving  Sailor  growing  in 
small  cracks  of  massive  boulders  and  perhaps 
marvel  at  how  do  they  grow  there.  There 
are  two  flower-color  forms,  a  deep  to  pale 
violet  and  a  rose  red.  The  small  snapdragon¬ 
like  flowers  bloom  in  April  through  October. 
Roving  Sailor  is  easily  propagated  from 
seed  in  the  spring  and  is  a  rapid  grower. 

M.  antirrhiniflora  can  be  found  in  the  boulder 
garden  tucked  neatly  within  the  boulders. 

E.  wislizeni  is  a  relative  of  the  above-mentioned 
M.  antirrhiniflora.  In  the  wild,  it  rarely  grows 
more  than  three  feet,  but  with  extra  water  it 
may  reach  up  to  eight  feet.  Balloonbush  has 
large  pale  blue  flowers  and  may  be  found 
during  the  warmer  months.  It  is  also  easy  to 


Hibiscus  coulteri,  Desert  Rose  Mallow 


germinate  from  seed  but  does  like  well- 
drained  soil  that  has  been  allowed  to  dry 
out  between  watering. 

Tliere  are  four  new  perennials  to  look  for  in 
the  wildflower  trail:  Monardella  arizonica 
(Arizona  Monardella),  Menodora  scabra 
(Twinberry),  Lantana  urticoides  (CaUco  Bush), 
and  Hibiscus  coulteri  (Desert  Rose  Mallow). 
M.  arizonica  is  a  perennial  herb  that  is  endemic 
to  Arizona.  It  is  a  member  of  the  mint  family 
(Lamiaceae)  and,  like  most  species  found 
in  tliis  family,  has  a  delightful  aroma.  It  typi¬ 
cally  is  found  in  nature  along  rocky  ledges 
in  canyons  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  in  eleva¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  proven  easy  to  grow  from 
seed,  but  transplanting  is  the  tricky  part,  as 
the  roots  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed.  Tlie 
flowers  range  from  pink  to  lavender  and 
the  ones  planted  in  the  boulder  canyon 
continue  to  bloom  all  year  long.  This  would 
be  a  perfect  candidate  as  a  future  inclusion 
in  our  plant  sale. 

M.  scabra  (Twinberry)  is  a  member  of  the 
olive  family  with  some  of  its  better  known 
members — olive,  ash,  and  lilac.  Twinberry 
is  found  in  dry  flats  and  slopes  ranging 
from  1,500  to  7,500  feet  in  elevation.  The 
small,  bright  yellow  flowers  are  showy  when 
in  bloom.  Tliey  bloom  in  response  to  rainfall, 
and  with  a  little  supplemental  irrigation  you 
may  coax  them  into  blooming  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  a  small  perennial,  growing 
up  to  only  two  feet,  but  can  be  long-lived. 
Menodora  is  found  throughout  the  wild¬ 
flower  trail,  but  you  will  find  many  scram¬ 
bling  near  the  trail  in  the  bee  garden. 

L.  urticoides  (Calico  bush)  is  a  native  to  the 
Chihuahuan  Desert  and  has  been  introduced 


elsewhere  in  the  U.S.  Calico  bush  is 
attractive  to  many  butterflies  for  nectar 
and  to  birds  that  relish  the  fruits.  When  the 
foliage  is  mbbed  or  crushed,  it  emits  an 
unpleasant  odor,  and  thus  the  species  was 
once  named  L.  horrida.  It  can  get  quite 
large,  up  to  six  feet  tall,  and  blooms  from 
spring  through  fall.  In  the  wintertime,  it 
dies  back  but  recovers  rapidly  upon 
warmer  temperatures.  Calico  bush  can  be 
found  in  the  butterfly  garden. 

H.  coulteri  (Desert  Rose  Mallow)  is  native 
to  both  the  Sonoran  and  Chihuahuan 
deserts.  It  has  a  beautiful  yellow  flower  with 
a  reddish  center.  It  is  commonly  found  on 
rocky  slopes  and  canyons  at  elevations  of 

I, 500  to  4,500  feet.  Desert  Rose  Mallow  is 
a  warm  season  grower,  blooming  most 
prolifically  during  July  through  September. 


Epixiphium  wislizeni,  Balloonbush 


It  can  be  found  in  the  boulder  and  bee  gardens 
among  Encelia  farinosa  (Brittlebush)  and 
Eriogonum  fasciculatiim  (Hattop  Buckwheat). 

While  strolling  through  the  Harriet  K. 
Maxwell  Desert  Wildflower  Trail,  keep  a 
close  eye  out  for  the  above-mentioned 
species,  as  these  plants  are  truly  unpressive 
and  a  testament  that  North  American 
deserts  are  quite  diverse.  ^ 


Wildflower  InfoSite 
www.dbg.org  /  March- April 

Find  out  where  to  see  this  season's 
most  spectacular  displays  of  desert  and  ; 
Garden  wildflowers.  Click  on  "Statewide 
Wildflower  Sightings"  on  the  right  side  of  i 
our  homepage.  No  internet?  Call  our  i 
Desert  Plant  Questions  Hotline  at  480-  i 
941-1225,  Monday-Friday  10-11:30  a.m.  i 


Menodora  scabra,  Twinberry 


Photograph  by  Kirti  Mathura 
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Camp— A  Summer  Adventure! 


too 

By  Julie  Blake,  Children's  Programs  Coordinator 


[he  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  building 
a  tradition  of  quality  camp  experiences  as 
Education  Department  staff  members  gear 
up  for  another  fantastic  year  of  summer 
kids  camp.  We're  offering  an  educational 
"eco"  adventure  for  children  that  we  hope 
kindles  a  lasting  appreciation  of  the  world 
around  them.  Eco  Camp  will  offer  cliildren 
a  thoughtfully  designed  opportunity  to 
delve  into  the  amazing  w^orld  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert.  They  will  discover  the 
w^onders  of  their  owm  desert  backyard 
through  hands-on  activities,  crafts,  and 
exploratory  morning  hikes. 

This  summer's  Eco  Camp  builds  upon  the 
successes  of  three  previous  Garden  camps, 
which  have  included  show^s  from  the 


many  past  favorites  as  well  as  exciting 
new  activities  and  guest  presentations. 

This  summer  brings  six  sessions  of  age- 
appropriate,  weeklong  day  camps  for 
children  entering  grades  two  through 
six.  Each  week  highlights  a  desert-based 
theme — science,  conservation,  or  people. 

•  Science  Camp  offers  hands-on  experi¬ 
ments  and  investigations  focusing  on  the 
Earth,  water  and  sky  that  surround  us. 

•  Conservation  Camp  explores  the 
magical  connections  betw^een  life  and 
land  in  a  desert  environment. 

•  People  Camp  allows  children  to  expe¬ 
rience  how  plants  and  animals  help  peo¬ 
ple  to  survive  and  thrive  in  the  desert, 
both  past  and  present. 


Exploring  the  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail. 


Great  Arizona  Puppet  Tlieater,  cookiiig  with 
desert  foods,  portable  planetarium  demon¬ 
strations,  live  animal  visits,  scavenger  hunts, 
desert  scrapbooking,  and  photography.  In 
this  fourth  year,  the  summer  camp  program 
has  growm  dramatically  and  will  include 


Eco  Camp  offers  children  the  valuable 
experiences  necessary  to  absorb  and  per¬ 
sonalize  their  education.  While  a  child's 
formal  school  setting  generally  lacks  the 
luxury  of  time  and  the  ability  to  study  the 
environment  in  sudi  depth,  tire  summer  camp 
setting  is  a  wonderful  complement  to  the 
school  year.  Attending  Eco  Camp  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  a  great  way  for 
cliildren  to  learn  about  the  desert  in  a  fun, 
interdisciplinary  atmosphere  from  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  knowledgeable  Garden  staff. 

Please  call  480-941-1225  or  visit  www.dbg.org 
for  more  information  about  Eco  Camp  or 
to  download  a  registration  form.  We  hope 
your  family  will  join  us  this  summer!  # 


Making  desert  salsa. 


Julie  Blake,  Children’s  Programs  Coordinator. 


Julie  Blake,  now  a  member  of  the  Garden's 
Education  Department  staff,  began  her  expe¬ 
rience  in  environmental  education  when  she 
helped  launch  the  Environmental  Science 
Day  Camp  (EnSciDaCa)  in  Elagstaff  while 
working  for  the  Ecological  Restoration  Institute 
(ERl)  at  Northern  Arizona  University.  With 
the  ERl,  Julie  sought  to  help  children  and 
adults  see  the  ponderosa  pine  forest  as  a 
dynamic,  living  landscape  inextricably  tied 
to  their  own  lives.  She  developed  and  taught 
science-based  education  programs  for  local 
camps,  school  groups,  and  teacher  training 
workshops,  focusing  on  concepts  of  ecosystem 
health,  forest  restoration  and  fire  ecology. 
Julie  continues  to  promote  environmental 
education  across  the  state  as  an  active 
member  and  former  Board  Member  with  the 
Arizona  Association  for  Environmental 
Education.  Before  joining  the  Garden  staff, 
Julie  spent  four  months  exploring  New 
Zealand  and  conducting  research  for  her 
Masters  thesis.  She  is  planning  to  graduate 
from  NAU  in  May  with  a  Master  ofEiberal 
Studies  degree  in  environmental  education. 


Photograph  by  Adam  Rodriguez 
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Confessions  (and  tips)  from  a  Plant  Collector 


By  Scott  McMahon,  Curator  of  Trees  and  Succulents 


y/ynen  someone  is  at  my  house 
viewing  my  collection  of  plants, 
they  often  ask,  "Where  do  you  find 
these  plants?  Tve  never  seen  speci¬ 
mens  like  this  at  the  nursery!"  I 
usually  reply,  "Oh,  here  and  there." 
"Here"  means  local  nurseries,  and 
"there"  means  even  as  far  away  as 
England. 

Finding  nice  plants  at  a  nurser}^  is 
often  a  matter  of  luck.  If  you  happen 
to  be  there  soon  after  a  shipment 
arrives,  your  choices  are  better.  It's 
not  hard  getting  plants  when  you 
are  first  building  your  collection 
because  everything  seems  new  and 
interesting.  As  your  knowledge 
and  experience  in  growing  plants 
increases,  however,  you  may  want 
to  try  more  exotic  and  challenging 
species,  which  are  less  likely  to  be 
available  at  the  average  nursery. 
While  most  nurseries  carrv  a  selec- 

j 

tion  of  cacti  and  other  succulents, 
they  will  be  the  ones  that  are  most 
popular  and  easiest  to  grow,  the 
tried  and  true  that  will  sell. 

Collectors  have  to  be  part  detective 
to  uncover  good  sources  of  hard-to- 
find  plants.  When  I  can't  find  what 
I'm  looking  for  locally,  I  first  tr\'  the 
nurseries  in  Tucson  for  such  plants 
as  agaves,  euphorbias,  adeniums, 
and  unusual  cacti.  California  is  full 
of  cactus  and  succulent  nurseries, 
but  many  keep  odd  hours  or  don't 
ship,  and  some  are  wholesale  only. 

Many  of  us  in  the  local  Central  Arizona 
Cactus  and  Succulent  SocieW  like 
to  go  on  bus  trips  to  California  to 
purchase  plants,  but  we  get  to  do  this 
only  every  two  years,  and  some 
people  don't  want  to  join  a  club 


or  wait  that  long 
to  get  plants. 


So  is  there  another 
way  of  finding  out- 
of-the-ordinar}^  cacti 
and  succulents  with¬ 
out  traveling  all  over 
town  or  leaving  the 
Phoenix  area? 


Saguaro  Society  members  at  Plant  Sale. 


As  it  so  happens,  there  is — at  the 
Spring  Plant  Sale  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden!  Imagine  six  or 
seven  nurseries'  worth  of  plants  all 
on  one  lot,  allowing  you  to  park  and 
shop  in  one  location.  Here  you  can 
find  low-water-use  plants  intended 
for  the  Phoenix  area  along  with  a 
huge  selection  of  cacti  and  succulents 
from  far  away  deserts.  Many  of  these 
are  plants  seldom  encountered  in  a 
casual  visit  to  the  Wpical  nursery. 
We  will  have  large  aloes  from  Rancho 
Soledad  in  California,  hybrid  ade¬ 
niums  and  rare  succulents  from 
Tucson,  plus  specimen  size  agaves 
and  landscape  cacti. 

If  you  prefer  bare  root  cacti,  wt  will 
have  medium  size  saguaros,  cardons, 
and  hedgehogs  at  reasonable  prices. 
In  fact,  if  you  take  into  account  the 
savings  in  gas  and  driving  time  by 
shopping  at  the  Plant  Sale,  all  the 
prices  on  the  plants  are  reasonable. 

Will  all  these  plants  be  available 
during  the  entire  three  days  of  the 
Plant  Sale?  Absolutely  not!  Many 
plants  are  gone  within  the  first  few 
hours  of  the  members-only  day, 
Friday.  Knowledgeable  veterans  of 
Plant  Sales  past  can  be  found  lined 
up  tw^o  hours  before  opening,  towing 
all  manner  of  carts  and  wagons 


writh  their  shopping  lists  in  hand. 
When  the  signal  is  given,  the  flood¬ 
gates — or,  sale  gates — open,  and 
the  crowd  rushes  in  to  secure  their 
favorite  plants  before  someone  else 
does.  It's  a  sight  to  behold,  and 
we  staff  can  only  look  on  and  look 
out  as  they  rush  by,  determined  to 
find  their  treasures. 

For  shoppers  who  aren't  sure  about 
what  to  get,  we  Garden  horticultur¬ 
ists  are  available  writh  information 
on  culture  and  site  preferences  of 
the  plants  we  sell. 

It's  really  not  as  frantic  as  it  sounds, 
with  everyone  having  a  good  time 
shopping  and  mingling  with  others 
with  the  same  objectives.  And  it's 
a  good  w^ay  to  accomplish  a  lot  in 
one  place.  * 

Spring 
Plant  Sale 

Members  only: 

Friday,  March  18,  7  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Open  to  the  public: 

:  Saturday,  March  19, 7  a.m.-5  p.m. 

<  Sunday  March  20, 9  a.m.-5  p.m. 
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Photograph  by  Gene  Almendinger 


The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society 

By  Henry  Triesler,  Jr.,  as  told  to  Ken  Scluitz  and  Leo  Martin 


Triesler  served  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  as  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  vice 
president,  president,  and  chairman  of  the  board. 
He  served  the  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society  of 
America  fCSSA)  as  director  and  vice  president. 
And  he  was  a  founding  member  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society  (CACSS), 
having  served  the  Society  as  its  president,  director, 
and  affiliate  representative  to  the  CSSA. 

On  March  24, 2004,  Henry  sat  down  to  dinner 
with  Ken  Schutz  and  Leo  Martin.  Ken  is  the 
director  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Leo  is  a 
director  of  the  CSSA  and  past  president  of  the 
CACSS.  Leo  recorded  the  conversation.  Henry 
refreshed  his  memory  from  documents  written  by 
Frank  Hennessey,  the  first  CACSS  Secretary. 

Henry  passed  away  last  November  at  his  home. 
]Nhat  follows  is  told  almost  entirely  in  Henry's 
own  words. 

I  retired  after  sixteen  years  in  the  United  States 
Army  in  1958  and  moved  to  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
because  it  was  then  the  fastest-growing  city 
in  the  fastest-growing  state  in  the  Union.  I 
lived  on  East  Sheridan  in  Phoenix,  on  the  spot 
where  St  Mary's  High  School  now  stands.  1 
didn't  know  what  I  was  going  to  do,  but  1 
knew  that  whatever  I  did,  1  was  going  to  do 
well  by  it.  1  wound  up  owning  a  machining 
operation  for  42  years.  1  just  recently  sold  it. 

I  was  a  gardener  before  I  moved  to  Arizona, 
but  not  of  cacti  and  succulents.  My  grand¬ 
mother  introduced  me  to  growing  plants 
when  I  was  12  years  old.  We  had  a  garden  in 
our  back  yard  and  grew  all  kinds  of  plants. 

One  day  a  neighbor  on  East  Sheridan  was 
throwing  away  some  cactus  plants  and  1  said, 
"Well,  whatever  you  throw  away,  give  to  me, 
rU  take  care  of  them."  And  so  that's  how  I  got 
into  cactus.  Then  in  1962  John  Hales  suggest¬ 
ed  1  join  the  Garden,  and  1  did.  Hubie  Earle 
was  director  then. 

Pretty  soon  1  was  on  the  board  as  a  trustee. 
Then  pretty  soon  1  was  the  vice  president, 
and  then  1  was  the  president.  Then  after  John 
Rhuart  resigned  and  left  I  was  chairman  of 
the  board. 

Mildred  May  preceded  me  as  president.  1 
never  met  Gertrude  Webster;  she  was  gone  by 


the  time  1  got  here.  1  did  know  Dr.  Howard 
Scott  Gentry.  He  was  our  resource  man  on 
the  board  for  many  years.  He  wrote  his 
book.  Agaves  of  Continental  North  America, 
while  living  in  Archer  House.  It's  still  the 
Bible  of  agaves.  Some  of  our  club  members 
have  agave  specimens  from  his  original  col¬ 
lections.  I  also  knew  Virginia  Ullman  and 
Charlie  and  Lillian  Mieg.  Charlie  and  his  wife 
were  on  the  DBG  board.  They  also  presided 
over  a  social  group  called  the  Cactomaniacs, 
more  of  a  social  group  than  a  garden  group, 
that  had  been  going  for  years.  I  attended  the 
meetiirgs.  I  met  Bob  MouHs  in  the  Cactomaniacs. 
Tire  CACSS  didn't  evolve  out  of  the  Cacto¬ 
maniacs;  they  were  two  separate  things.  But 
some  of  the  founders  of  the  CACSS  were  also 
in  the  Cactomaniacs. 

The  Garden  had  been  holding  spring  cactus 
shows  in  Webster  Auditorium  for  years.  It 
was  the  top  attraction,  the  Garden's  top 
moneymaker  of  the  whole  year,  period.  It 
was  a  judged  show.  A  number  of  us  exhibited 
plants. 

Bob  Moulis  and  I  both  belonged  to  the  CSSA 
and  it  didn't  have  a  chapter  here,  so  I  asked 
him  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  help 
me  start  a  chapter  of  the  national  Society. 
And  he  agreed.  That  was  in  April  of  1973. 1 
sent  out  an  organization  letter  to  people  who 
were  interested  in  the  plants,  who  had  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  show  at  the  Garden,  and  to  some 
who  had  gone  to  conventions  of  the  CSSA. 

We  went  to  Hubie  Earle,  who  was  then  the 
director  of  the  DBG,  to  find  out  what  he 
thought  of  this  whole  idea.  He  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  CSSA,  which  is  a  high  honor  the  CSSA 
bestows  on  researchers  and  educators  in  the 
field  of  succulents.  He  said,  "Yes,  I  think  it's 
a  good  idea,  and  I  wondered  why  somebody 
liasn't  done  it  already."  So  we  dedded  to  go  alread. 

I  wrote  to  the  CSSA  and  got  all  the  literature 
on  how  you  do  this  and  what  you  have  to 
do.  I  invited  people  to  come  to  my  home, 
for  an  exploratory  meeting,  which  was  held 
on  April  13th,  1973. 

There  were  ten  people  there.  We  decided 
there  was  enough  interest  to  form  a  chapter. 
The  next  meeting  was  scheduled  for  May  27, 
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Cactus  show,  1983. 


which  was  the  last  Sunday  of  the  month,  at 
the  home  of  Bob  Moulis.  Our  meetings  have 
been  on  the  last.Sunday  of  the  month  ever 
since.  In  the  interim  Bob  and  I  had  gone  to 
the  CSSA  convention  in  Las  Vegas,  where 
we  found  out  how  to  become  affiliated  with 
the  CSSA. 

At  the  May  meeting  I  was  elected  temporary 
chairman,  bylaws  were  drafted  and  approved, 
and  we  chose  the  name  Central  Arizona  Cactus 
and  Succulent  Society.  Dues  were  set  at  ten 
dollars,  with  a  dollar  additional  for  spouses. 
We  decided  on  "Central  Arizona"  because  there 
was  already  a  chapter  in  Tucson,  so  we  couldn't 
use  "Arizona,"  and  we  didn't  want  to  use 
"Maricopa  County"  because  nobody  across  the 
country  would  know  where  Maricopa  County 
was,  so  we  decided  on  "Central  Arizona." 

Tlien  we  elected  officers.  I  was  chosen  president. 
Bob  Moulis  was  vice  president,  secretary  was 
Frank  Hennessey,  treasurer  was  Lou  Bremer, 
and  affiliate  representative  to  the  CSSA  was 
Werner  Dodd. 

The  third  meeting  was  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Chester  on  June  24th.  Our 
bylaws  had  been  accepted  by  the  CSSA.  We 
decided  July  1st  would  be  the  cut-off  date 
for  charter  membership.  On  July  1, 1973,  we 
had  26  members: 

-  Bob  and  Elaine  Moulis 

-  Louis  (Lou)  and  Barcia  Bremer 

-  Lee  and  Fran  Tolleson 

-  Werner  and  Beverly  Dodd 
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-  Frank  and  Philomena  Hennessey  (I'm 
relying  on  his  notes  for  a  lot  of  this  information) 

-  The  Chesters 

-  Genevieve  and  Chester  Oppen 

-  Lucille  and  Hubert  Earle 

-  John  and  Evelyn  Hopkins 

-  Henry  Triesler,  Jr. 

-  Kent  Newland 

-  Doris  Boyce 

-  Rod  McGill 

-  Margaret  Caldwell 

-  Sharon  Fairchild 

-  Belle  Cooper 

-  Whit  Evans 

We  met  mostlv  in  homes  the  first  sixteen 

•r 

months,  once  at  Boyce  Thompson  Arboretum, 
then  to  se\^en  other  member's  homes.  In  August 
1974  we  had  our  first  regular  meeting  at  the 
Garden.  Since  then  we  meet  at  the  Garden. 

Our  main  purpose  as  a  Society  is  to  educate  and 
disseminate  information  about  cactus  and  suc¬ 
culent  plants.  Our  various  functions  reflect  that. 

We've  been  ha\'ing  speakers  at  our  monthly 
meetings  for  years  now.  Many  were  from  the 
Garden.  Ted  Anderson  was  senior  research 
botanist  at  the  DBG.  He  spoke  to  us  about  every 
year  or  so.  He  had  just  published  his  massive 
work.  The  Cactus  Family.  He  was  scheduled  to 
speak  at  the  CACSS  Convention  about  his  book, 
and  he  was  going  to  speak  to  us  first.  But 
unfortunately  he  took  ill  and  died  very 
prematurely  just  before  he  was  to  speak  to  us. 
That  was  a  great  loss. 

The  Garden  held  the  annual  cactus  show  in 
Webster  Auditorium  for  years.  The  people  in 
charge  of  the  Garden  one  year  decided  it  got 
too  big  for  Webster,  so  they  rented  tents  and 
put  the  show  out  in  the  parking  lot,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  Home  and  Garden  Show 
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Cactus  show  in  Webster  Auditorium,  1967 
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sponsored  by  The  Arizona  Republic  news¬ 
paper. 

Our  Society  then  took  over  sponsorship  of 
the  show.  We  skipped  one  year.  We  started 
up  again  in  Webster  Auditorium,  and  by 
2003  outgrew  Webster,  and  moved  to 
Dorrance  Hall.  We  had  our  first  sale  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  show  in  2001,  with  seven 
plant  vendors  and  one  container  vendor. 

Our  30th  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and 
Succulent  Society  Show  and  Sale  was  held 
April  16-18,  2004,  in  Dorrance  Hall.  In  2004 
we  had  fifteen  vendors!  Now  that  we  have  a 
sale  together  with  our  show,  we  raise  more 
money  for  educational  purposes.  We  can 
bring  in  more  speakers  from  out-of-state.  We 
can  publish  a  more  attractive  newsletter. 

In  the  early  days  we  had  some  big  hitters  at 
the  show.  Fran  Tolleson  would  show  up  with 
a  van  filled  with  over  a  hundred  plants.  She  won 
scores  of  trophies.  Bud  Terrell  always  took 
home  armfuls,  too.  He's  gone  now.  And  the 
Skirvins,  Joan  and  Stan.  The  Skirvins  still 
enter  the  show  each  year. 

The  first  edition  of  our  newsletter,  the  Central 
Spine,  was  published  in  September  1975. 
We've  published  it  ever  since.  It  goes  out  to 
members  only  and  we  exchange  newsletters 
with  a  few  other  clubs.  We  kept  accumulating 
literature  and  books,  and  so  we  established 
our  library.  Members  can  check  out  books 
and  journals.  We  have  a  lot  of  rare  books. 

Our  biggest  event  was  in  1987,  when  we 
hosted  the  Convention  of  the  CSSA.  I  was  then 
vice  president  of  the  CSSA,  and  Dr.  Seymour 
Linden  was  CSSA  president.  But  that  wasn't 
the  first  time  the  convention  was  in  Phoenix. 
We  met  in  Phoenix  in  1949,  if  you  can  believe 


that.  Then  we  met  in  Phoenix  and  Tucson  in 
1965.  It  hasn't  been  back  here  since,  but  we 
will  host  the  next  convention  of  the  CSSA, 
August  5-10,  2005.  Leo  talked  us  into  that 
time  of  year  for  the  great  hotel  rates.  You  can 
read  about  the  convention  at  www.cssamc.org, 
which  is  the  CSSA  home  web  page. 

We  got  national  publicity  right  from  the  start. 
In  November  1974  Kent  Newland  noticed  a 
magazine  advertisement  for  a  Cactus  Smasher. 
It  was  a  thing  that  was  attached  to  the 
bumper  of  an  off-road  vehicle.  And  then  you 
could  run  into  a  cactus  and  topple  it  over  and 
kill  it.  And  he  thought  it  was  terrible.  He 
brought  it  our  attention.  And  we  agreed  this 
was  the  dumbest  thing  we'd  ever  heard  of. 
So  we  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
banning  of  such  an  item  and  sent  copies  of 
the  resolution  to  twenty-five  people  in  politics, 
to  organizations,  and  to  the  manufacturer  of 
the  item  as  well  as  the  magazine  carrying  the 
ad.  The  manufacturer  withdrew  the  smasher 
from  the  market.  We  received  much  publicity 
and  public  commendation  nationwide  for 
our  stand  and  action  on  this  matter. 

If  any  of  you  reading  this  want  to  fhad  out 
more  about  cactus  and  other  sucailent  plants, 
drop  by  one  of  our  meetings.  % 


The  CACSS 

31st  Spring  Show  and  Sale 

zuill  take  place  in  Dorrance  Hall 
April  22-24, 2005. 

More  information  can  he  found  at 
www.centralarizonacactus.org. 
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Protecting  a  Unique  Eleritage 


By  Patrick  Quirk,  Curator  of  Cactus;  Diane  Barker,  Desert  Landscaper  School  Coordinator; 
and  Raul  Puente,  Curator  of  the  Living  Collection 


aU  expenses  for  students  and  DBG  instructors, 
including  a  fee  to  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden. 

This  workshop  was  the  result  of  a  partner- 
sliip  initiated  two  years  ago  between  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  the  state  of  Hidalgo,  and 
Ecocactus  de  Mexico,  wWch  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  hopes  to  preserve  the  native  cacti 
of  Mexico.  The  workshop  was  taught  by 
Scott  McMahon  and  Patrick  Quirk,  plant 
curators;  Raul  Puente,  curator  of  DBG's 
living  collection;  Jaime  Toledano,  coordinator 
of  DLS  Spanish  program;  and  Diane 
Barker,  DLS  coordinator. 

The  DBG  group  went  to  Morelos,  one  of 
the  smallest  states  in  Mexico,  an  area  with 
an  ancient  Indian  heritage  and  where 
most  of  the  towns  are  pre-Columbian.  We 
stayed  in  Oaxtepec  and  visited  a  nursery 
in  the  nearby  town  of  Oacalco.  The  climate 
here  is  warm  and  dry,  the  topography  is 
quite  flat,  with  good  volcanic  soils.  The 
presence  of  sugar  cane  indicates  that  the 
area  is  frost-free. 

The  state  is  a  mixture  of  volcanic  moun¬ 
tains  and  flatlands  whose  soils  are  often 


The  workshop.  Taller  de  Jardines 
Xericos:  Uso  y  Manejo  de  Cactus 
y  Plantas  Nativas  (Xeriscape 
Workshop:  Use  and  Management 
of  Cacti  and  Native  Plants),  lasted 
five  days  and  included  lectures 
and  hands-on  activities  on  topics 
such  as  use  of  cacti  in  landscapes, 
native  shrubs,  tree  pruning, 
irrigation,  and  landscape  design. 
Funding  for  this  workshop  was 
provided  by  the  governments  of 
Hidalgo  and  Puebla,  covering 


(j  arden  horticulturists  have  taken  their 
knowledge  to  a  small  state  in  southern 
Mexico  to  help  plant  people  there  begin 
work  that  will  combat  black-marketeering 
and  wholesale  destruction  of  Mexico's 
native  cacti. 

Five  members  of  the  Garden's  Horticulture 
Department  traveled  to  Mexico  during  the 


Desert  Landscaper  School  instructors  and  participants  in  the  Xeriscape  workshop  in  Oacalco,  Morelos. 


Cerro  el  Tepozteco,  view  from  the  town  of  Tepoztian,  Morelos. 


month  of  August  for  the  purpose  of  teach¬ 
ing  a  modified  Desert  Landscaper  School 
(DLS)  workshop  in  the  state  of  Morelos. 
The  workshop  was  directed  to  a  group  of 
thirty  students  that  included  agronomists, 
biologists,  architects,  and  lawyers  working 
for  the  government  of  the  states  of  Eiidalgo 
and  Puebla  and  several  non-government 
organizations. 


very  productive;  sugar  cane  and  corn  are 
major  crops.  The  northern  part  is  higher  j 
and  wetter,  rising  to  over  9,000'  in  the  ( 
Sierra  Ajusco.  The  most  prominent  fea-  ' 
ture  is  the  great  volcano  Popocatepetl, 
the  second  tallest  mountain  in  Mexico,  i 
which  looms  over  the  whole  northern  ^ 
part  of  the  state  and  is  seen  from  great  : 
distances  on  clear  days.  The  south  is  ; 
lower,  hotter,  and  drier,  as  the  land  dips  i 
downward,  eventually  becoming  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Balsas  in  the  neighbor-  ; 
ing  state  of  Guerrero. 


The  mission  of  Ecocactus  de  Mexico  is  to  I 
capture  the  international  trade  in  Mexican  ? 
cacti  from  nurseries  abroad  and  center  it 
in  Mexico,  in  order  to  benefit  those  who  : 
live  among  the  plants.  Traditionally,  the  j 
campesinos  — farmers — have  had  little  ■ 
regard  for  cacti,  seeing  them  as  spiny  pests,  ; 
except  for  those  with  edible  fruits  and  ; 
those  prickly  pears  good  for  nopales.  They 
have  been  more  than  willing  to  clear  them —  ? 
and  everything  else — off  the  land  for  the  ' 
purpose  of  growing  traditional  crops,  often  ' 
with  little  regard  for  the  suitability  of  the  ; 
climate  and  soils  for  these  crops.  Often  this  ;  ' 
results  in  a  patch  of  ruined  land,  good  ; 
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Scott  McMahon  demonstrating  propagation  of  succulents. 


assets  rather  than  pests.  It  is  hoped  that 
eventually  the  campesinos  will  actively 
defend  the  plants  and  their  habitat  from 
disturbance  or  theft. 

Another  goal  is  to  reduce  the  illegal  trade  in 
wild  plants  by  the  campesinos  to  foreigners. 
At  this  time,  the  only  value  many  cacti 
have  to  the  people  is  to  sell  them  on  the 
black  market.  While  this  has  little  impact 
on  common  species,  it  can  be  devastating 
to  the  rare  ones. 

The  way  in  which  Ecocactus  seeks  to 
benefit  the  people  is  to  set  up  low  cost 
nurseries,  using  as  much  local  material 
and  labor  as  possible,  in  those  ejidos, 
or  rural  communities,  that  are  interested 


or  further  trade.  The  nursery  at  Oacalco 
is  a  good  example  of  what  is  possible.  It 
can  have  a  high  rate  of  production  in  a 
small  space,  the  materials  are  relatively 
inexpensive,  the  local  soil  is  of  high 
quality,  and  the  workforce  is  capable. 

This  approach  is  being  taken  by  others  in 
regard  to  orchids  and  cycads  in  Veracruz, 
and  their  activities  inspired  this  work  with 
cacti.  All  this  promises  to  be  a  solution  to 
the  preservation  of  Mexico's  plants  from 
overexploitation  and  habitat  destruction. 

In  our  classes,  we  sought  to  instruct  those 
to  whom  the  responsibility  will  fall  to  set 
up  these  operations,  whether  their  work 
is  in  plants,  plant  laws,  or  administration 


Students  evaluate  condition  of  salvaged  plants  at  Ecocactus  nursery. 


I  for  neither  the  ecology  nor  the  crops. 

We  visited  a  nursery  established  by 
Ecocactus  and  found  that  it  was  simple, 
basic,  and  offered  a  good  product.  The 
foreman,  Jose  Marquez  Aguilar,  is  highly 
j  skilled  and  brings  a  lot  of  knowledge  to 
1  the  operation  by  virtue  of  his  own  life 
I  experience  in  raising  plants.  Because  most 
1  Mexican  country  people  are  involved  in 
j  some  form  of  growing  plants,  they  under- 
I  stand  the  needs  of  plants.  Finding  people 
i.  capable  of  doing  the  work  at  the  nursery 
j!  should  prove  easy. 

1 

;  Ecocactus  de  Mexico  seeks  to  preserve  the 
native  cacti  of  Mexico  by  demonstrating 
their  economic  value  to  the  campesinos. 
Right  now,  growers  in  the  U.S.,  Europe, 
and  Asia  are  making  much  profit  in  rais¬ 
ing  and  selling  these  Mexican  cacti.  The 
idea  is  to  develop  at  least  a  portion  of 
this  market  for  the  benefit  of  those  on 
whose  land  these  cacti  are  native,  thus 
making  the  cacti  valuable  economic 


and  have  cacti  on  their  land  that  will  serve 
the  market.  In  this  way  the  plants  can 
become  a  valuable  asset  and  will  encourage 
the  people  to  preserve  their  native  popula¬ 
tion  of  wild  plants  as  a  source  of  seeds 
and  cuttings  for  the  nursery,  and  it  then 
can  become  possible  for  the  collectors  to 
obtain  legal  specimens  for  their  collection 


of  state  and  university  programs  oriented 
toward  plant  conservation.  This  idea  is 
the  best  hope  for  plant  conservation  not 
only  in  Mexico,  but  in  any  country  with 
an  impoverished  rural  sector,  for  if  the 
plants  have  value  to  the  people,  they  will 
protect  them,  and  they  are  always  there, 
always  watching. 
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i^iAtterfli^  txhibit 
Returns  for  Spring 


The  ever-popular  spring  butterfly 
exhibit  returns  on  March  12  to  the 
Garden's  Marshall  Butterfly  Pavilion. 
Children  of  all  ages  will  enjoy  walking 
among  hundreds  of  butterflies  as 
they  flutter  overhead  and  roost  in  the 
colorful  plantings.  At  the  emergence 
chamber,  visitors  can  watch  in  fascina¬ 
tion  as  colorful  adult  butterflies  emerge 
from  chrysalides. 

All  of  the  butterflies  in  the  exhibit  are 
from  North  America.  Queens,  julias, 
swallowtails,  and — everyone's 
favorite — the  malachite,  are  a  few  of 


the  species  that  will  be  sipping  nectar 
from  columbines  or  flitting  among 
penstemons  and  daisies. 

Friendly  Garden  volunteers,  or  "flight 
crews,"  will  be  on  hand  to  answer 
questions  and  share  information 
about  the  butterflies  and  plants. 

The  Butterfly  Pavilion  will  be  open 
for  a  members'  preview  March  11th 
from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  It  will  be  open 
to  the  public  March  12-May  8.  To 
accommodate  the  many  school  groups 
that  enjoy  visiting,  the  exhibit  ^vill  be 
open  Monday-Friday  from  noon  to  4 
p.m.,  and  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

The  Spring  Butterfly  exhibit  is  presented 
by  Wells  Fargo  with  additional  support 
from  The  Fred  Maytag  Family  Foundation 
and  SRP  Earth  Wise  Energy. 

Admission  to  the  pavilion  is  free 
for  Garden  members  and  $2  for  non¬ 
members.  Admission  is  free  to  children 
three  years  and  younger.  ^ 


AGAVE  ON  THE  ROCKS 

Friday  /  April  1  /  6-10  p.m.  /  Ticketed  Event 
The  evening  will  come  alive  as  guests  stroll  through  the  Garden 
enjoying  a  variety  of  margaritas  while  sampling  fabulous  food  from 
local  caterers  and  restaurants.  Enjoy  sounds  from  mariachi  to  marimba, 
explore  the  Garden's  agave  collection,  and  learn  how  tequila  is  made. 

For  pricing  and  additional  information  about  this  fundraiser,  call 
480-941-1225. 

AGAVE  FESTIVAL 

Saturday  and  Sunday  /  April  1  and  3  1 10  a.m.-3  p.m. 

Explore  the  fascinating  world  of  agave  plants  during  this  fun-filled  weekend. 
Activities  include  tours  of  the  agave  collection  led  by  expert  Garden  staff,  entertain¬ 
ment,  TARGET  Kids'  Corner,  and  much  more.  For  information  call  480-941-1225.  ^ 
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Dinner  on 
the  Desert 

Members  and  guests  are  united  to  enjoy 
the  Garden's  magical  spring  ambiance 
at  Diimer  on  the  Desert,  one  of  the 
Garden's  major  fundraisers,  to  be  held  on 
Friday,  April  15,  beginning  at  6:30  p.m. 


A  Queen  Mctoria  Agave  is  just  one  of  many 
spedniens  that  will  be  available  for  purchase  at  a 
silent  auction  at  Dinner  on  the  Desert  on  April  15. 


Tl'ie  evening  \\ill  begin  in  Dorrance 
Hall  with  cocktails,  hors  d'oeiuTes,  and 
a  silent  auction  of  plant  specimens, 
original  art,  and  garden  art.  After  the 
silent  auction,  guests  ^\ill  stroll  the  illu¬ 
minated  walkways  to  UUman  Terrace 
and  the  culinary  pleasure  of  fine  dining 
under  the  stars,  created  by  Da\id  Bauer 
Occasions.  The  always-popular  big  band 
sound  of  the  Swingtips  wall  proGde 
entertainment  for  the  evening. 

FoUo^ving  dinner,  a  live  auction  will 
include  the  original  incitation  art  by 
Arizona  resident  and  flora  artist  Elizabeth 
Horning,  a  private  wine  and  food 
adventure  for  twelve,  and  a  hvo-week 
tour  of  South  Africa  that  includes  a 
hehcopter  ride  over  Victoria  Falls  and  a 
c'isit  to  a  privately  owmed  game  reserc'e. 

Proceeds  from  this  fundraiser  support 
the  Garden's  mission.  Table  reserc^ations 
for  ten  begin  at  $3,000  and  individual 
reserv^ations  at  $300  each.  For  more 
information  and  reserv^ations,  please 
call  Joyce  Melter  at  480-481-8147.  # 
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Sensational  music  in  an 
Unforgettable  Setting. . . 

Jazz  in  the  Garden 

Fridays  /  7-9  p.m.  /  Ullman  Terrace 

March  25  Sistah  Blue  —  Blues 

April  8  Novo  Mundo  —  Brazilian  Jazz 

April  22  Bob  Ravenscroft  Trio  — 

Modem  Jazz 

April  29  Big  Nick  and  the  Gila  Monsters 
—  Jazzy  Blues 

May  6  Lila  Sherman  —  Jazz  Vocalist 
May  13  Cinco  De  Moio  —  Latin  Jazz 
May  20  Musical  Magic  of  Doc  Jones  & 
Co.  featuring  Nayo  —  Jazz  R&B 
May  27  Big  Pete  Pearson  Band  —  Blues 


Fridays  /  7:30-9:30  p.rn.  /  Ullman  Terrace 


June  3  Michalek  /  Strone  — 

Jazz  Harmonica 

June  10  Charles  Lewis  Quintet  — 
Brazilian  Jazz 

June  17  Incendio  —  Spanish  Guitar 
World  Fusion  Jazz 

June  24  Margo  Reed  /  Frank  Smith  — 
Traditional  Jazz 

Sponsored  by:  KYOT  95.5,  Simply  Ser\'ers, 
Margarita  Man  &  Pourmasters 

Mother's  Day  Lunch  and 
Concert  with  Esteban 


Sunday  /  May  8  /  Two  shows  available, 
11  a.m.-l  p.m.  or  4-6  p.m. 


Join  us  for  an  annual  tradition  at  the  Garden 
bv  bringing  mom  and  the  family  to  enjoy  the 
inaedible  sounds  of  Esteban  in  concert.  Arcadia 
Farms  Taste  of  the  Desert  will  prepare  a  deli¬ 
cious  lunch  at  an  additional  charge. 


School  Programs  Update: 

Taking  Our  Message  on  the  Road 

"Education  is  learning  what  you  didn't  even  know  you  didn't  know." 

-  Daniel  J.  Boorstin 

The  quote  above  sums  up  our  attitude  as  we  market  the  Garden's  school 
programs  through  an  aggressive  campaign  to  boost  awareness  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Garden's  outstanding  educational  offerings  among  Phoenix's 
growing  population  of  teachers,  students,  and  parents. 

The  school  programs  team  has 
embarked  upon  a  promotion 
blitz  focused  on  personal  contact 
with  Maricopa  County  educators. 

Through  a  series  of  teacher  train¬ 
ings,  presentations,  and  confer¬ 
ences,  more  than  1,500  local 
educators  were  introduced  to  or 
became  reacquainted  with  the 
Garden  and  its  programs.  In 
addition,  the  Garden  hosted  its 
third  annual  "Teachers'  V.I.P.  Day"  last  September  11,  drawing  a  crowd  of 
more  than  1,200  educators  and  their  families. 

The  single  goal  of  these  efforts  is  to  make  educators  aware  that  the  Garden  is 
truly  "Arizona's  best  outdoor  classroom."  By  providing  infomiation,  airriculum, 
and  hands-on  actirities  in  a  face-to-face  setting,  school  program  team  members 
have  been  able  to  create  the  personal  and  meaningful  connections  we  hope 
will  lead  to  increased  visitation  and  fulfillment  of  our  mission  to  "advance 
excellence  in  education."  School  program  team  members  also  impress  upon  a 
di\"erse  and  ever-growing  market  of  teachers  and  administrators  the  benefits 
and  advantages  of  learning  about  our  amazing  Sonoran  Desert. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Tony  Ingham  at  480-481-8168.  ^ 


Spring  Plant 
Sale  Festival 

Garden  Members'  Preview: 


Friday  /March  18/7  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Open  to  the  Public:  Saturday 
March  19/7  a.m.-5  p.m.  AND 
Sunday  /  March  20  /  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 

No  admission  charge  to  enter 
The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Plant  Sale 
Festival  is  a  one-stop  shopping  experience  featuring  the  largest  variety  of 
arid-adapted  plants  available  in  one  location. 
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The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  grateful 
for  the  supj.wrt  of  all  15,224  members. 
Recognized  here  are  members  of  the 
Founder's  Circle.  President's  Club, 
Director's  Circle,  Curator's  Circle, 
Saguaro  Society,  and  The  Sonoran  Circle. 
Also  listed  are  donations  and  manberships 
reixiied  from  Septetnber  16  to  December  15, 
2004,  for  the  Ocotillo  Club,  Bayum  Club, 
Agaiv  Century  Club  and  Desert  Council. 

FOUNDER'S  CIRCLE 

Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
William  Huizingh 
Barbara  &  Donald  Ottosen 
Penny  &  Richard  Post 
Carol  Schatt 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Marie  F.  Doepper 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Jocelyn  &  H.  B.  Wallace 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
Jan  &  Tom  Lewis 
Leo  A.  Martin 
Dorothy  Donnelley  Moller 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Louise  C.  Soiheim 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Connie  &  Craig  Weatherup 
Barbara  Weisz 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Neil  Allison  &  Rick  Campoy 
Robert  Bulla 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Befty  Lou  Summers 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
Virginia  M.  Ullman 
Barbara  &  Charles  Young 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Anonymous  (2) 

Jill  &  Bert  Alanko 
Susan  &  Bryan  Albue 
Rebecca  &  Kenneth  Allison 
Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  Anderson 
Patricia  &  William  Andrew 
Jeanne  Archer 
Billie  Jane  Baguley 
David  Barnett 
Uta  Behrens 
Joy  &  Howard  Berlin 
Gena  &  Harry  Bonsall 
Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 
Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 
Gail  Bradley 
Dorothy  Bramhall 
Desiree  &  Franklin  Brewer 
Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 
Vivian  &  Marlon  Buchholtz 
Mona  &  Ray  Buse 
Susan  &  Claude  Case 
Anne  &  Fred  Christensen 
Charlotte  &  Sidney  Clark 
Michelle  &  Henry  Clarke 
Sue  Clark-Johnson  & 

Brooks  Johnson 
Karen  &  William  Clements 
Carol  &  James  Collins 
Patricia  &  Louis  Comus 
Janet  &  John  Cotton 
Jo  Ann  &  Ronald  Davis 
Shirley  Deacon 
Debora  &  Timothy  DeMore 
Geri  &  Mike  DeMuro 
Rachel  K.  Dirkse 
David  D.  Dodge 
Jo  Ellen  &  Philip  Doornbos 
Julie  &  John  Douglas 
Beverly  &  Paul  Duzik 
Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 
Constance  Estes 


Ardie  &  Stephen  Evans 

Beth  Bvmes  &  Barton  Eaber 

Betty  &  Bert  Eeingold 

Rebecca  &  Peter  Pine 

JoAnne  &  Harold  Prede 

BJ  &:  Jim  Preeman 

Kathleen  &  John  Goeppinger 

Leigh  &  David  Hann 

Miles  C.  Hauler 

Lori  &  Howard  Hirsch 

Kathleen  &  Charles  Holland 

Colleen  &  Steve  Hook 

Ruth  Ann  &  Thomas  Hornaday 

Janice  &  Gordon  Hunt 

Martha  &  Ray  Hunter 

Nancy  &  Kenneth  Husband 

Barbara  Johnson 

Joan  &  Paul  Johnson 

Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 

Maurine  &  Jeffrey  Kahn 

Paye  &  James  Kitchel 

Bettv  &  Samuel  Kitchell 

Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 

Shirley  &  Burnell  Kraft 

Mary  &  George  Leonard 

Susan  &  William  Levine 

Melodie  &  John  Lewis 

Kay  &  William  Long 

Kay  &  John  Lorenzen 

Julie  &  H.  J.  Louis 

Dana  &  Bruce  Macdonough 

Anne  &  Austin  Marquis 

Maxine  &  Jonathan  Marshall 

Ghristine  S.  Martin 

Mildred  P.  May 

Carol  &  Howard  McCrady 

Tahnia  &  Jeffrey  McKeever 

Patricia  &  Gerald  McKenna 

Mary  &  Larry  Melcher 

Sue  &  Glenn  Melton 

Lois  &  Steven  G.  Mihaylo 

Mardelle  &  Leonard  Mikus 

Cynthia  &  John  Millikin 

Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 

Ann  &  Tom  Morrow 

Susan  &  Mark  Mulzet 

Kathy  &  Charles  Munson 

E.  H.  Neese 

Sherry  New 

Nancy  &  Henry  Newlin 

Joan  &  Raulf  Noffsinger 

Eve  &  Henry  Ohlinger 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 

Karen  &  David  Paldan 

Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 

Lisa  Ann  &  Bob  Parsons 

Craig  Pearson 

Dilys  Howard  Popper 

Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 

Suzanne  W.  Richards 

Patti  &  Eugene  Ross 

Diane  Roush 

Nancy  &  Prank  Russell 

Kim  &  Scott  Schaefer 

Sallye  Schumacher 

Kenneth  J.  Schutz 

Mary  Ann  &  William  Sheely 

Beverly  R.  Shortridge 

Amy  Gittler  &  Michael  Sillyman 

Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 

Dorothy  &  Harv'ey  Smith 

Maria  &  William  Smith 

Martha  &  Donald  Squire 

Jeff  Stinebiser  &  Robert  Baily 

Linda  A.  Stone 

Pat  Ganser  &  John  Strittmatter 

Garolyn  &  John  Stuart 

Anne  &  Robert  Stupp 

Pat  &  John  Sullivan 

Ghristine  Ten  Eyck  &  Gary  Deaver 

Jennifer  Theobald 

Bruce  C.  Thoeny 

Candice  &  James  Unruh 

Lynne  &  John  Unruh 

Kathryn  &  Gerrit  van  Huisstede 

Esther  L.  Voorsanger 

Leahetta  Barlin- Waller  &  Jack  Waller 

Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 

Carol  Whiteman 

Liisa  &  William  Wilder 

Kathleen  &  Robert  Winder 


Sonja  &  LaiT\’  Winter 
Syh'ia  &  Carl  Yoder 
Sheila  &  Da\'id  Young 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Leslie  Dashe^v 

Pamela  &  Greg  Dean 

Bonnie  &  Barr\'  Hess 

Douglas  Holloway  &  Dave  Riach 

Ralph  H.  Martin 

Ruth  &  Robert  McGregor 

Susan  &  Stephen  Moody 

Marv  &  Matthew  Palenica 

Linda  &  Michael  Scanzello 

Susan  &  Rodo  Sofranac 

Marsha  &  Charles  Van  Dam 

BOOJUM  TREE  CLUB 

Mark  Anderson 
Kathy  &  Steven  Ashby 
Jean  &  Harold  Bachman 
Kirsten  &  Steve  Drozdowski 
Stephan  Pincher  &  John  Snyder 
Shirlev  &  Prank  Pitch 
Linda  &  Prank  Huff 
Virgina  McGregor 
Carmine  &  Joseph  Miller 
Susan  Havranek  &  Robert  Potter 
Edrie  &  Tony  Shenuski 
Susannah  &  Leslie  SmaU 
J.  Kathr\'n  &  Mark  Sommer 
Esther  &  H.  W.  Van  Loo 
Jane  Waldron 
Kelly  &  Todd  Weber 
Helen  B.  Wooden 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Anonymous 

Jody  Blad^vin  &  Barry  Aarons 

Margaret  &  Quentin  Achuff 

Cynthia  Grace  &  Robert  Allen 

Carolyn  &  Michael  Andrews 

Julie  &  Mike  Arnold 

Patricia  &  Prank  Atlee 

Ruth  &  Michael  Austin 

Jan  &  Ron  Badley 

Marlene  &  Ralph  Bennett 

Allison  &  Charles  Blanchard 

Marcia  &  Chris  Boettcher 

Margaret  &  John  Borden 

Viv'ian  &  Roland  Boucher 

Carol  &  P.  C.  Boyle 

Joan  Broderius  &  Sharon  Broderius 

Ena  &  Peter  Broum 

Alice  Draisin-Burmeister  & 

David  Burmeister 
Marcia  J.  Busching 
Sandra  R.  Cail 
Stefanie  &  Jerry  Cargill 
Margaret  B.  Chamberlin 
Betty  &  Monte  Coffman 
Joan  &  Douglas  Cook 
Rhonda  Wrenn  &  Dennis  Cunning 
DeAnn  &  John  Dannan 
Pafricia  &  Robert  Davis 
Alan  DeVore 

Georgiana  Elias  &  Robert  Dixon 

Adeline  &  Kec'in  Driscoll 

Ann  &  Ed  Elliott 

William  G.  Parrow 

Barbara  Pool  Penzl 

John  Fleckenstein  &  Tom  Kilcommons 

Brenda  Lee  Gagas 

Marie  &  Richard  Glitz 

Ruth  &  James  Gourley 

Pran  &  Jack  Gunter 

Melissa  &  Steve  Guriy 

Janice  &  Donald  Gustafson 

Christine  Hardy  &  William  Howe 

Lori  &  Jim  Hartman 

Judi  &  Jim  Heidkamp 

Victoria  &  Stephen  Hoffman 

Heather  &  Eric  Holst 

Judy  &  Cory  Hove 

James  J.  Hubbs 

Kathleen  &  Thomas  Huck 

Mathilde  &  Charles  Huckins 

Carolyn  S.  Husemoller 

Mary  Sue  &  Paul  Ingraham 

Mark  Jacobs 

Cheryl  L.  Jennings 

Rachel  Dabill  &  Bill  Johnson 

Agnes  &  Richard  Johnson 

Alison  Hunter  Johnston  & 

Richard  Johnston 


Carol  Ann  &  William  Keane 
Sharon  Keefer 
Jeri  Kelley 
La  Quita  Kelly 

Lvnn  Krabbe  &  Bruce  Kilbride 
Lynda  &  A.  A.  Krigers 
Nicole  &  George  Kroeger  & 

Barbara  Ferris 
Pat  Bray  &  Patricia  Lamb 
Delight  &  Tim  Lane 
Leah  H.  Langermarf 
Elayne  &  Herbert  Laufman 
Marv  &  DuWavne  LeBlanc 
Karen  Smith-Lovejoy  &  Ben  Lovejoy 
Lloyd  1.  Lundquist 
Gloria  &  Bob  Lux 
Carol  &  Harvey  Mackay 
Leeta  &  Ron  Mackey 
Janet  Margrave  &  Nat  Reyes 
Paige,  Richard  &  Remick  Martinez 
Barbara  &  Sanford  McCormick 
Jacqueline  Miller 
Ana,  Gabriel  &  Thomas  Moore 
Lynn  &  Joe  Nichols 
Mary,  William  &  Andrew  North 
Patricia  &  Sam  Obregon 
Barbara  &  Gene  Parker 
Paul  R.  Peach 
Larry  L.  Peery 
Dick  Peterson 
Patricia  &  A.  Jack  Pfister 
Paulette  &  Michael  Porter 
Ginger  &  Reid  Price 
Carol  &  Tom  Quijada 
Belinda  &  Rob  Richardson 
Ann  &  Dan  Rigby 
Julie  &  Wayne  Rish 
Jeane  &  Peter  Robbeloth 
Lana  &  Bob  Rock 
Mary  Romero  &  Eric  Margolis 
Mary  &  Roland  Ruhl 
Gail  Sallustro 

Megan  Kimball  &  Chris  Sar 
Paulette  &  Walter  Schiff 
Doris  &  Alfred  Schiller 
Sophann  &  Thomas  Schleifer 
Carol  (&  James  Schmidt 
Susan  Schubert 
Barbara  &  William  Searle 
Victoria  &  Randy  Shaffer 
Kathy  Sherman 

Therese  Wehling  &  Irving  Shuman 
Jessica  &  Grazna  Spytek  & 

Marv  Sinderman 
Prannie  &  Jason  Smidt 
Mitzi  Krockover  &  Jacque  Sokolov 
Margarete  Somers 
Carolyn  &  Milton  Sommerfeld 
Madeline  &  Angelo  Spenillo 
Mary  &  Pred  Stone  111 
Phyllis  &  Leslie  Swan 
Martha  &  Steven  Swerdfeger 
Mary  &  Robert  Swift 
Andree  &  Theodore  Tarby 
Karen  M.  Thomas 

Carol  Torrey- Waldrop  &  Linwood  Waldrop 

Leonora  f.  Vullo 

Linda  J.  Wegener 

Jeff  Weiand  &  Steve  Weiand 

Naomi  &  Gerald  Weiner 

Jan  &  Roy  Wilkins 

Erica  Devlin  Williams  &  Bill  Williams 

Gai  &  Wilson  Williams 

Douglas  K.  Winckler 

Joan  &  Jerry  Witt 

Cheryl  Wyatt  &  John  Wenderski 

THE  SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  honored  to 
acknowledge  the  following  individuals  who 
luwe  included  the  Garden  in  their  estate  plans. 
Anonymous  (18) 

Anonymous  DBG  Docent 
Gail  &  John  Allan 
Sidney  Allen 
Lou  Ella  Archer 
Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Kate  &  Greg  Bakkum 
Diane  Barker 
Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.* 

David  Barnett 
Sandy  &  Ralph  Benell 
Charles  J.  Berger 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Jane  Burtnett 
Joy  &  Craig  Clifford 
Lee  Baumann  Cohn 


Jerome  W.  Daub* 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 
Rachel  K.  Dirkse 
Robert  A.  Dowle 
Marion  &  Jim  Durham 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle* 

Alice  Peffer* 

Have  you  provided  for  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  in  your  will  or 
estate  plans?  If  so,  you  may  qualify 
for  membership  in  The  Sonoran 
Circle.For  more  information 
call  Beverly  Duzik,  director  of 
development,  at  480-481-8111. 

Donna  &  Mark  Peldman 
Rose  &  Harvey  Goertz* 

Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Prank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw  * 

DeAnne  &  Michael  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  &  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Debra  E.  Korobkin 
Virginia  L.  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein* 

Pran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Beth  Meyer  Lohse  &  Rolf  Lohse 
Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 
Douglas  R.  &  Shirley  L.  Lowe 
Pamily  Trust 
Mildred  F.  May 
Patricia  &  Jack  Meinert 
Connie  Mueller 
Lorene  D.  Mullineaux* 

Patricia  Anne  Murphy 
Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 
Susan  D.  Noack 
Opal  Oyaas* 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Mathilda  M.  Parker 
Kathleen  Passey* 

Craig  Pearson 
Joel  Prescott 
Doris  Redlin 

Nancy  &  Robert  Rheinlander 
David  J.  Ritchie 
Leontine  Sassell* 

Carol  Schatt 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal* 

Don  Shaw 
Glenda  Springer 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Marilyn  Swoboda 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Michael  J.  Tucker 
Ethel  Twitchell* 

H.  W.  Van  Loo 
Nancy  E.  Wagner 

Gertrude  Webster*  j 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz 
Terry  &  Mary  Anna  Woodworth 
Eugenia  1.  Wright* 

Karen  Wyndelts  ' 

Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

*Those  whose  gifts  have  been  realized. 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category.  Desert  > 
Council  represents  an  alliance  between  C 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  &  the 
business  community  for  donors  of  $250 
or  more,  received  between  September  16,  1 
2004  and  December  15, 2004.  « 

Palo  Brea  ($20,000  +)  '■ 

Bank  One  Arizona  ■ 

SRP 

Target  Corporation  .  a 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000  +)  * 

American  Express  Company  ^ 

APS  -  Arizona  Public  Services 
Media  Buying  Services 

Mesquite  ($5,000  +)  | 

Augspurger  Komm  Engineering,  Inc. 
Bank  of  America  il 

Greenberg  Traurig,  LLP  ij 


Ironwood  ($2,500  +) 

Arid  Zone  Trees 
The  Boeing  Company 
Clear  Channel  Outdoor 
Michael's  at  the  Citadel 
Tierra  Madre  Landscape  Services 

Acacia  ($1,000  +) 

Arizona  Taste,  Inc. 

Continental  Catering 
Creations  In  Cuisine  Catering 
David  Bauer  Occasions 
Davison  Benefits  Group 
Fabulous  Foods 
Habitat  for  Humanity 
Heidi's  Home  Catering 
Northern  Trust  Bank  of  Arizona 
Phoenix  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company 
Santa  Barbara  Catering 
Scottsdale  Insurance  Company 
Southwest  Gas  Corporation 
The  Barbecue  Company 
V  &  P  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Desert  Willow  ($500-*-) 

Canyon  Record  Productions 
Drumbeat  Indian  Arts 
Fry's  Food  &  Drug  Stores 
MP  Printing  &  Graphics 
Norris  &  Benedict  Associates,  PC. 
Rizalina  Designs 
Tapestries  of  Light 
Whole  Foods  Market 

Cascalote  ($250-i-) 

Air  Comm  Corporation 
Special  Events  Table  Linens 
Sterling  Technology  Parters,  LLC 
Tri-Rentals,  Inc. 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

American  Express  Company 
APS  -  Arizona  Public  Services 
Bank  of  America  Foundation 
Chevron  Corporation 
CIGNA  Foundation 
ExxonMobil  Foundation 
Gartner,  Inc. 

Merrill  Lynch  and  Co.  Foundation,  Inc 
Pfizer  Fourdaticri  Matdiirig  Gifts  Program 
Sempra  Energy 

Thrivent  Financial  for  Lutherans 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Plant  Parents  ($25+) 

Peggy  &  Regis  Welsh 
From  Ellen  Rosen  in  honor  of 
their  marriage 

Gretchen  Burgess  &  ‘Sadie  Burgess 
From  UBS  Paine  Webber  Inc. 
upon  Gretchen's  retirement 

Friends  of  Sammy  Saguaro 
Jackie  and  Matthew  Smith 
Christmas  Gifts  for  friends 

DONATIONS 

Eugene  Addor 

Janet  &  Donald  Berg 

Melissa  Boynton  &  Doris  keeper 

Mary  Arm  Castens 

Rodney  Chavez 

Adele  Colton 

Judith  M.  Creighton 

Cheryl  &  Leonard  Destremps 

Jan  &  Thomas  Lewis 

Barbara  Miller  &  Steven  Trimble 

Lynn  &  Mark  Roosa 

Mary  &  Thomas  Schattenberg 

Shirley  Stanhope 

Karen  Rachel  &  Richard  Joel  Stem 

Virginia  M.  Ullman 

Penny  Wilson  &  Robert  Dare 

FOUNDATION  GIFTS 

Cosanti  Foundation 

The  Virginia  G.  Piper  Charitable  Trust 

GROWING  A  LEGACY 
FOR  GENERATIONS 
CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  GIFTS 

Received  between  September  16  and 
December  15, 2004. 
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Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 
Donna  Bronski  &  John  Wagner 
The  Evans  Charitable  Foundation 
The  Alberta  B.  Farrington  Foundation 
Gallagher  &  Kennedy 
Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Tahnia  &  Jeffrey  .McKeever 
Northern  Tmst  Bank  of  Arizona 
Petsmart,  Inc. 

Phoenix  Suns 

Isabelle  &  Stephen  Roman 

Nancy  &  Frank  Russell 

Anna  &  Frederick  Steiner 

Mary  K.  Sterling 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 

HONORARY  & 

MEMORIAL  GIFTS 

Honorary  and  memorial  contributions  are 
used  to  provide  for  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden's  horticulture,  education  and 
research  programs.  Gifts  may  also  provide 
for  bencfies,  plaques  and  photo  stations. 
From  September  16  to  December  31, 2004, 
contributions  have  been  received: 

In  honor  of: 

Barbara  Weisz 
Audrey  &  Mickey  Berens 
Sue  &  Sid  Hoffman 
Ruth  Ruffer 

Marshall  Butterfly  Pavillion 
Janice  Laurant  &  Denis  Plewniak 

Peggy  &  Regis  Welsh  (wedding) 
Ellen  Rosen 

Gretchen  Burgess  (retirement) 

USB  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

In  memory  of  Carol  Bulla 

Ray  Arvizu 

Kathryn  Baker 

Diane  Barker 

David  Barnett 

James  Beaton,  P.  C. 

BCBS  of  AZ  -  Human  Resources  Dept. 
BCBS  of  AZ  -  Data  Mgt.  Dept. 

Blue  Shield  of  CA 
Tricia  &  Tim  Crilly 
Sybil  Francis  &  Michael  Crow 
.Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Beverly  &  Paul  Duzik 
Rebecca  Ailes-Fine  &  Peter  Fine 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Betty  &  Ray  Jackson 
Suzanne  Gerber  Keown 
Marjorie  &  Thomas  Kinser 
Susan  &  Richard  Krecker 
Jean  &  Will  Low  &  Family 
Marcia  &  James  Lowman 
Tahnia  &  Jeffrey  .McKeever 
Joyce  &  John  Melter 
Kathy  &  Charles  Munson 
Sharon  &  James  Murphy 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
The  (Jrcutt/Winslow  Partnership 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Cynthia  &  Scott  Patricki 
Patricia  &  Jack  Pfister 
Nanev  &  Frank  Russell 
Schaller  Anderson,  Inc 
Carol  Schatt 
Beverly  Sduelderup 
Kenneth  J.  Schutz 
Dr.  James  Sears 
SRP 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Linda  &  Richard  Whitney 
The  Wylie  Girls 
Liisa  &  William  Wilder 
Sheila  &  Richard  Woolworth 
Cindy  &  Steve  Yeargan 

In  memory  of  Harvey  and  Rose  Goertz 
Nancy  Jorgensen 
Janice  Goertz 
Steve  Goertz 

In  memory  of  Naomi  Kitchel 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 

In  memory  of  Dorothy  Palmer 
Irene  Siegel 

In  memory  of  John  Strickland 
Barbara  &  Curt  Behun 

In  memory  of  Dorothy  G.  Walsh 
Peggy  Taylor 


In  memory  of  Victoria  S.  Wolff 

Elizabeth  &  Robert  Backie 

Michelle  Buck 

Marion  &  Marc  Lemer 

Kirti  Mathura 

Jean  &  Ralph  (^uinsey 

Laurie  Salmons 

IN-KIND  GIFTS 

Arid  Zone  Trees 

Augspurger  Komm  Engineering,  Inc. 

Joan  E.  Bergheimer 

Berridge  Nursery 

Jean  M.  Besich 

Canyon  Record  Productions 

Pamela  Cooper  &  Margaret  Wilson 

Sue  Denning 

James  E.  Drake  Jr. 

Margie  Fraze 
Fry's  Food  &  Drug  Stores 
Greenberg  Traurig,  LLP 
Carolyn  Hills 
Gerald  Huxel 

Michelle  Smith  and  Keith  Longpre 

MP  Printing  &  Graphics 

Patricia  &  Jack  .Meinert 

Janis  Munsil 

Jeanne  &  John  Oehler 

Jane  B.  Schlosberg 

Cathie  &  Glenn  Smith 

Micaiah  Smith-Pierce 

Jim  Sudal 

Tri-Rentals,  Inc. 

.Melissa  &  Cliff  Turner 
V  &  P  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Whole  Foods  Market 
Sylvia  &  Carl  Yoder 

HOW  DOES  YOUR  GARDEN 
GROW  APPEAL 

Anonymous  (7) 

Miriam  Abome 
.Margaret  &  Quentin  Achuff 
Laura  Albes 

Neil  Allison  &  Rick  Campoy 

Mary  Jo  &  Gene  Almendinger 

Cheryl  Andersen 

Clarissa  Archer 

Catherine  Babcock 

James  E.  Bacon 

Elsie  &  James  Bagley 

Diane  Barker 

Norma  &  George  Barratt 

Joseph  Barrow 

Judy  &  Larrie  Bates 

Eric  Bauman 

Shirley  &  Thomas  Bekey 

Connie  &  Jim  Belina 

Joan  &  Glenn  Bennett 

Jean  M.  Besich 

Jean  D.  Binford 

Julie  Blake 

Roselyn  &  Arthur  Blumenthal 

Pauline  &  Paul  Blunt 

Karen  Bond 

.Miriam  Boone 

Roya  &  Glenn  Bowlus 

Beth  Brand 

Barbara  L.  Brodeur 

Jean  &  Robert  Brooks 

Lisa  Buchner 

Robert  Bulla 

Brien  H.  Butler 

Coriime  &  Bruce  Butts 

Marilyn  Campbell  &  Walter  Hodges 

Naomi  Caras-Miller 

Ruth  &  Phil  Carll 

Dave  Carlson 

James  Carlson 

Barbara  &  Richard  Carlson 

Josephine  &  Richard  Carpenter 

Patricia  &  John  Case 

Mary  Catellier 

Anne  &  Fred  Christensen 

Clara  G.  Cist 

Sue  Clark-Johnson  &  Brooks  Johnson 
Gayle  &  David  Clinehens 
Alice  &  David  Cook 
Pamela  Cooper  &  Margaret  Wilson 
Mary  &  Richard  Cordova 
Sharon  &  Robert  Cottor 
Anick  Coudart  and  Sander 
Van  Der  Leuuv 
Doris  &  Richard  Dale 
Dixie  &  David  Damrel 
Ada  &  Chad  Davis 


Mariorie  &  C.  Thomas  Dean 

Andrea  Denning 

Pinney  Deupree 

Catherine  &  Jack  DeWaard 

Deborah  Jamieson  &  Scott  DeWald 

Florence  &  Harold  Dibblee 

Nancy  &  Edmund  Dobak 

Irene  Doody 

Helen  M.  Ctrury 

Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 

Beverly  &  Paul  Duzik 

Rochelle  Malinoff  &  Paul  Dygert 

Mary  &  Ehret 

Angelica  Elliott 

David  H.  Emme 

Grace  Escudero 

Ardie  &  Stephen  Evans 

Lisa  Farrar 

Richard  Finney 

Amy  &  Duane  Ford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ford,  Jr. 

Cynthia  E.  Foss 
Pat  &  Tom  Fridena 
Barbara  M.  Furr 
Marie  Gant 
Chris  Garton 
Eric  Garton 
Patti  &  Tim  Garvin 
Susan  Lynn  Grieshober 
Frances  &  Ken  Grillo 
Elin  Cantliffe-Guenther  & 

Douglass  Guenther 
C.  R.  Guzman 
Kathy  &  Michael  Haake 
Gilbert  A.  Harrison 
Betty  Jane  Heath 

Barbara  Hink-Heiuy  &  George  Henry 

Diana  &  William  Herron 

Susan  &  Andrew  Hertneky 

Gwen  Holland 

Sheryl  &  M.  Lynne  Holt 

Maria  &  Frank  House 

Sona  Hovagimian 

Jean  &  Duane  Humlicek 

Renee  &  Peter  Immel 

Patricia  &  Robert  Jenkinson 

Linda  &  Ralph  Jensen 

Jane  Jozoff 

Mary  Kaltenthaler 

Martha  Kaplan  &  Peter  Cole 

Pam  Kavanaugh  &  Keith  Matz 

La  Quita  Kelly 

Carole  &  J.  Richard  Kelso 

Marcia  &  Joseph  Ketchum 

Jules  Klagge 

Margaret  Kleinschmidt 

Nancy  &  Ralph  Knight 

Donna  Korb 

Shirley  &  Burnell  Kraft 

Carey  Krog 

Jo  Kuleff 

Lenore  &  Nat  Laskin 
Diane  Laush  &  Robert  Dummer 
Barbara  Lavetter  &  Mary  Lou 
Edgeworth  &  Joseph  Burke 
Ralie  J.  Lawrence 
Mary  &  DuWayne  LeBlanc 
Sally  &  Richard  Lehmann 
Connie  &  George  Leon 
Martha  &  Leroy  Lewis 
Julie  &  H.  J.  Louis 
Elna  Lidman 
Anne  M.  Lind 
Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Barbara  &  Robert  Long 
Michelle  Smith  and  Keith  Longpre 
MaryLynn  Mack 
Kathryn  &  Phil  Martens 
Patricia  F.  Martin 
Robert  Martin 
Kirti  Mathura 
Mildred  F.  May 
Stacy  &  Christopher  McCabe 
Diane  McCarrick 
Elaine  McGinn 
Tahnia  &  Jeffrey  McKeever 
Janet  &  John  McKelvey 
Frank  F.  McKiimey 
Priscilla  T.  McLeod 
Nancy  B.  McMahon 
Scott  McMahon 
Barbara  &  Mark  Mehrtens 
Gertrude  Mell 
Joyce  Melter 
James  V.  Merritt,  Sr. 

Tom  Mitchell 


Cindy  &  Frank  Mizner 
Kim  &  Jay  Mohr 
Dorothy  Donnelley  Moller 
Pamela  &  Mark  Moret 
John  S.  Morton 
Janis  Munsil 
James  Nafziger 
Florence  &  Jerry  Nelson 
Marion  &  William  Nenstiel 
Joan  &  Paul  Nykamp 
Patricia  &  Sam  Obregon 
Eve  &  Henry  Ohlinger 
Kimberlee  &  Amador  Padilla 
Mary  &  Matthew  Palenica 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Gita  &  Chhotu  Patel 
Phyllis  F.  Patterson 
Evelyn  M.  Pegany 
Barbara  &  Albert  Peters 
Marcia  &  Robert  Pfeffer 
Bernella,  John  &  Nija  Phelps 
Diana  Clauss  &  Mark  Philp 
Andrea  &  Jeff  Pinkston 
Michele  Pitzer 
Susan  &  Larry  Plosker 
Use  &  Gerold  Pokorny 
Raul  Puente 
Edgar  A.  Ralston 
Debra  &  Margaret  Rapisarda 
Audrey  Redding 
Lionel  Reyes 
Kathryn  Rice 
Kathy  Ryan 

Diane  Rogers  &  Kristi  Oquist 
Diane  Roush 

Jeanne  &  Edward  Rudnicki 

Patricia  &  Daniel  Rukavina 

Karen  &  John  Runberg 

Dolores  &  Thomas  Ryan 

John  Sallot  &  Randy  Lovely 

Maryn  &  Avery  Sandberg 

Martha  Spruell  &  Charles  Sargent 

Pat  &  Francis  Scalzi 

Ann  &  Peter  Scardello 

Kenneth  J.  Schutz 

Sharon  &  Robert  Schwandt 

Kathryn  &  David  Schwarz 

Margerie  Green  &  Keith  Scoular 

Robert  Sears 

Carol  H.  Seeley 

Susan  Shipka 

Cathie  &  Glenn  Smith 

Kevin  Smith 

Patricia  Smith 

William  Sowle 

Alice  Spallinger 

Rebecca  Spellman 

Claire  &  John  Steigerwald 

Ted  Tawshunsky 

Suzanne  &  Charles  Taylor 

Barbara  &  A.R.  Thomas 

Eden  &  Don  Thompson 

Linnea  Thompson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Thornton 

Dorothy  Tolzman 

Linda  &  Lawrence  Tucker 

Lenore  &  Larry  VanWiel 

Jan  &  Darrel  Waite 

Katherine  M.  Wasko 

Connie  &  Craig  Weatherup 

Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 

Carolyn  &  Christopher  Whitesides 

Joanne  Wiksell 

Liisa  &  William  Wilder 

Eleanor  &  Pershing  Wilkins 

Kris  Gibney  Williams  & 

Jim  Williams 

Melanie  &  Robert  Williams 
Paty  Wilson 

Kathleen  &  Robert  Winder 
Eileen  &  Terry  Winters 
Wendy  Franz  &  Robert  Wirthlin 
Helen  L.  Wolfe 
Charlotte  Zartman 
Beth  &  David  Zeibig 
Mary  L.  Zicarelli 

We  attempt  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of 
our  donoris  names.  If  you  note  an 
error  or  omission,  please  contact  the 
Gardem's  development  assistant, 
Rebecca  Spellman  at  4S0-481-8193. 
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Calendar  of  Special  Events 

Call  the  Garden  at  480-941-1225  for  more  information 

Maxine  &  Jonathan  Marshall  Butterfly  Pavilion 

Spring  Exhibit 

Garden  Members'  Preview:  Friday,  March  11  /lO  a.m.-4  p.m. 

Open  to  the  public:  March  12-May  8 
Monday-Friday  /  noon-4  p.m.;  Saturdays  &  Sundays  /lO  a.m.-4  p.m. 

Spring  Plant  Sale  Festival 

Garden  Members'  Preview:  Friday,  March  18/7  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Open  to  the  public:  March  19/7  a.m.-5  p.m.  /  March  20/9  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Celebrate  the  Agave 

Friday,  April  1  —  Agave  on  the  Rocks  /  6  -10  p.m. 

For  tickets,  call  480-941-1225 
Saturday  &  Sunday,  April  2  &  3  —  Agave  Festival 
10  a.m.-3  p.m.,  free  with  Garden  admission 

Dinner  on  the  Desert 

Friday,  April  15  /  6:30  p.m.,  throughout  the  Garden 
Tickets  begin  at  $300  per  person;  call  480-481-8147 

Annual  Cactus  Show  and  Sale 

Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society 
Friday-Sunday,  April  22-24  /  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  free  with  Garden  admission 

Annual  Meeting  of  Garden  Members 

Thursday,  May  19/5  p.m.  /  Dorrance  Hall 

Jazz  in  the  Garden 

Fridays,  March  25-May  27  /  7-9  p.m.  /  Ullman  Terrace 
Fridays,  June  3-24  /  7:30-9:30  p.m.  /  Ullman  Terrace 

Mother's  Day  Lunch  and  Concert  with  Esteban 

Sunday,  May  8 

Two  shows:  11  a.m.-l  p.m.  or  4-6  p.m. 

For  ticket  prices  and  additional  information,  please  call  480-941-1225. 


The  mission  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden: 

The  Garden's  commitment  to  the  community  is  to  advance 
excellence  in  education,  research,  exhibition,  and 
conservation  of  desert  plants  of  the  world  xvith  emphasis 
on  the  Southwestern  United  States.  We  will  ensure  that 
the  Garden  is  always  a  compelling  attraction  that 
brings  to  life  the  many  wonders  of  the  desert. 


Annual  Rep0M 
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Board  of  Trustees 
2004-2005 

Officers 

President,  William  Wilder 
Vice  President,  Melodie  Lewis 
Vice  President,  Jim  Kitchel 
Secretary,  Oonagh  Boppart 
Treasurer,  David  Barnett 

Trustees 

Ken  Allison 
Bob  Bulla 

Susan  Clark-Johnson 
Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Lou  F.  Comus,  Jr. 

Kathy  Goeppinger,  Ph.D. 

FJazel  Hare 

George  Leonard 

Janet  R.  Lewis 

Barbara  Lieberson,  ex  officio 

William  B.  Long 

John  P.  Lorenzen 

Bruce  Macdonough 

Tahnia  McKeever 

Sue  Melton 

Ann  Morrow 

Meredeth  Rohner  Moss 

Kathy  Munson 

Rose  Papp 

Scott  T.  Schaefer 

Bill  Sheely 

Michael  W.  Sillyman 

John  Sullivan 

Nancy  Swanson 

Bob  Tancer 

David  Young,  Ph.D. 

Ed  Young 

Trustees  Emeriti 
H.  Clifton  Douglas 
William  Huizingh,  Ph.D. 
Mildred  May 
Virginia  Ullman 

Kenneth  J.  Schutz, 
the  Dr.  William  Huizingh 
Executive  Director 


THE  SONORAN  QUARTERLY 


J  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  annual 
Volunteers  in  the  Garden  recognition  luncheon 
earlier  this  season  and  the  energy  at  that  event — 
like  everything  else  associated  with  our  volunteers 
— was  incredible. 

The  luncheon  is  an  annual  happening  hosted  each 
spring  by  the  entire  Garden  staff  to  say  "Thank 
You"  to  the  500  dedicated  volunteers  who  give 
their  time  and  energy  throughout  the  year  to  make 
the  Garden  run  smoothly.  This  year  we  were 
celebrating  the  fact  that  our  volunteers  accumulated 
more  than  sixty  thousand  hours  of  service  to  the 
Garden  in  2004 — the  equivalent  of  thirty  full-time 
staff  positions. 

Volunteers  in  the  Garden  are  active  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  work  side  by  side  with  our  staff.  Some 
volunteers  are  more  visible  (like  the  tour  guides  you 
see  every  day  on  the  trails),  while  others  are  less 
so  (such  as  those  who  preserve  and  mount  plant 
specimens  in  the  herbarium).  But  all  are  essential. 

Every  volunteer  at  the  Garden  has  received  exteiTsive 
training — at  the  very  least  covering  basic  botany, 


Ken  Schutz 


Volunteers,  Susan  Flemming  and  Jim  Astholz,  in 
propagation  area. 


VOLUNTEERS 
IN  THE  GARDEN: 
500  strong 
AND  GROWING 
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Library  Volunteer,  Jean  Hogg,  sorts  slides  for  the  Garden’s 
history  archives. 


desert  ecology  and  "Garden  Facts  101."  The  vast 
majority  have  gone  on  to  take  advanced  training  in 
their  particular  areas  of  interest,  and  many  more 
regularly  attend  continuing  education  sessions 
offered  throughout  the  year. 

Here  at  the  Garden  we  affectionately  refer  to  new 
volunteers  as  "Sprouts"  and  to  well  seasoned  vol¬ 
unteers  (those  with  more  than  ten  years  of  service) 
as  "Hardy  Perennials."  The  recent  growth  in  the 
ranks  of  both  of  these  groups  gives  a  sense  of  the 
vitality  of  our  volunteer  program.  In  2004,  sixty 
new  volunteers  completed  the  Sprouts  program 
and  twenty-three  more  volunteers  reached  Hardy 


Perennial  status,  bringing  the  total  size  of  that 
group  to  168. 


ONTENTS 
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As  of  December  31, 2004,  two  of  our  volunteers  had 
each  given  more  than  ten  thousand  hours  of  service 
to  the  Garden.  Five  volunteers  have  given  between 
five  thousand  and  ten  thousand  hours,  and  another 
twenty  volunteers  have  given  between  two  thou¬ 
sand  and  five  thousand  hours. 

Reading  about  such  an  impressive  record  of  service, 
you  might  think  that  the  Garden's  need  for  volunteers 
is  fully  met.  But  you  would  be  mistaken!  Just  as 
the  Garden's  numbers  of  visitors,  programs,  classes, 
plant  collection  and  herbarium  specimens  have  all 
grown  in  recent  years,  so  has  our  need  for  volunteers. 

And  so  we  continue  to  recruit  new  volunteers  for 
the  Garden.  The  next  training  session  will  be  offered 
this  fall,  and  I  invite  you  to  find  out  more  about 
volunteer  opportunities  at  the  Garden  by  contacting 
Pat  Smith  or  MaryLynn  Mack,  our  administrators  of 
volunteers,  at  psmith@dbg.org  or  mlmack@dbg.org. 

Pat  and  MaryLynn  know  that  a  volunteer  program 
is  successful  only  when  it  enriches  the  lives  of  both 
the  institution  and  the  volunteers  who  sustain  it, 
and  they  will  work  hard  to  identify  the  right  place 
for  you  in  our  volunteer  organization.  Who  knows, 
by  the  end  of  2005  you  might  be  our  newest  Sprout 
and,  ten  years  from  now,  you  may  look  back  on 
this  letter  as  the  starting  point  in  your  career  as  a 
Hardy  Perennial  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  w 

Ken  Schutz 

The  Dr.  William  Huizingh  Executive  Director 
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ON  OUR  COVER 

The  genus  Eriosyce  was  revised  by  Fred  Katterman  in  1994. 
It  now  includes  the  older  Neochilenia  and  Neoporteria,  as 
well  as  other  genera.  These  plants  are  distributed  along  the 
eastern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Andes  from  central  Chile 
to  Peru  and  into  northwestern  Argentina.  The  plants  are 
mostly  solitary,  globose  and  have  attractive  colorful  flowers, 
making  them  popular  with  collectors. 

Cover  photograph  by  Adam  Rodriguez 
adamsphoto@cox.  net 
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Chad  Davis  plants  one  of  three  Aloe  dichotoma, 
which  form  the  foundation  of  the  new  bed. 


Ihe  Garden  has  installed  a  new  bed 
featuring  the  aloes  of  Arabia  and  the  Horn 
of  Africa. 


Located  in  a  sunny  area  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Succulent  House,  the  aloes  in  this 
bed  should  not  only  tolerate  but  thrive 
in  the  intensity  of  our  summer  sun. 

While  some  aloes  need  to  be  tucked 
under  trees  for  protection,  the  new  bed 
features  plants  from  the  harsh  environment 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula  and  northern 
Africa  that  should  be  able  to  withstand 
the  climatic  extremes  of  our  "Valley  of 
the  Sunburn." 


The  bed  includes  sixty-five  plantings,  all 
of  which  were  already  at  the  Garden  so 
there  was  no  cost  for  plant  material.  It 
clears  some  valuable  space  in  the 
Greenbaum  Greenhouse  for  further 
additions  to  the  collection. 


A  number  of  these  plants,  which  repre¬ 
sent  thirty-one  taxa*,  were  grown  from 
seed  by  Cathy  Babcock,  director  of 


lavaceae  & 
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Plants  were  placed  in  the  new  bed  before 
planting. 


attention  to  our  arbitrary  political 
boundaries,  some  taxa  can  be  found  in 
more  than  one  country.  Many  of  these 
newly  discovered  aloes  show  vast  hor- 
ticultural  merit  for  their  striking  form 
and  beauty,  as  well  as  their  ability  to 
thrive  in  unforgiving  conditions. 


horticulture  at  the  Garden  and  formerly 
the  horticulturist  in  charge  of  the  aloe 
collection.  Many  of  the  plants  are  on 
display  at  the  Garden  for  the  first  time. 

Thirty-three  plants  from  sixteen  taxa  in 
the  new  bed  come  from  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  Among  them  is  the  interesting 
Aloe  pendens,  which,  as  its  name  suggests, 
hangs  downward  on  the  sides  of  cliffs. 
A.  collenetteae,  another  cliff  dweller,  has 
leaves  of  an  unusual  blue  color  that  are 
unique  in  our  collection.  A.  pseudoruhro- 
violacea  has  a  thick,  sprawling  stem 
ending  in  a  rosette  of  wide  leaves  that 
is  two  feet  in  diameter;  its  many-branched 
inflorescence  holds  impressive  large, 
waxy,  red  or  yellow  flowers,  but  we  will 
y  have  to  wait  until  the  plant  flowers  to 
see  what  color  ours  is. 

African  species  to  look  for  include  A. 
rigens,  from  Somalia,  which  has  large, 
suckering  rosettes,  with  impressive, 
slightly  pink  and  very  toothy  margins, 
lime  green  leaves,  and  rose-pink  flowers 
that  appear  in  late  March.  A.  adigratana, 
from  Ethiopia,  has  even  larger,  frequently 
suckering  heads,  dark-green  spotted 
leaves,  and  a  candelabra-like  inflorescence 
with  orange  flowers  that  also  appear  in 
late  March.  A.  lindenii  is  a  medium-sized, 
solitary  plant  with  silver-gray  leaves,  and 
rosy-red  flowers  with  a  green  mouth. 

Other  highlights  of  the  new  bed  are 
three  large  A.  dichotoma  plants  and  mass 
plantings  of  A.  hereroensis  and  A.  viridiflora. 
A.  dichotoma  ranges  from  the  most  arid 
region  of  South  Africa,  the  Richtersveld, 
north  into  the  Namibian  Desert,  where 
it  is  commonly  known  as  Quiver  Tree. 


In  habitat  A.  dichotoma  can  reach  thirty 
feet  high  and  an  estimated  age  of  three 
hundred  years.  A.  hereroensis  can  be 
found  in  northwestern  South  Africa,  all 
of  Namibia,  and  southern  Angola.  This 
aloe  has  wonderful  recurved,  powdery 
silver,  H-spotted  leaves,  and  beautiful 
clusters  of  orange  flowers.  A.  viridiflora 
is  a  Namibian  endemic.  It  has  shapely, 
light  green  leaves,  remains  solitary,  and 
may  reach  three  feet  in  diameter.  A. 
viridiflora  is  unique  in  the  genus,  with 
its  odd,  greenish  flowers. 

The  natural  range  of  the  genus  extends 
northward  from  the  southern  tip  of  Africa 
throughout  equatorial  Africa  through 
the  Horn  of  Ahica  including  the  countries 
of  the  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  Eritrea,  and 
Somalia,  across  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Arabian  peninsula.  On  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  fleshy,  berry-fruited  aloes 
formerly  known  as  Lomatophyllum  spp. 
as  well  as  the  traditional  dry  fruited 
aloes  can  be  found.  On  many  of  the  ! 
other  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  most 
notably  the  Comoros,  Mauritius  and  the 
Seychelles,  berry-fruited  aloes  can  be 
found  as  well. 

Most  of  the  aloes  of  the  Arabian  penin¬ 
sula  are  new  to  cultivation  as  this  area 
is  still  being  explored  botanically.  About 
fifty  taxa  have  been  described  from  the 
peninsula  and  more  are  being  described 
each  year.  The  aloes  can  be  found  in  the 
countries  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen,  and 
Oman.  Saudi  Arabia  is  home  to  twenty- 
four  taxa,  Oman  is  host  to  five,  and 
Yemen,  being  the  closest  to  the  African 
mainland  has  the  highest  concentration 
with  thirty  taxa.  Because  plants  pay  no 


Many  of  you  may  be  aware  that  this  bed, 
now  filled  with  aloes,  was  formerly 
our  primary  display  of  Arizona  agaves. 
Do  not  worry!  The  agaves  are  not  gone. 
We  are  planting  a  new,  enlarged  and 
improved  Arizona  agave  bed  in  May 
after  the  Butterfly  Pavilion  closes.  It  will 
be  home  to  all  of  the  formally  described 
taxa  as  well  as  those  that  are  still  under 
investigation  by  our  own  Wendy  Hodgson, 
senior  research  botanist  and  director  of 
the  herbarium.  The  new  plantings  will 
be  in  the  beds  located  immediately  west 


Aloe  adigratana. 


of  the  Butterfly  Pavilion  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  sidewalk  that  lead  to  the  entrance. 
This  will  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  space  we  have  dedicated  to  the  agaves 
of  our  state  and  will  allow  us  to  display 
these  amazing  plants  en  masse  instead  of : 
as  individuals  as  they  were  in  the  past  ^ 

*A  taxon  is  an  individual  taxonomic  unit  of  amj 
rank  and  includes  subspecies,  varieties-,^ybrids, 
and  any  distinct  forms  or  population^.  ,  2,,' 
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Pachycereus  pringlei,  Cardons 


6.  Yucca  rigida  can  be  found  in  front  of  the 
Succulent  House.  Some  of  these  spectacular 
plants  were  grown  from  seed  collected 
from  north  of  Durango,  Mexico,  in  1965. 


7.  The  tall,  short-leaved  Yticca  valida, 
endemic  to  Baja  California,  is  found  in  front 
of  the  Succulent  House  with  Y.  rigida.  This 
was  one  of  the  sixty-two  collections  that 
Lindsay  and  Hoard  made  in  Baja  California 
for  the  Garden  in  less  than  two  weeks  in 
August  1939. 1  have  many  fond  memories 


Sophora  secundiflora,  Mescal  bean 


E 

E 


A  few  more  favorite  plants 


In  March  we  published  an  article  by 
Patrick  Quirk,  then  curator  of  cactus  at  the 
Garden,  listing  his  choice  of  the  Garden's  ten 
most  spectacular  plants.  Everyone  loves  lists, 
and  everyone  could  make  a  list.  Here  are 
lists  of  favorite  Garden  plants  compiled  by 
two  favorite  Gardeners:  Wendy  Hodgson, 
director  of  the  herbariimi  and  senior  research 
botanist;  and  Charlie  Brenner,  a  long-time 
volunteer. 

WENDY  HODGSON,  M.S.,  director  of  the 
herbarium  and  senior  research  botanist 

It  is  interesting  that  a  number  of  my  favorite 
plants  (other  than  the  ubiquitous  creosote 
and  saguaro)  are  also  Patrick's  favorite  plants. 
I  am  drawn  not  only  to  the  appearance  of 
the  plant,  but  its  history  as  well.  All  of  these 
plants  have  a  story  to  tell. 

1.  Stenocereiis  thurberi,  Organ-pipe  cactus, 
on  the  Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail.  These 
beautiful  mature  plants  were  salvaged  from 
mining  expansion  activities  near  Ajo  in  1940 
by  George  Lindsay  and  others.  A  number  of 
salvage  trips  have  been  made  to  this  area 
to  rescue  imperiled  plants. 

2.  Olneya  tesota,  Ironwood,  that  grows 
across  the  walk  east  of  Elliot  Patio  beside 
the  ramp  up  to  the  Patio  Cafe.  I  love  iron- 
woods,  especially  this  one,  which  I  planted 
in  1978.  It's  becoming  an  old  friend. 


3.  Sophora  secundiflora,  Mescal  bean,  are 
beautiful  plants  with  their  sUvery  and  green 
foliage  and  purple-lavender,  fragrant 
flowers.  My  particular  favorite  is  nestled 
right  beside  what  were  the  windows  of 
the  old  herbarium.  When  it  bloomed,  it 
perfumed  the  air  with  its  characteristic 
fragrance.  This  plant  was  collected  by  my 
friends  Rodney  Engard  and  John  H.  Weber 
in  1973  from  the  Sierra  Sail  Marcos  y  Pinos 
in  Coaluiila,  Mexico.  Rodney  had  thought 
that  tliis  might  be  an  undescribed  taxon. 

4.  Pachycereus  pringlei,  The  big  Cardons, 
in  front  of  Webster  Auditorium,  which 
Patrick  also  liked,  came  to  the  Garden  as 
small  juveniles  collected  by  R.  Hoard  and 
George  Lindsay  back  in  1939.  Tliis  shows 
Lindsay's  far-sightedness  in  seeing  that  the 
Garden's  collections  were  valuable  for 
research  (plants  had  data)  and  beautiful  for 
display.  Today,  these  plants  still  continue  to 
instill  a  sense  of  awe  to  thousands  of  visitors. 

5.  Fouquieria  shrevei  grows  in  the  bed  near 
Webster  Auditorium,  near  my  favorite 
ironwood.  You  could  easily  miss  it  because 
it  is  still  a  small,  unpretentious  plant.  It  is 
not  just  any  ocotillo,  however,  but  is  one 
Rodney  Engard  collected  in  1974  near 
Guatro  Cienagas  in  Goahuila,  Mexico.  A 
few  years  later  Rodney  took  me  back  to  tliis 
site  where  we  collected  additional  plants; 
tliis,  mifortunately,  is  the  only  one  yet 
alive.  It  is  endemic  to  tliis  area,  found  only 
on  gypsum  soils  and  is  considered  rare. 


of  camping  under  these  magnificent  plants 
on  earlier  plant  collecting  excursions. 

8.  Merremia  aurea,  or  yuca,  grows  on  the 
black  gate  at  Elliot  Patio.  Its  beautiful  yellow 
flowers  thrive  even  m  the  hottest  of  summer. 
It  is  endemic  to  southern  Baja  Galifornia, 
and  ethnographic  and  historical  reports 
indicate  that  its  tuber-like  roots  saved  many 
a  traveling  soul  (pirates,  clergy,  and  soldiers) 
during  the  1500s  through  the  early  1800s. 

9.  Stenocereus  enica,  as  it  was  for  Patrick 
who  described  the  plant  very  well,  is  a 
favorite  of  mine.  This  plant  is  the  Garden's 
first  accession,  having  come  from  Gilbert 
Tegelberg  in  1939  from  a  collection  he  made 
on  the  Magdalena  Plains  of  Baja  California, 
the  only  place  where  it  is  found. 


Photoaraoh  bv  Adam  Rodriquez  Photograph  by  Adam  Rodriguez 


10.  Geoffroea  decorticans  are  plants  that 
Patrick  also  identified  as  his  favorite.  These 
plants  were  grown  from  seed  by  former 
horticulturist  John  H.  Weber  in  the  late  1970s, 
again  demonstrating  foresight  as  to  what 
these  plants  could  offer  in  later  years. 

CHARLIE  BRENNER,  volunteer  with 
12,000  hours,  also  known  as  "the  water 
guy:" 

Our  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  been  a 
revelation  to  a  person  who  grew  up  on  the 
Atlantic  Coastal  plain  and  has  lived  near 
three  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Garden  belies 
many  desert  stereotypes  promulgated  by 
the  media,  Hollywood,  and  schools.  Deserts 
are  not  dry,  sandy,  barren  wastelands.  The 
wild  animals  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  plant  life  are  astounding.  All  of  it  is 
fascinating,  but  I  choose  ten  to  list  of  the 
many  dozens  of  plants  that  are  wonderful. 
When  you  look  at  these  plants,  I  encourage 
you  to  use  the  same  technique  as  in  identi¬ 
fying  birds:  Observe  all  details,  from  the 
beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  On  a  plant,  look 
at  the  structure — the  stem,  leaf  sizes,  color, 
placement,  the  flower  (size,  color,  shape, 
petals,  stamen,  pistil,  etc.)  It  is  guaranteed 
that  beauty  and  amazement  will  be  your 
companions. 


1.  Calliandra  califomica,  Baja  Fairy  Duster 
Walking  down  the  main  trail,  take  a  left  turn 
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toward  the  Gactus  House.  The  first  plant 
on  your  right  is  Calliandra  califomica,  Baja 
Fairy  Duster.  This  plant  is  native  to  Baja 
California,  and  to  a  layman,  tliere  is  deception. 
What  appears  to  be  a  stringy,  red  flower  is 
a  cluster  of  approximately  ten  small  flowers. 
Looking  closely,  you  will  see  what  seem  to 
be  small  leaves.  Actually  they  are  the  sepals. 
When  a  hummingbird  is  feeding  on  these 
flowers,  by  using  a  little  imagination  we  can 
experience  the  fun  of  seeing  a  fairy,  flitting 
about  on  its  duties  of  dusting  the  plant. 

1  Opuntia  microdasys,  Bunny  Ear  Prickly  Pear 
Going  south  on  the  main  trail,  about  thirty 
feet  past  the  entrance  to  the  crested  saguaro, 
you  will  see  on  the  right  a  compact  cactus 
that  has  many  branches.  This  is  the  Opuntia 
microdasys.  It  has  large,  round,  close-set 
areoles  that  contain  many,  many  glochids. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  spines.  The  fruit  is 
red,  with  numerous  areoles.  These  also  are 
covered  with  an  abundance  of  glochids. 
Why  no  spines  on  a  cactus?  According  to 
Patrick  Quirk,  spines  are  modified  leaves, 
and  the  cactus  apparently  does  not  need  the 
extra  shade  or  protection.  Why  so  many 
glochids,  when  Opuntia  fads  indica  (Indian 
Fig  Prickly  Pear)  has  few  spines  or  glochids? 
What  CTeated  the  difference  and  why?  These 
are  some  of  the  things  that  make  the  Garden 
so  interesting.  YouTl  also  notice  this  plant 
should  have  been  named  Mickey  Mouse 
instead  of  Bunny  Ears. 

3.  Ruellia  peninsularis,  Ruellia 
An  example  of  Ruellia  peninsularis  is  a 
four-foot,  rounded  bush  on  the  left  as  you 
enter  the  herb  garden.  Its  natural  range  is 
Baja  California  and  Sonora,  Mexico.  Purple, 
bell-shaped  flowers  may  be  seen  nearly  all 
year.  The  heaviest  bloomii'ig  is  during  spring 
and  early  summer.  Howering  produces  small, 
dark  seedpods.  Dryirig  after  a  rain,  the  pods 
burst  open  to  shoot  the  seeds  out  on  wet 
soil.  This  must  be  Nature's  way  of  helping 
Ruellia  propagate.  If  you  wet  a  section  of 
the  plant  with  your  spray  bottle,  you  will 
see  the  seeds  fly  out  and  hear  the  pop  as 
they  open.  How  did  this  plant  develop 
such  an  interesting  characteristic?  School 
children  and  visitors  on  tour  seem  to  be 
amazed  when  they  hear  the  pop  and  see 
the  seeds  sailing  out. 


4.  Salvia  greggii,  Autumn  Sage  or  Texas 
Red  Sage 

Salvia  greggii  is  a  woody,  evergreen  shrub 
two  to  three  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide. 
It  can  be  seen  in  the  tree  wells  on  the  terrace 
near  tlie  cafe.  Blooms  of  one  inch,  tube-shaped, 
magenta  flowers  occur  heavily  in  March 
and  April,  and  continue  during  the  summer, 
ending  in  October  or  November.  It  is  not 
possible  to  see  the  stamen  or  pistil  on  these 
flowers.  If  you  emulate  a  feeding  hum¬ 
mingbird,  however,  by  using  a  ver\^  small 
twig  to  duplicate  a  beak  you  will  see  two 
stamens  covered  with  yellow  pollen.  The 
bird's  beak  carries  the  pollen  to  the  next 

Salvia  greggii,  Autumn  Sage  or  Texas  Red  Sage 
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flower.  Again  I  wonder:  how  did  this  rela¬ 
tionship  between  plant  and  bird  develop? 

5.  Condalia  globosa,  Bitter  Condalia 
When  going  up  the  trail  toward  the  cafe 
just  past  the  ironwood  tree  and  the  saguaro 
skeleton,  you  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Bitter 
Condalia,  Condalia  globosa.  It  is  a  tree  eight 
feet  high,  ten  feet  wide,  with  inch-long, 
yellow-green  leaves,  clustered  on  three-inch 
long,  sharp-pointed  branches.  This  was  a 
mystery  tree  to  me  for  several  years.  During 
blooming  season  it  smelled  similar  to  gar¬ 
denias,  but  I  never  could  see  any  flowers. 
This  is  applying  East  Coast  logic  instead 
of  desert  knowledge.  A  close  examination 
discovered  that  the  fragrance  came  from 

1  /  8-inch  flowers  hidden  in  the  mass  of 
leaves.  After  telling  people,  "You  are  in  the 
desert.  Look  for  small  flowers,"  it  took  me 
years  to  follow  my  own  advice. 

6.  Leucophyllum  laevigatum,  Chihuahuan  Sage 
Going  east  on  the  main  trail  past  the  entrance 
to  the  Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail,  opposite 
the  skunk  tree,  you  will  see  a  round  shrub, 
approximately  four  feet  tall  and  five  feet 
wide.  It  is  Leucophyllum  laevigatum  with 
sparsely  arranged  leaves,  light  green,  cling¬ 
ing  tightly  to  the  spreading  branches.  It  is 
native  to  Mexico.  Unlike  Texas  Ranger,  a 
similar,  rugged  leucophyllum,  it  appears 
as  a  delicate  plant  with  pale  blue  flowers 
closely  attached  to  the  stems.  You  must  get 
close  to  experience  the  dainty,  pleasant  fra¬ 
grance.  It  is  indeed  a  delightful  aroma.  I 
have  said  for  years  that  if  that  scent  could 
be  duplicated  in  a  perfume,  ladies  would 
have  to  carry  a  baseball  bat.  There  is  another 
Chihuahuan  Sage  on  the  terrace  to  the 
right  of  the  bandstand  and  tree  well. 

7.  Oenothera  caespitosa,  Tufted  Evening- 
Primrose 

Oenothera  caespitosa  can  be  found  in  the  Desert 
Wildflower  Garden,  on  the  path  to  the  right 
after  passing  through  the  gate.  They  are 
among  the  night-blooming  plants.  You  will 
see  three-inch  wide,  milky-white  flowers, 
over  a  mass  of  green  leaves,  one  foot  high 
and  one  foot  wide.  Night-bloomers  open  in 
the  evening,  and  by  mid-morning  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  these  flowers  begin  to  turn 


pink  and  wither.  Each  evening  new  flowers 
appear.  To  enjoy  night-blooming  plants,  you 
must  see  them  early  in  the  morning.  Tufted 
Evening-Primrose  produces  the  most  blooms 
in  the  spring,  but  with  watering  they  will 
flower  until  fall.  Early  in  the  morning  this  is  a 
pleasant  sight,  and  a  nice  way  to  start  your  day. 

8.  Ambrosia  deltoidea,  Bursage,  Triangle 
Bursage 

Bursages  are  among  the  few  plants  that 
can  pioneer  exposed  sites.  They  are  vitally 
important  as  nurse  plants.  Male  and  female 
flower  heads  are  both  produced  on  the  same 
bush.  Wind  can  pollinate  them,  so  they  need 
no  animal  allies  for  reproduction.  Few  ver¬ 
tebrates  browse  them,  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  host  many  insects.  The  name  Ambrosia 
deltoidea  seems  confusing.  Ambrosia  was  the 
food  of  the  gods,  sweet  tasting  and  sweet 
smelling.  Tliat  does  not  describe  this  plant  but 
ambrosia  was  thought  to  cause  immortahty. 
"Deltoidea"  explains  the  triangle  shaped 
leaves.  To  me,  this  plant  is  symbolic  of  our 
nation — developing  the  unexplored,  sheltering 
others  and  producing  a  useful  environment. 


they  reseed  easily.  Given  drainage,  it 
grows  almost  everywhere — desert  plains, 
mesas,  and  rocky  slopes  from  southeastern 
California  to  western  Texas,  and  from 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  to  Baja  California. 
Baileya  multiradiata  grows  in  sandy,  loamy, 
or  gravelly  soil.  The  plants  can  be  rejuve¬ 
nated  by  shearing  them  to  about  three 
inches  above  the  ground,  and  they  are  also 
cold  hardy.  How  can  you  not  love  a  plant 
that  survives  all  hardships,  and  continues 
to  give  you  a  bright,  yellow  flower? 


10.  Encelia  farinosa,  Brittlebush 
Brittlebush  is  found  throughout  the 
Garden  with  many  beautiful  examples  in 
the  Desert  Wildflower  Garden.  Brittlebush 
thrives  in  the  Sonoran  Desert.  Tlie  leaves 
have  a  dense  covering  of  fine,  white  hairs, 
giving  them  a  silvery-green  appearance. 
The  plant  may  drop  its  leaves  during 
severe  drought.  It  is  a  rounded  shrub 
that  grows  to  three  feet  high  and  four 
feet  wide.  Yellow,  daisy-like  flowers 
appear  March  to  May,  several  inches 
above  the  leaves,  on  many  branched 
stalks.  Rain  or  irrigation  will  induce 
additional  blooming.  Moisture  falling  on 
the  leaves  dissolves  chemicals  and  drops 
to  the  ground,  inhibiting  the  germination 
of  other  plants.  * 


9.  Baileya  multiradiata,  Desert  Marigold 
This  plant  blooms  just  about  all  year.  The 
flowers  are  bright  yellow,  daisy-like,  two 
inches  in  diameter,  found  singly  on  stems 
that  are  a  foot  high.  Leaves  are  two  inches 
long,  one  inch  wide,  gray-green,  covered  by 
soft,  wliite  hairs.  Desert  Marigold  is  a  short¬ 
lived  perennial.  The  leaves  form  a  compact 
mound,  six  inches  high  and  a  foot  wide. 
There  is  usually  a  cluster  of  plants,  because 


Baileya  multiradiata,  Desert  Marigold 


Photograph  by  Charlie  Cobeen 
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A  Report  to  the  Members:  The  Garden  in  the  year  2004 


Dear  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Members: 

The  year  2004  represented  an  important  time  in  the 
Garden's  liistory.  It  was  our  65th  anniversary,  and  we  used 
the  occasion  to  reflect  upon  our  proud  past  as  well  as  to 
dream  about  our  future.  The  year  seemed  to  fly  by,  marked 
by  strong  growth  in  attendance  and  member  participation, 
and  once  again  we  enjoyed  strong  financial  performance. 
The  details  of  our  financial  performance  are  provided  in 
the  accompanying  Treasurer's  report.  We  focus  here  on 
the  Garden's  programmatic  achievements  in  2004. 

•  The  Garden's  year-long  anniversary  celebration  would 
have  made  our  founders  proud.  We  searched  our  archives, 
sought  out  fomier  trustees  and  staff  to  record  and  preserve 
their  memories,  and  were  fortunate  to  receive  many 
unexpected  gifts  of  Garden  memorabilia  and  historical 
documents.  AU  of  these  activities  culniinated  in  the  creation 
of  a  new  history  column  in  The  Sonoran  Quarterly,  and 
provided  the  basis  for  our  very  successful  anniversary 
party  during  the  month  of  May. 

•  Spending  so  much  time  thinking  about  the  past  actually 
turned  out  to  be  the  perfect  counterpoint  for  planning 
the  Garden's  future,  and  2004  was  thus  a  year  of  intense 
strategic  planning,  a  task  shared  by  the  Garden's  board 
and  senior  staff.  Working  in  the  midst  of  such  incredible 
garden  exhibits  planned  and  planted  by  our  founders 
more  than  six  decades  ago  makes  us  all  keenly  aware  of 
the  need  to  take  the  long  view  in  all  of  our  actions — that 
is,  to  assure  that  the  work  we  do  today  will  stand  the  test 
of  time  and  that  the  Garden  exhibits  we  design  and  install 
will  still  be  vibrant  and  relevant  sixty-five  years  from  now. 

•  Across  all  departments  our  levels  of  service  and  quality 
grew,  as  the  following  highlights  of  the  year  illustrate. 

•  The  education  department  redesigned  how  school  tours 
are  provided,  and  made  the  bold  decision  to  end  self-guided 
tours  in  favor  of  providing  a  guided  tour  for  every  group 
of  students  that  comes  to  the  Garden — thereby  increas¬ 
ing  from  seven  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  the  number 
of  students  who  receive  guided  tours  each  year. 

•  The  research  department  recruited  and  hired  Dr. 
Charles  Butterworth,  a  rising  star  in  the  field  of  cactus 


DNA,  to  set  up  the  Garden's  plant  genetics  lab  and  to 
conduct  studies  on  the  evolutionary  relationships 
between  different  species  of  cacti. 

•  The  horticulture  department,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Desert  Landscaper  School,  created  and  presented  a  week- 
long  training  seminar  in  xeriscape  gardening  for  policy 
makers  as  well  as  landscape  professionals  in  the  Mexican 
state  of  Morelos. 

•  The  development  department  continued  its  legacy 

of  outstanding  stewardship  for  Garden  supporters,  and 
increased  our  membership  levels  from  fourteen  thousand 
to  sixteen  thousand  households. 

•  The  visitor  services,  finance  and  public  relations 
departments  expanded  our  Luminaria  celebration  from 
twelve  to  seventeen  nights,  netting  more  than  $250,000 
for  the  Garden's  operating  budget. 

•  The  exhibits,  facilities,  and  security  departments  all 
pulled  together  to  create  the  fall  Mariposa  Monarca 
exhibit  that  yielded  our  best  attendance  levels  ever  for 
the  month  of  October,  and  then  refurbished  the  exhibit  in 
record  time,  finishing  just  before  the  spring  opening  of 
the  North  American  butterfly  display. 

•  The  Garden's  volunteer  program  continued  to  expand 
and  volunteers  gave  more  than  sixty  thousand  hours  of 
service  during  the  year. 

All  of  the  success  that  we  enjoyed  in  2004  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  support  of  Garden  members 
and  sponsors.  Ours  is  a  critical  mission,  one  that  we  simply 
could  not  fulfill  without  your  support.  Speaking  for  the 
entire  board  and  staff,  we  extend  our  sincerest  appreciation 
for  all  that  you  have  done  to  help  our  Garden  grow. 
Thank  you. 

William  Wilder 
President,  Board  of  Trustees 

Ken  Schutz 

The  Dr.  William  Huizingh  Executive  Director 


Financial  Statements 


Once  again  the  Garden  enjoyed  a  successful  year  in  fiscal 
2003-2004.  Many  factors  contributed  to  the  operating  and 
financial  achievements,  among  them  excellent  weather 
and  a  resurgence  of  tourism. 

Admissions  revenue  increased  21  percent  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  Gross  profit  on  retail  sales  advanced  at  a  similar 
rate.  Revenue  from  memberships  grew  by  18  percent.  A 
significant  decline  in  contributions  occurred  because 
significant  capital  campaign  pledges  came  due  and  were 
collected  in  2002-2003  compared  to  the  number  maturing  ■ 
in  2003-2004.  The  drop  in  net  investment  income  is  attrib-  j 
utable  to  low  interest  rates  and  unrealized  investment  ! 
losses.  Total  revenues  increased  5.5  percent. 

i 

Although  the  Garden  significantly  expanded  the  range  of 
its  services  to  the  community,  operating  expenses  dechned 
by  nearly  2  percent.  Especially  notable  is  the  5.5  percent 
decline  in  expenses  for  programs.  These  savings  were  ^ 
achieved  through  effective  cost  containment  efforts. 

I 

The  Garden  is  in  the  enviable  position  of  having  nearly  five  I 
dollars  of  current  cash  and  investments  for  each  dollar  of  ' 

I 

current  liabilities.  Most  businesses  are  happy  with  a  1:1  ratio. 

I 

The  balance  of  bonds  payable,  which  were  issued  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Garden's  capital  campaign,  was  reduced 
during  the  year  by  $7,000,000.  Some  portion  of  the  remaining 
$9,300,000  will  be  retired  in  the  short  term.  Other  bonds 
may  be  left  outstanding  until  their  maturity  in  2035.  Assets 
sufficient  to  retire  all  bonds  are  either  on  hand  or  assured 
by  investment  income. 

j 

Reviewers  of  these  reports  should  be  aware  that  each  year 
the  balance  in  the  account  "Property  &  Equipment"  will 
decline  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  recorded  depre¬ 
ciation  expense  over  the  cost  of  newly  acquired  property. 
Concurrently  the  balance  in  the  account  "Total  Net  Assets" 
is  likely  to  decline  also.  As  noted  elsewhere  in  this  report 
the  recognition  of  depreciation  expense  has  no  effect  on 
the  financial  well-being  of  the  Garden. 

David  J.  Barnett 
Treasurer,  Board  of  Trustees 


Statement  of  Activities 


(before  depreciation) 


Revenue 

2003-2004 

2002-2003 

Gross  Profit  on  Retail  Sales 

$1,167,898 

$  959,035 

Admissions 

Contributions,  Grants 

1,412,736 

1,163,410 

&  Special  Events 

1,213,775 

1,631,707 

Investment  Income  (net) 

234,502 

337,737 

Memberships 

983,665 

834,939 

Other  Revenue 

704,508 

491,522 

Total  Revenue 

$5,717,084 

$5,418,350 

Expenses 

Program  Expenses* 

$  3,335,893 

$  3,533,533 

Fundraising  &  Membership 

587,458 

528,774 

General  &  Administrative 

884,936 

703,158 

Retail 

814,331 

964,694 

Total  Expenses 

$5,622,618 

$5,730,159 

Change  in  Net  Assets 
(before  depreciation) 

$  94,466 

$  (311,809) 

^Includes  the  following  departments:  Education,  Research, 
Exhibits,  and  a  portion  of  Visitor  Services. 


The  Statement  of  Activities  above  reports  the  results  of  Garden 
operations  excluding  the  effect  of  depreciation  expense. 

Depreciation  refers  to  the  systematic  allocation  of  the  cost  of  long- 
lived  assets,  including  buildings,  furniture  and  fixtures,  and 
equipment,  to  the  periods  that  benefit  from  their  use.  | 

Recording  depreciation  has  no  effect  on  the  liquidity  or  cash  flow 
of  the  Garden.  It  reflects  an  estimate  of  the  using  up  of  the  economic 
value  of  tangible  assets.  In  the  financial  statements  it  reduces  the 
Change  in  Net  Assets  (and,  therefore.  Total  Net  Assets)  and  the 
carrying  basis  of  Property  and  Equipment. 

Unlike  industrial  firms,  not-for-profit  organizations  do  not  provide 
for  the  addition  or  replacement  of  major  long-lived  assets  out  of 
operations.  Historically  such  entities  look  to  capital  contributions 
for  these  improvements.  Hence,  the  financial  performance  of  not- 
for-profits  is  best  evaluated  by  analyzing  operating  results  exclud¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  depreciation. 

Depreciation  expense  recognized  in  the  Garden's  records  for  each 
fiscal  period  reported  here  was  approximately  $980,000. 


Information  as  of  September  30, 2004 


Statement  of  Financial  Position 


Assets 

2004 

2003 

Cash  &  Investments 

$  2,208,364 

$  3,702,340 

Pledges  &  Other  Receivables 

852,754 

1,382,197 

Inventories 

218,037 

193,913 

Total  Current  Assets 

$  3,279,155 

$  5,278,450 

Cash  &  Investments  (noncurrent) 

5,433,471 

10,281,961 

Pledges  Receivable  (noncurrent) 

23,872 

585,943 

Property  &  Equipment  (net) 

16,436,331 

17,125,016 

Bond  Issuance  Cost 

113,022 

218,887 

Other  Assets 

175,401 

138,223 
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Total  Assets 

Liabilities 

Accounts  Payable 
Accrued  Expenses 
Deferred  Revenues 
Accrued  Interest 


$25,461,252  $33,628,480 


;  151,772  $ 

237,806 

103,275 

203,954 

179,265 

249,338 

28,283 

55,117 

■  Gross  Profit  on 
Retail  Sales 

H  Admissions 

Contributions, 
^  Grants  & 

Special  Events 

^  Investment 
Income  (net) 

m  Memberships 


Total  Current  Liabilities 


$  462,595  $  746,215 


0  other  Revenue 


Bonds  Payable 
Total  Liabilities 
i  Total  Net  Assets 
Total  Liabilities  &  Net  Assets 


$  9,300,000  $16,300,000 
$  9,762,595  $17,046,215 
$15,698,657  $16,582,265 
$25,461,252  $33,628,480 


■  Program 
Expenses 

Retail 

A  General  & 

"  Administrative 

IHI  Fundraising  & 
™  Membership 


Auditor's  Opinion 

The  Garden  has  received  an  unqualified  opinion  from  its  auditors, 
Mayer,  Hoffman,  McCann  P.C.,  on  the  audit  of  its  financial  state¬ 
ments  for  years  ending  September  30, 2004,  and  September  30,  2003. 
Copies  of  the  audited  financial  statements  are  available  upon  recjuest 
from  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  business  office  at  480-481-8155. 


The  mission  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden: 

The  Garden's  commitment  to  the  community  is  to  advance  excel¬ 
lence  in  education,  research,  exhibition,  and  conservation  of  desert 
pdants  of  the  world  with  emphasis  on  the  Southwestern  United 
States.  We  will  ensure  that  the  Garden  is  always  a  compelling 
attraction  that  brings  to  life  the  many  wonders  of  the  desert. 


The 

Garden 

BY  THE 

Numbers 


For  Calendar  Year  2004 
Visitors 

Total  yearly  attendance:  296,620 

Horticulture 

Total  acres  at  Desert  Botanical  Garden;  145 
Acres  under  cultivation:  50  -  60 
Number  of  graduates  of  the  Desert  Landscaper  School 
in  2004:  97 

Total  number  of  Desert  Landscaper  School  graduates  to 
date:  628 

Number  of  calls  to  Plant  Questions  Hotline:  2,258 
Number  of  annual  plant  sales:  2 
Number  of  items  sold  at  plant  sales:  44,255  (including 
2,000  plants  from  propagation  or  donated  for  the  sale) 

Living  Collection 

New  plant  accessions:  462 
Total  living  accessions:  11,047 

Total  living  plants  in  the  collection:  21,740,  of  which  3,096 
are  seeds 

New  species  added:  90 
Total  plant  species:  3,638 

Total  taxa  (includes  varieties,  subspecies,  formas):  4,079 

Rare  and  Endangered 

Total  accessioned  seeds  and  plants:  1,132 
Total  CPC  species:  38 

Herbarium 

New  herbarium  accessions:  2,376 
Total  herbarium  specimens:  55,086 

Library 

Number  of  books:  6,700 

Number  of  botanical  prints:  600 

Number  of  journal  and  newsletter  titles:  335 


Volunteers 


Total  number  of  volunteers:  1,460 
Total  volunteer  hours:  60,430 

Hardy  Perennial  volunteers  (ten  years  of  service):  23  new 
in  2004;  168  currently  volunteering  Hardy  Perennials 
Hour  Awards  accumulated  over  the  total  length  of  service: 

•  500  hours:  16  in  2004/246  currently  working  volunteers 
have  received  this  award 

•  1,000  hours:  17/185  •  7,000  hours:  2/6 

•  2,000  hours:  8/98  •  9,000  hours:  1/3 

•  3,000  hours:  4/54  •  10,000  hours:  1/2 

•  4,000  hours:  8/29  •  12,000  hours:  1  (the  first  award 

•  5,000  hours:  1/16  at  this  level) 

•  6,000  hours:  1/10 


Tours  and  Education 

Total  docent  interactions:  104,975 
Number  of  workshops:  204 
Participants  in  workshops:  2,300 
Number  of  new  Out  and  About  Trips  and  Hikes:  19 
Number  of  children  in  camp:  51 
Number  of  children  in  pre-school:  75 
Number  of  children  who  visited  Kids'  Corner;  1,624 
Student  (pre-K  through  college)  trips  to  the  Garden:  25,843 
Number  of  people  attending  the  annual  Teachers'  Open 
House:  1,200  of  which  550  were  teachers 


Staef  AS  OF  April  2003 

Full  time:  69 

Part  time  and/or  seasonal:  62 


How  TO  REACH  US: 

Write:  1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008 
Call:  480-941-1225 
Fax:  480-481-8124 
TDD:  480-754-8143 
Website:  www.dbg.org 


Arizona  bo 


T  /ast  February  12,  botanists  and  plant 
enthusiasts  gathered  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  for  the  second  annual  Arizona 
Botanists'  Meeting,  held  in  collaboration 
with  the  School  of  Life  Sciences  at  Arizona 
State  University.  This  year's  theme  was 
"Arizona  Floristics:  Past,  Present  and 
Future,"  and  the  meeting  was  dedicated  to 
the  honor  and  memory  of  Patrick  Quirk. 


These  meetings  are  held  to  promote  collabo¬ 
ration  among  botanists  throughout  the 
state  and  to  better  understand  their  work 
and  pertinent  issues.  No  other  such  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  exists  and  the  interest  and 
participation  has  been  incredible,  with  almost 
one  hundred  people  present  both  years, 
representing  nearly  thirty  organizations. 


The  program  was  diverse,  offering  extensive 
talks  as  well  as  short  presentations  and 
poster  presentations,  providing  botanists 
a  forum  to  share  their  work  with  others. 
Publications  were  available  to  view  or 
purchase,  including  an  invaluable  listing 
of  Arizona's  local  floras  and  plant  lists 
published  by  the  Arizona-Nevada  Academy 
of  Science  and  co-authored  by  Diane  Moore 
(ASU)  and  former  Garden  librarian  Jane 
Cole.  In  addition,  participants  were  able 
to  visit  the  Garden's  library,  herbarium 
and  living  collection. 


Tom  Van  Devender,  from  the  Arizona- 
Sonoran  Desert  Museum,  spoke  on  "Deep 
History  of  the  Arizona  Flora,"  which  is 
based  on  his  and  others'  work  with  packrat 
middens  and  carbon-14  dating.  Nancy 
Morin  (The  Arboretum  at  Flagst^  presented 
"Global  Strategy  for  Plant  Conservation  — 
what  does  it  mean  for  Arizona,"  indicating 
that  Arizona  has  a  great  diversity  of  plants, 
including  rare  plants,  and  steps  we  can 
take  to  ensure  that  Arizona's  plants  and 
plant  communities  are  better  understood. 


and  John  Rebman  (San  Diego  Museum  of 
Natural  History).  Staci  discussed  the  very 
successful  program  at  Jepson  Herbarium  in 
her  talk  "The  Jepson  Flora  Project:  California 
as  a  case  study  in  modern  floristics."  The 
Jepson  Project  is  responsible  for  the  continued 
update  and  revision  of  California's  flora  in 
the  Jepson  Manual  of  California  Plants. 

Participants  also  addressed  the  importance 
and  development  of  programs  that  foster 
understanding  of  plants  and  plant  com¬ 
munities,  giving  numerous  examples  of 
workshops,  classes  and  field  trips.  How 
volunteers  can  help  with  floristic  work  was 
further  addressed  by  Jon  Rebman  in  his 
talk  "The  San  Diego  County  Plant  Atlas 
Project:  Importance  of  local  floras."  Jon  also 
described  eloquently  and  poignantly  the 
importance  of  herbarium  specimens,  giving 
numerous  examples  of  why  we  continually 
need  to  use  and  make  these  invaluable 
collections.  Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe  (Director  of 
Research  DBG)  described  his  work  studying 
the  effects  and  possible  consequences  of 
our  drought  in  "Severe  Drought  and  Shrub 
Mortality  in  the  Sonoran  and  Mojave  Deserts." 


the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  herbarium), 
and  identifying  the  flora  of  the  border¬ 
lands  between  Sonora  and  Arizona, 
important  areas  of  biodiversity  that  are 
generally  not  well  understood. 

A  special  presentation  of  the  Arizona 
Botanists'  Lifetime  Achievement  Award 
is  given  to  persons  who  have  made 
invaluable  contributions  to  the  botanical 
sciences  throughout  their  lifetime.  The 
first  award,  in  2003,  was  presented  to  Drs. 
Charlotte  and  John  Reeder,  grass  experts 
and  mentors  at  the  University  of  Arizona 
herbarium.  This  year's  award  was  presented 
to  Dr.  Donald  J.  Pinkava,  Professor  Emeritus 
at  Arizona  State  University.  Much  of  what 
we  now  know  about  cactus  speciation 
and  taxonomy  and  Arizona's  flora  is 
attributable  to  Dr.  Pinkava's  research  and 
studies.  He  is  also  known  for  his  unselfish 
guidance  and  mentoring  of  a  lineage  of 
botanists,  including  several  of  those  who 
work — or  have  worked — at  the  Garden 
and  those  participating  at  this  meeting. 
Many  of  us  are  in  this  profession  that  we 
love  because  of  Dr.  Pinkava's  guidance, 
mentorship  and  friendship. 


1%. 

Dr.  Donald  J.  Pinkava,  (left)  of  A.S.U.  chats  with  DBG  Cactus  Scientist,  Dr.  Charlie  Butterworth. 


Floristic  work  (determining  the  species 
growing  in  a  particular  area)  is  one  important 
way  of  understanding  our  plant  communities. 
This  theme  continued  with  talks  by  Staci 
Markos  (Jepson  Herbarium,  UC  Berkeley) 


Short  presentations  included  such  topics 
as  re-visiting  an  historic  riparian  flora  in  the 
Tucson  Basin,  rare  plant  work  and  funding 
to  do  such  work,  the  Arizona  Collections 
Databasing  program  (which  involves  all 
of  the  major  herbaria  in  Arizona,  including 


We  look  forward  to  next  year's  meeting,  to 
be  held  at  the  Garden  on  February  11, 2Q06. 

— Wendy  Hodgson,  director  of  the  herbarium 
and  senior  research  botanist 
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W.  Taylor  Marshall,  One  of  the  Garden’s  Greats 


By  William  Huizingh,  Ph.D,  Trustee  Emeritus 

'\)(^thin  two  years  after  its  establishment 
in  1939,  the  Garden  was  led  by  two 
directors,  George  Lindsay  and  Charles 
Fleming,  each  of  whom  served  for  only 
one  year.  In  1941,  with  the  organization  in 
dire  financial  straits  and  U.S.  entry  into 
World  War  II  unminent,  the  garden  entered 
into  a  five-year  period  of  relative  neglect 
during  which  civilians,  military  units,  and 
rabbits  all  contributed  to  the  damage  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  grounds  and  plants.  Then 
appeared  W.  Taylor  (Bill)  Marshall. 


desert  plants  and  authored  or  co-authored 
tliree  published  works  on  cacti  and  succulents. 

In  a  letter  to  Gertrude  Divine  Webster  dated 
October  7, 1946,  Marshall  set  forth  his 
"Ultimate  Aims  of  Garden" — twelve  goals 
that  he  believed  could  be  accomplished 
"by  hard  work  within  five  years."  Reduced 
to  their  essentials,  these  goals  were: 


At  61,  Marshall  was  much  older  than  his 
predecessors  and  amazingly  accomplished, 
especially  considering  that  he  had  no  formal 
education  in  the  field  of  botany.  In  1922,  at 
the  age  of  35,  wMe  sales  manager  for  a  large 
Eastern  cigar  manufacturer,  he  was  given  a 
dime-store  package  of  plants.  Frustrated 
because  he  could  find  no  literature  in  the 
English  language  to  identify  the  plants, 
he  undertook  to  teach  himself  Latin.  After 
masteriiig  Latin,  he  turned  to  the  study  of 
botany,  which  for  many  years,  it  was 
reported,  occupied  his  time  daily  from 
4:30  p.m.  to  midnight.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  he  joined  the  newly  formed 
Cactus  and  Succulent  Society  of  America. 

Marshall  then  moved  to  California  and  ran 
an  interior  decorating  firm,  all  the  while 
becoming  ever  more  absorbed  by  his 
interest  in  desert  flora.  This  passion  led 
him  to  make  extended  field  trips  to  the 
Mexican  states  of  Baja  California,  Sonora, 
and  Sinaloa,  and  to  the  West  Indies. 

When  he  became  director  at  the  Garden  in 
1946,  Marshall  was  president  emeritus  of  the 
Cactus  and  Succulent  Society  of  America, 
honorary  vice  president  of  the  American 
Horticultural  Society,  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Plant  Taxonomists, 
assistant  editor  of  the  National  Horticulturist 
Magazine,  and  member  d'honneur  of 
L' Association  Francaise  des  Amateurs  de 
Cactus  et  Plantes  Grasses.  As  though  these 
were  not  enough  accomplisliments,  Marshall 
also  collected  a  first-rate  library  featuring 


Develop  a  natural  garden  of  desert 
plants  from  throughout  the  world. 
Establish  a  library  emphasizing  succulent 
and  xerophytic  plants. 

Publish  a  magazine  for  distribution  to 
members  and  other  botanical  gardens. 
Offer  lectures  during  the  winter  season 
as  a  weekly  service  to  the  general  public. 
Provide  instruction  in  season  for  students 
and  beginners. 

Establish  a  lecture  service  available  to  garden 
clubs,  service  organizations  and  others. 
Provide  a  plant  identification  service  for 
students  at  home  and  abroad. 

Publish  articles  in  appropriate  journals 
at  home  and  abroad  "to  keep  the  garden 
constantly  in  the  public  eye." 

Solicit  contributions  of  plants  by  private 
donors  and  dealers. 

Give  recognition  at  the  garden  and  in  its 
publications  to  major  donors. 


Director  Marshall  at  his  desk. 

•  Establish  an  herbarium  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  desert  plants. 

•  Develop  summer  cooperative  programs 
with  colleges  and  universities  to  enable 
honors  students  to  work  and  learn  on-site. 

A  report  published  in  the  October  1957 
issue  of  the  Saguaroland  Bulletin  helps 
evaluate  the  accomplishments  of  the 
decade  1947-1957.  During  that  period: 


W.  Taylor  Marshall  examines  a  plant  along  the 
Garden  trail. 


Five  structures  were  built. 

The  staff  grew  from  one  caretaker  to  a 
director,  horticulturist,  gardener,  two 
part-time  students  and  a  volunteer 
sales  clerk. 

Membership  increased  from  19  to  380. 
Attendance  grew  from  zero  to  55,000. 
The  library  expanded  from  80  volumes 
to  566  books,  2,584  periodicals  and  304 
other  items. 

An  herbarium  was  established  with 
2,430  mounted  sheets  and  1,460 
unmounted  sheets. 

The  Saguaroland  Bulletin  was  published 
ten  times  a  year  starting  in  January  1948. 
Lectures  were  offered  to  the  public 
weekly  and  to  outside  organizations 
as  requested. 

Classes  were  scheduled  twice  a  week. 
Endowment  increased  from  zero  to 
$225,000,  thanks  to  establishment  of 
the  Gertrude  Divine  Webster  Trust. 


EXirii'ig  his  ten-year  tenure  that  ended  with 
his  death  at  the  Garden  in  1957,  Marshall 
attained  or  exceeded  his  "ultimate  aims," 
amazingly  achieved  with  a  small  staff  of 
three  full-time  employees  including  the 
director  himself  who  founded,  edited  and 
contributed  to  the  Saguaroland  Bulletin 
(wliicli  became  The  Sonoran  Quarterly  in  1991). 
In  addition,  Marshall  taught  many  classes, 
presented  most  of  the  lectures,  cultivated 
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and  nurtured  members,  oversaw  horticulture 
;  and  the  herbarium,  and  contributed  his 
extensive  library  to  the  Garden. 

The  miniscule  budgets  that  financed  these 
activities  were  astonishing.  The  budget  for 
1953  is  typical;  it  listed  revenues  of  approx¬ 
imately  $1 9,000,  of  which  more  than  $1 1 ,000 
came  from  the  Webster  Trust.  Salaries 
totaled  $9,000.  Interesting,  too,  is  the  salary 
level  Marshall  suggested  for  himself  in 
1946:  It  was  $4,250  plus  living  quarters. 
Those  of  us  who  were  in  the  work  force 
j  then  recognize  that  this  compensation 
I  level  was  well  above  average  at  the  time. 

Tributes  paid  to  Marshall  following  his 
death  demonstrate  the  respect  and  affection 
he  inspired.  A  memorial  by  the  executive 
board  of  the  Arizona  Cactus  and  Native 
Flora  Society  in  the  October  1947  issue  of 
the  Saguaroland  Bulletin  proclaimed,  'Tt 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  without 
him  there  would  be  no  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  here  today. . .  .He  gave  invalu¬ 
able  collections  of  plants;  he  made  great 
j  financial  sacrifices;  he  gave  every  waking 
hour  of  his  time."  The  memorial  described 
Marshall  as  "the  most  devoted  and  dedicat- 
I  ed  man  we  have  ever  known.  His  memory 
!  shall  live  as  long  as  any  of  us  live." 

i  What  should  be  our  evaluation  of  W. 

>  Taylor  Marshall,  the  man,  and  his  con- 
!  tribution  to  the  Garden?  Undoubtedly, 
i  he  was  an  extraordinary  visionary,  but  one 
i  who  knew  how  to  make  his  dreams  come 
!  true.  When  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Webster  that 
I  his  ambitious  aims  could  be  realized 
i  within  five  years  by  hard  work,  he  literally 
i  characterized  himself. 

A  quote  from  the  Cactus  Society's  memorial 
sums  it  up  beautifully: 

It  shall  be  our  goal  to  try  to  carry  on  the 
\  great  zvork  he  started  here.  With  the  help  of 
I  the  membership  of  the  Society. .  .ive  shall 
attempt  to  continue  the  work  of  the  garden  as 
a  living  memorial,  a  particularly  fitting 
memorial  to  a  truly  great  human  being. 

What  a  wonderful  pledge  Marshall 
inspired — a  pledge  that  is  as  appropriate 
and  timely  in  2005  as  it  was  in  1957! 
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of  the  desert  environment.  This  taught  us 
about  the  desert  environment  that  we  live  iri. 

"Performing  the  activity  with  the  dichoto¬ 
mous  key,  we  walked  down  a  nature  path 
and  examined  the  plants  which  live  in  the 
Sonoran  Desert  and  used  the  dichotomous 
key  to  follow  the  steps  and  discover  which 
plant  is  which. 

'Wliile  out  on  one  of  the  Garden's  preserved 
lands,  we  examined  and  learned  about 
three  different  kinds  of  habitats  where 
different  plants  and  animals  can  live.  The 
instructors  taught  us  many  things  about 
how  to  care  for  and  identify  many  plants. 
This  also  shows  that  the  Garden's  workers 
and  volunteers  are  very  committed  people 
who  are  there  to  enhance  education, 
research,  and  conservation  for  our  future. 

"Doing  this  we  were  provided  with  a  new 
view  of  life,  learned  about  very  cool  plants 
and  animals,  and  enhanced  our  education 
which  will  have  an  effect  on  us  for  the  rest 
of  our  lives." 

Kristi  Bielewiez  Marco  Navarro 

Tito  Texidor  Valeria  Duenas 

The  authors,  listed  above,  are  students  at 
St.  John  Bosco  School,  16035  South  48th  Street 
in  Phoenix.  Patrice  Whalen  is  their  teacher. 

Because  of  the  phenomenal  success  of  this 
year's  pilot,  the  Garden's  School  Programs 
Team  will  add  this  lab  as  a  regular  fixture 
to  its  roster  of  options  for  next  year. 
Contact  Tony  Ingham,  school  programs 
coordinator,  at  480-481-8168  or  at  tingham 
©dbg.org  for  more  information. 


Hands-on 
science  in 
Garden  lab 


I  n  the  2004-05  school  year, 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's 
School  Programs  Team  piloted 
an  ecology  lab  for  junior  high 
students.  This  on-site,  hands-on  experience 
was  specifically  designed  to  complement 
Arizona's  junior  liigh  airriculum  by  applying 
scientific  concepts  learned  in  the  classroom 
to  trailside  and  field  research  activities. 


The  lab  was  divided  into  two  separate  and 
distuict  experiences,  each  based  on  the  ideas 
of  inquiry,  observation  and  data  collection. 
The  first  lab  focused  on  desert  plant  iden¬ 
tification  through  the  use  of  the  dichotomous 
keys  while  the  second  lab  allowed  students 
to  traverse  through  the  Garden's  preserve 
land  in  order  to  perform  native  plant  surveys 
and  habitat  observations.  Each  experience 
reinforced  the  idea  that  science  is  a  process 
of  asking  questions,  observing  phenomenon, 
and  collecting  data  to  share  with  others. 


Students  from  St.  John  Bosco  School  in 
Phoenix  wrote  us  about  what  the  lab  meant 
to  them: 


"Our  field  trip  to  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  was  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  educational  opportunities 
for  our  class  at  St.  Joint  Bosco.  The  Botanical 

Garden  took 
our  class  on 
a  special  field 
trip  where 
we  got  to 
perform  two 
hands-on 
projects  whiclt 
included  the 
usage  of  a 
dichotomous 
key  and  per¬ 
forming  a 
transect  surv^ey 
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Celebrating 


On  the  quiet  and  mild  afternoon  of 
March  7,  2005,  about  three  hundred 
friends  and  relatives  gathered  on  Ullman 
Terrace  to  celebrate  the  life  of  Patrick 
Quirk,  the  Garden's  curator  of  cacti. 


Patrick  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  for  nearly 
twenty-seven  years.  His  knowledge 
of  plants  and  many  other  things  was 
encyclopedic.  He  was  legendary  for 
his  dry  wit,  his  interest  in  sharing  facts 
and  ideas,  and  the  weathered  hat  that 
crowned  his  curly  red  hair. 

Patrick  Quirk  died  on  February  9  after  a 
winter's  struggle  with  pancreatic  cancer. 

His  memorial  service  attracted  back  to 
the  Garden  many  former  employees  who 
had  worked  with  Patrick  and  remembered 
him  as  a  teacher  who  taught  us  to  look 
at  the  world  from  a  different  perspective, 
a  man  who  loved  cats  and  rode  the  bus 
to  work,  an  insatiable  reader. 

Friends  said  he  knew  every  plant  at  the 
Garden  as  well  as  its  geology,  history, 
and  weather.  He  helped  plan  and  plant 
the  Africa  section,  the  wildflower  beds, 
the  sprinkler  system.  He  was  the  person 
who  first  set  and  supervised  the  burning 
luminaries  atop  the  Garden  rooftops  as 
the  Garden's  famous  holiday  Las  Noches 
de  las  Luminarias  event  began  to  grow, 
said  Victor  Gass,  a  former  curator  of 
the  collection  at  the  Garden. 

Patrick  designed  a  highly  successful 
formula  for  potting  soil,  involving  earth 
from  Queen  Creek,  and  supervised  the 
repotting  of  the  entire  collection  in  the 
late  1980s.  He  propagated  more  than  three 
thousand  plants — fifteen  percent  of  the 
collection — and  he  knew  about  each 
plant  and  made  sure  its  valuable  data 
was  entered  into  the  Garden's  records. 
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Patrick's  Life 


Patrick  talks  about  cactus  to  Garden  visitors. 


"He  made  it  possible  for  this  collection 
to  be  what  it  is  today,"  said  C&ar  Mazier, 
former  director  of  horticulture. 

Diane  Barker,  director  of  the  Garden's 
Desert  Landscaper  School,  said  Patrick 
called  plants  "weeds"  and  knew  every 
nook  and  cranny  and  all  the  plants  and 
life  forms  at  the  Garden,  that  the  library 
was  his  favorite  place,  and  that  other 
staffers  knew  "to  stay  out  of  his  way 
when  he  was  headed  for  the  coffee 
machine."  She  toasted  him  with  a  shot 
of  tequila. 

His  brother  Brian  called  Patrick  "a  love¬ 
able  curmudgeon"  who  said  of  himself: 
"1  am  not  a  pessimist,  1  am  a  crypto¬ 
optimist."  His  sister  Peggy  recalled 
that  Patrick  referred  to  cats  as  "beasts" 
and  called  his  cancer  "the  obnoxious 
news."  His  best  and  oldest  friend  John 
Adams,  who  met  Patrick  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  1968,  said  Patrick  "had  a 
wide-ranging  knowledge  and  voracious 
interest  in  everything  and  was  not 
bashful  about  letting  you  know  it." 


Patrick's  brother  Brendon  recalled  that 
Patrick  collected  cats,  stamps,  and  lists, 
that  he  was  fascinated  by  Civil  War 
history  but  was  a  pacifist. 

Patrick's  mother,  Mary,  attended  the 
memorial  service  with  two  sons,  two 
daughters,  and  a  daughter-in-law  from 
among  Patrick's  eight  siblings. 

The  Garden  was  his  passion  and  his 
life,  and  Patrick's  gift  to  us  was  that  he 
allowed  us  to  help  him  at  the  end  of  his 
life,  said  Ken  Schutz,  director  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden,  of  the  intensely 
private  man  who  had  such  wide  reach¬ 
ing  influence  on  the  people  and  plants 
at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Patrick  is  buried  in  Chicago,  where  he 
grew  up.  The  Garden  will  create  a  special 
memorial  to  Patrick  and  invites  sugges¬ 
tions  to  be  sent  to  Ken  Schutz  at 
kschutz@dbg.org.  1 

— Carol  Schatt 


1B 
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I  Photo  book 
captures 

Garden  beauty 

;  One  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's 
best  selling  items  in  the  Gift  Shop  is  a 
book  about  the  Garden. 


Published  last  fall,  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  photo  album 
of  plants  and  animals  at  the  Garden. 


Adam  Rodriguez  and  Charles  Cobeen, 
whose  work  has  appeared  frequently  in 
■  The  Sonoran  Quarterly,  spent  more  than 
;  a  year  taking  the  photographs  for  the  book 
Of  their  original  five  hundred  images, 
ii  seventy  were  selected  for  the  book. 

j  The  book  is  as  memorable  as  a  day  at 
'  the  Garden  with  photographs  ranging 
from  landscape-and-building  images  to 
the  intimate  details  of  cactus  flowers, 

J  from  the  drama  of  nights  at  Las  Noches 

■;  de  las  Luminarias  to  dawn  at  the  entry 

drive  and  a  moonrise  over  "Numero  Uno," 
the  well-known,  giant  crested  saguaro. 

II 

The  48-page  book  is  in  soft  cover,  8-1/2  by 
{  11-inch  format,  and  is  priced  at  $14.95. 

It  is  published  by  The  Creative  Company 
in  collaboration  with  the  Garden.  The 
book  can  be  purchased  at  the  Garden 
Shop,  the  Admissions  Area  and  on  our 
website  at  www.dbg.org.  # 

1 _ _ _ _ _ ^ 


f  . .  . 

Desert  Landscaper  School  now  accepting 
registrations  for  05-06  certification  program 

Classes  Start  September  13 

Desert  Landscaper  School  offers  a  popular  thirty-week, 
nine-month  course  that  provides  practical,  hands-on 
training  in  landscaping  and  horticulture. 

The  course  is  designed  for  the  professional  landscaper, 
homeowner,  person  changing  careers.  Valley  new¬ 
comer,  or  "plant  person." 

The  Garden's  expert  horticulturists  as  well  as  guest 
instructors  teach  the  three  ten-week  sessions. 

Upon  completing  all  three  sessions,  students  will  earn  certification  by  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  as  well  as  seven  college  credits  from  Phoenix  College. 

The  certification  program  is  offered  in  English  and  Spanish. 

More  information  is  at  the  Garden's  website  at  www.dbg.org.  Click  on  the  Desert 
Landscaper  School  link.  A  new  class  schedule  will  be  available  on  line  by  June  1. 
Call  480-481-8161  for  additional  information  or  to  register. 


Pueblo  Grande 
Museum  Exhibit 


Open  through  January,  2006 
Webster  Auditorium 

On  loan  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden, 
the  Pueblo  Grande  Museum  exhibit 
presents  a  look  at 
Sonoran  Desert  cultures  and 
how  they  have  adapted  to  desert  life. 
The  exhibit  also  recounts  the  development 
of  Pueblo  Grande  Museum, 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
and  Papago  Park. 


Mesquite  Bean 
Collection  Time 

Summer  is  the  time  for  mesquite  bean 
collection. 

The  Garden  uses  mesquite  beans  on  the 
Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Trail  for  visitors  and  students  to  expe¬ 
rience  pounding  them  into  flour.  Your 
mesquite  bean  donation  this  summer 
will  help  ensure  that  this  activity  is 
available  all  year.  Just  bring  your  bean 
donation  to  the  Garden  and  look  for 
the  signs  for  drop-off. 

Mesquite  beans  must  be  tan,  dry,  crisp, 
and  free  of  yard  debris. 


Thank  you  for  supporting  our  hands-on 
^  education  programs. 

1' 
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N  APPRECIATION 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
grateful  for  the  support  of  all 
15,680  members.  Recognized  here 
are  members  of  the  Founder's 
Circle,  President's  Club,  Director’s 
Circle,  Curator's  Circle,  Saguaro 
Society,  and  Die  Sonoran  Circle. 
Also  listed  are  donations  and 
memberships  received  from 
December  16, 2004,  to  March  15, 
2005,  for  Ocotillo  Club,  Boojtim 
Club,  Agave  Century  Club  and 
Desert  Council. 

FOUNDER'S  CIRCLE 

Jacauie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
William  Huizingh 
Barbara  &  Donald  Ottosen 
Penny  &  Richard  Post 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Marie  F.  Doepper 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Maxine  &  Jonathan  Marshall 
Carol  Schatt 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
Robert  Bulla 
Jan  &  Tom  Lewis 
Leo  A.  Martin 
Dorothy  Donnelley  Moller 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Louise  C.  Solheim 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Connie  &  Craig  Weatherup 
Barbara  Weisz 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Neil  Allison  &  Rick  Campoy 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Betty  Lou  Summers 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
Virginia  M.  Ullman 
i  Barbara  &  Charles  Young 

[  SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

j  Anonymous  (2) 

j  Jill  &  Bert  Alanko 

I  Susan  &  Bryan  Albue 

I  Rebecca  &  Kenneth  Allison 

I  Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  Anderson 

!  Patricia  &  William  Andrew 

I  Jeanne  Archer 

'  Billie  Jane  Baguio 

I  Jeff  Stinebiser  &  Robert  Baily 

i  David  Barnett 

*  Uta  Behrens 

i  Joy  &  Howard  Berlin 

j  Gena  &  Harry  Bonsall 

i  Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 

Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 
Gail  Bradley 
Dorothy  Bramhall 
'  Desiree  &  Franklin  Brewer 

i  Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 

1  Vivian  &  Marlon  Buchholtz 

j  Mona  &  Ray  Buse 

Susan  &  Claude  Case 
Anne  &  Fred  Christensen 
Charlotte  &  Sidney  Clark 
Michelle  &  Henry  Clarke 
Sue  Clark-Johnson  &  Brooks 
Johnson 

Karen  &  William  Clements 
Carol  &  James  Collins 
Patricia  &  Louis  Comus 
Janet  &  John  Cotton 
Jo  Ann  &  Ronald  Davis 
Shirley  Deacon 
Debora  &  Timothy  DeMore 
Geri  &  Mike  DeMuro 
Rachel  K.  Dirkse 
David  D.  Dodge 
Jo  Ellen  &  Philip  Doornbos 
Julie  &  John  Douglas 
Beverly  &  Paul  Duzik 
Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 
Constance  Estes 
Ardie  &  Stephen  Evans 
Beth  Byrnes  &  Barton  Faber 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 
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Rebecca  &  Peter  Fine 

JoAnne  (Sr  Harold  Frede 

BJ  &  Jim  Freeman 

Kathleen  John  Goeppinger 

Dee  &  Jean  Harris 

Lori  (Sr  Howard  Hirsch 

Kathleen  (Sr  Charles  Holland 

Colleen  k  Steve  Hook 

Ruth  Ann  k  Thomas  Hornaday 

Janice  k  Gordon  Hunt 

Martha  &  Ray  Hunter 

Nancy  &  Kenneth  Husband 

Ronald  A.  Javitch 

Barbara  Johnson 

Mary  k  Robert  Johnson 

Faye  k  James  Kitchel 

Betty  (Sr  Samuel  Kitchell 

Josefina  k  Hugh  Knoell 

Shirley  k  Burnell  Kraft 

Mary  k  George  Leonard 

Susan  &  William  Levine 

Melodie  k  John  Lewis 

Kay  (Sr  William  Long 

Kay  (St  John  Lorenzen 

Julie  &  H.  J.  Louis 

Dana  k  Bruce  Macdonough 

Robert  E.  MacNeil 

Anne  k  Austin  Marquis 

Christine  S.  Martin 

Mildred  May 

Patty  (Sr  Cesar  Mazier 

Carol  &  Howard  McCrady 

Tahnia  &  Jeffrey  McKeever 

Patricia  &  Gerald  McKenna 

Mary  k  Larry  Melcher 

Sue  (Sr  Glenn  Melton 

Lois  Mihaylo 

Steve  Mihaylo 

Mardelle  k  Leonard  Mikus 

Cynthia  k  John  Millikin 

Betty  (Sr  Dennis  Mitchem 

Lilly  Moore 

Ann  k  Tom  Morrow 

Ann  0.  Mueller 

Susan  k  Mark  Mulzet 

Kathy  k  Charles  Munson 

E.  H.  Neese 

Sherry  New 

Nancy  k  Henry  Newlin 

Joan  (Sr  Raulf  Noffsinger 

Eve  (St  Henry  Ohlinger 

Carolyn  k  Mark  O'Malley 

Karen  k  David  Paldan 

Marilyn  k  L.  Roy  Papp 

Lisa  Ann  k  Bob  Parsons 

Craig  Pearson 

Bill  (St  Maibritt  Phalen 

Dilys  (St  Howard  Popper 

Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 

Suzanne  W.  Richards 

Richard  Roach 

Patti  (St  Eugene  Ross 

Diane  Roush 

Nancy  k  Frank  Russell 

Kim  &  Scott  Schaefer 

Sallye  Schumacher 

Kenneth  J.  Schutz 

Mary  Ann  k  William  Sheely 

Beverly  R.  Shortridge 

Amy  Gittler  k  Michael  Sillyman 

Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 

Dorothy  &  Harvey  Smith 

Martha  k  Donald  Squire 

Linda  A.  Stone 

Pat  Ganser  k  John  Strittmatter 
Carolyn  k  John  Stuart 
Anne  k  Robert  Stupp 
Pat  (Sr  John  Sullivan 
Christine  Ten  Eyck  k  Gary  Deaver 
Jennifer  Theobald 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Chris  Uithoven 
Candice  k  James  Unruh 
Lynne  k  John  Unruh 
Kathryn  k  Gerrit  van  Huisstede 
Leahetta  Barlin-Waller  k  Jack 
Waller 

Virginia  Weise 
Carol  Whiteman 
Liisa  (St  William  Wilder 
Kathleen  &  Robert  Winder 
Sonja  &  Larry  Winter 
Sylvia  &  Carl  Yoder 
Sheila  &  David  Young 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Barbara  &  Craig  Barrett 
Andrea  k  Doug  Benson 
Regina  k  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 


Ginger  Bowen 
Carol  k  Lawrence  Brecker 
Jean  k  Robert  Brooks 
Nadine  k  Edward  Carson 
Patricia  F,  Cocking 
Charles  Echols,  Jr. 

Barbara  k  William  Gullickson 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Miles  C.  Hauler 
Karen  Hegeman 
Janis  (St  Dennis  Lyon 
Janis  &  David  Mathis 
Chona  k  Eric  Miller 
Gregory  A,  Park 
Lin(aa  k  Steve  Selznick 
Carolyn  &  Richard  Szatkowski 
Roberta  k  James  Urban 
Theresa  k  Bill  Wilhoit 

BOOJUM  TREE  CLUB 

Dorothy  k  Laurence  Bruggers 

Nicole  &  Charles  Dulin 

Rochelle  Malinoff  k  Paul  Dygert 

Win  L.  Holden 

Martha  Kaplan  k  Peter  Cole 

Diane  k  Michael  Kulow 

Maxine  k  C.  A.  Lakin 

Sally  (St  Richard  Lehmann 

Rodney  S.  Lewis 

Sandra  &  A.  Daniel  Luechtefeld 

Janice  k  Patrick  Melvin 

Debra  k  Jeffrey  Messing 

James  Nafziger 

Sarah  k  Peter  Novak 

James  Phillips 

Linda  k  Charlie  Poure 

Victoria  k  Paul  Shimp 

Nancy  &  John  Teets 

Michael  Tucker  k  Gregory  Sale 

Angela  Heider  k  Wendy  Vittori 

Beverly  Ann  k  Albert  Voirin 

Jan  Zieren  k  Jeff  Mews 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Anonymous 
Sidney  Allen 

Kathryn  k  George  Angelis 

Sally  k  Gordon  Bames 

Diane  Barker 

Joyce  (St  Ken  Bash 

Paula  (St  Robert  Beck 

Carol  Bedner 

Shirley  k  Thomas  Bekey 

Barbie  k  Richard  Bergerson 

Louise  (St  Gregory  Bridges 

Sandra  k  James  Brophy 

Frances  &  Jose  Burruel 

Jane  Burtnett 

Peggy  (St  Cy  Carney 

Sally  J.  Carroll 

Susan  k  William  Cartmell 

Patricia  k  John  Case 

Kelly  Noble  k  Michael  Cenerini 

Dorothy  M.  Cholnoky 

Catherine  N.  Church 

Clara  G.  Cist 

Gayle  k  David  Clinehens 

Barbara  k  Malcolm  Clinger 

Sally  &  Ron  Clonts 

Alice  (St  David  Cook 

George  L.  Cowgill 

Sybil  Francis  k  Michael  Crow 

Thomas  Crumbley 

Beth  (St  James  Cullison 

Mary  Cummins  k  Curt  Smith 

Maureen  k  Arthur  Cunningham 

Vivian  &  Daryl  Dawson 

Pinney  Deupree 

Christina  k  Charles  Dickinson 

Marie  &  Ronald  Doetsch 

Cathy  &  Barry  Downs 

Jacqueline  D.  Doyle 

Heather  Drieling 

Rachel  &  Alan  Duke 

Diane  k  John  Eckstein 

Robert  F.  Ellig 

Philip  H,  English 

Rose  Stanley  Fausch 

Patricia  k  Robert  Foster 

aie  k  Kurt  Freund 

3  Ann  (St  Thomas  Gardeski 
James  Gibson 
Christine  &  Edward  Giebel 
Bruce  A.  Gilleland 
Ann  M.  Givey 
Elaine  k  Morris  Goldberg 
Joyce  &  Arnold  Goodman 
Kathleen  k  John  Graham 
Nancy  B.  Grimm 
Maggie  Gunn  &  Bill  Birtcil 
Barbara  Haas 
Evan  Hammond 

Denise  Kennedy  k  Arnold  Hampel 
Patsy  Hansel  k  James  Govern 


Nancy  k  William  Harrington 
Elizabeth  Hasl  k  Richard  k 
Claire  Hasl 
Pearl  Hintze 
Lenore  S.  Hoehl 
Mary  Lou  Houge 
Bryan  Howard  k  Brad  Daughtry 
Judith  (St  Bryan  Hubbard 
Dixie  Lee  k  Lacy  Lee  Huemoeller 
Dora  (St  Bernard  Jacobs 
Betty  Shults  k  Eugene  Jensen 
Beverly  k  Edward  Jones 
Jane  k  Malcolm  Jozoff 
Roxann  &  Mark  Kaiser 
Kathleen  Kee 

Piya  Jacob  k  William  Kincaid 
Joy  k  Craig  King 
Betty  k  Tim  Kjellberg 
Bette  k  Timothy  Krenzke 
Kim  (St  John  Kressaty 
Michele  LaBlonde  k  Carlos  Martin 
Alexandra  Langner 
Nancy  Lashnits  k  Eric  Ostrovsky 
Dan  Lies  &  Steve  Marinoff 
Carla  k  Ralph  Lingerfelt 
Stefanie  k  Michael  Lipson 
Barbara  k  Robert  Long 
Estelle  (St  Paul  Lorah 
Sally  k  Robert  Loughrige 
AnnRose  &  Jeffrey  Lund 
Sharron  &  Fred  Luoma 
Barbara  Macnider  k  Michael 
Sullivan 

Mary  k  Neil  Maddox 
Elizabeth  k  Paul  Manera 
Mr.  (St  Mrs.  James  R.  Marshall 
Betty  (St  Setir  Marshall 
Susan  k  George  Master 
Beth  (St  Robert  Matthews 
William  McCullough 
Sarah  &  Joe  McGarry 
Mary  Ann  k  William  McIntosh 
Judith  A.  Mead 
Mr.  (St  Mrs.  William  B.  Meger 
Irene  k  E.  David  Metz 
Steven  Miller 
Janet  &  Donald  Miner 
Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Mitchell 
Deborah  k  Duane  Monroe 
Linda  k  Dillard  Morris 
Marion  k  William  Nenstiel 
Pam  Nutting  k  Douglas  Mackennan 
Joan  (St  Paul  Nykamp 
Barbara  k  Gary  Oakeson 
Verity,  Harry  k  Kelly  Oberkfell 
Julie  Pace  &  David  Selden 
Diana  Clauss  k  Mark  Philp 
Andrea  Masters  k  Bruce  Piasecki 
Sandy  k  John  Raffealli 
Cindy  k  Steve  Richman 
Sharon  Rieger  k  Jan  Pavella 
Joan  M.  Ritsch 
Ann  B.  Ritt 
Nancy  Jean  Robertson 
Janet  k  Roger  Robinson 
Kilian  Roever 
Frieda  k  Milton  Rosenthal 
Donna  &  Scott  Rowan 
David  Ryder 
Joan  (St  William  Sawyer 
Pat  (St  Francis  Scalzi 
Stacie  Schaible  k  Angela  Fears  k 
Marian  Schaible 
Pamela  &  Steve  Seiler 
Shelley  Doumani-Semino  k 
Houshang  Semino 
Doris  Shamley 
Julie  (St  Jary  Snimer 
Catherine  &  Thomas  Shumard 
Patricia  iSt  Allen  Skinner 
Susan  (St  Henry  Sheer 
Theresa  Arrieta-Smith  &  Patrick 
Norman  Smith 
Pat,  Bert  k  Matt  Sosnow 
Jerre  Stead  k  Mary  Joy  Stead 
Judith  (St  Neil  Steinhoff 
Maree  Stone 
Naomi  k  Frank  Story 
Starr  Taber 

Jacqueline  k  Jack  Taylor 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Ann  (St  James  Townsend 
Edgar  Turcotte 

Janet  Wade-Utay  k  Arthur  Utay 
Kristen  k  John  Van  Denburgh 
Judi  (St  David  Victor 
Patricia  Weeger  k  Kurt  Slobodzian 
Michele  Mencuccini  k  Mark  Voigt 
Karla  k  John  von  Lehe 
Renee  &  Bob  Walter 
Nancy  White 
Sue  Wilcox 

Luella  (St  Norm  Wilson 
Peggy  (St  Robert  Withers 


Annie  Bellman  k  Michael  Woods 
Rosemary  k  Donald  Zellmer 

THE  SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknowledge  the  folloiving 
individuals  who  have  included  the 
Garden  in  their  estate  plans. 
Anonymous  (19) 

Anonymous  DBG  Docent 
Gail  (St  John  Allan 
Sidney  AUen 
Lou  Ella  Archer 
Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Kate  k  Greg  Bakkum 
Diane  H.  Barker 
Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.* 

David  Barnett 
Sandra  k  Ralph  Benell 
Charles  J.  Berger 
Marilyn  k  William  Boyce 
Jane  Burtnett 
Joy  (St  Craig  Clifford 
Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Jerome  W.  Daub* 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 

Have  you  provided  for  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  in 
your  will  or  estate  plans? 
if  so,  you  may  qualify  for 
membership  in  The  Sonoran 
Circle.  For  more  information 
call  Beverly  Duzik,  director  of 
development,  at  480-481-8111. 

Rachel  K.  Dirkse 
Robert  A.  Dowle 
Marion  k  Jim  Durham 
Ruth  (St  Merlin  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle* 

Alice  Feffer* 

Donna  k  Mark  Feldman 
Rose  (St  Harvey  Goertz* 

Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Han- 
Frank  Hennessey 
Horence  B.  Hinshaw  * 

DeAnne  k  Michael  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  k  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  (St  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Debra  E.  Korobkin 
Virginia  L.  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein* 

Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Beth  Meyer  Lohse  k  Rolf  Lohse 
Estelle  (St  Paul  Lorah 
Douglas  R.  (St  Shirley  L.  Lowe 
Family  Trust 
Mildred  F.  May 
Patricia  &  Jack  Meinert 
Connie  Mueller 
Lorene  D.  Mullineaux* 

Patricia  Anne  Murphy 
Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 
Susan  D.  Noack 
Opal  Oyaas* 

Rose  (St  Hany  Papp 
Mathilda  Parker 
Kathleen  Passey* 

Craig  Pearson 
Joel  Prescott 
Doris  Redlin 

Nancy  k  Robert  Rheinlander 
David  J.  Ritchie 
Leontine  Sassell* 

Carol  Schatt 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal* 

Don  Shaw 
Glenda  Springer 
Nancy  k  Robert  Swanson 
Marilyn  Swoboda 
Shari  k  Ben  Thompson 
Michael  J.  Tucker 
Ethel  Twitchell* 

H.  W.  Van  Loo 
Nancy  E.  Wagner 
Gertrude  Webster* 

Nancy  k  Terry  Wilkosz 
Terry  k  Mary  Anna  Woodworth 
Eugenia  1.  Wright* 

Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

*Those  whose  gifts  have  been  realized. 


DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category. 
Desert  Council  represents  an  alliance 
between  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
and  the  business  community  for 
donors  of  $250  or  more,  received 
between  December  16, 2004,  and 
March  15, 2005. 

Palo  Brea  ($20,000+) 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Mesquite  ($5,000  +) 

Bank  of  America 
Greenberg  Traurig,  LLP 
Sunstate  Equipment  Co. 

Ironwood  ($2,500  +) 

The  Orcutt/Winslow  Partnership 
Tierra  Madre  Landscape  Services 

Acacia  ($1,000+) 

Arcadia  Farms 

Atlasta  Catering  Service,  Inc. 

Courtyard  by  Marriott 

Cascalote  ($250+) 

Natural  Habitat,  Inc. 

Tri-Rentals,  Inc. 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

American  Express  Company 
Bank  of  America  Foundation 
The  Boeing  Company 
Corning  Incorporated  Foundation 
GlaxoSmithKline  Foundation 
Illinois  Tool  Works  Foundation 
Microsoft  Giving  Campaign 

FOUNDATION  GIFTS 

Becker  Family  Foundation 
(in  memory  of  John  H  Becker) 
Cosanti  Foundation 
Dorrance  Family  Foundation 
The  Steve  k  Lois  Mihaylo  Family 
Foundation 

Harry  Rosenzweig  Charitable  Tmst 

DONATIONS 

Anonymous 
Theresa  k  Steven  Allen 
Charles  J.  Berger 
Christine  M.  Berthlett 
Buffalo  Exchange 
Central  Arizona  Cactus  k 
Succulent  Societv 
Mary  k  Thomas  Crawford 
Douglas  Dawson 
Patricia  Dickerman 
Sandra  k  David  Douhleday 
Marion  &  Frederick  Emerson 
Glenn  &  Jo  Ensor 
First  Health 

David  Guston  k  Kristin  Marks 
Miles  C.  Hauler 
Linda  S.  Hayes 
Elizabeth  &  Robert  Huey 
Catherine  M.  Hughes 
Esther  Jantzen 
Jane  k  Malcolm  Jozoff 
Susan  k  Duane  Kullberg 
Tahnia  k  Jeff  McKeever 
Judith  k  Michael  Reed 
Dolores  Russell  k  Shirley  RusseU 
Alan  k  Barbara  Saxton 
Carol  Schatt 
Frank  D.  Skinner 
Ruth  Ludemann  k  Jacqueline 
Taylor 

GROmNG  A  LEGACY 
FOR  GENERATIONS 
CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  GIFTS 

Received  between  December  16, 2004, 
and  March  15, 2005. 

John  R.  Augustine 
Valerie  S.  Banks 
Robert  G.  Breunig 
Michael  D.  Greeimaum 
William  Huizingh 
Kayla  1.  Kolar 
Marjorie  V.  Lebold 
Sally  S.  Lehmann 
Timothy  Louis 
Marsh  USA,  Inc. 

Kirti  I.  Mathura 

Steven  G.  Mihaylo 

The  Ottosen  Family  Foundation 

Shamrock  Foods  Company 

Patricia  A.  Smith 

The  Steele  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Whiteman  Foundation 
Jeffrey  M.  Williamson 


HONOR  & 

MEMORIAL  GIFTS 

Honor  ami  memorial  contributions 
are  used  to  provide  for  the  Desert 
Botanical  Gardem's  horticulture, 
education  and  research  programs. 
Gifts  may  also  provide  for  benches, 
plaijues  and  photo  stations.  From 
December  16, 2004,  to  March  15, 2005, 
contributions  have  been  received: 

In  Honor  Gifts: 

In  honor  of  Rilla  Aile's  birthday 
Rebecca  Ailes-Fine  &  Peter  Fine 

In  honor  of  Connie  &  ]im  Binns'  birthdays 
Lenni  &  Robert  Griego 

In  honor  ofSailie  &  jerry  Ditto 
Sandra  4  Ralph  Benell 

In  honor  of  Alice  b  Gary  Miles 
Jaret,  Allison  &  Gretchen  Reblin 

In  honor  of  jordi/n  Fahiia  Spector's  birth 
Daniel  &  Nancy  Basinger 

In  honor  of  Barbara  Weisz 
Charlotte  Levine 

Memorial  Gifts: 

In  memory  of  Arizona  Balloon  Club 
Members 

Current  members  of  the  Arizona 
Balloon  Club 

In  memory  of  John  H  Becker 
Becker  Family  Foundation 

In  memory  of  Nan  Beyer 
Charles  Beyer 

In  memory  of  Carol  Bulla 
Susan  &  Robert  Diamond 
The  F2  Family  Foundation,  Inc. 

In  memory  of  Theresa  Ford 
Lupita  Zamorano 

In  memory  of  john  P  Frank 
Simon  K.  Barsky 

In  memory  of  Charles  Hass,  jr. 
Eleanor  Wilkins 

In  memory  of  Nancy  Hass 
Eleanor  Wilkins 

In  memory  ofMary  Favour  Hazeltine 
Shirley  &  Thomas  Agnos 
Ellen  Steele  Allare 
Law  Offices  of  Robert  H.  Allen 
Caralee  Allsworth 
Bashas'  Charitable  Fund 
Betsey  Bayless 
Ann  Beardsley 

Denise  Blommel  &  Donald  Doerres 

Kemberely  S.  Clark 

Sam  Colachis 

Deborah  Daly 

Lynn  Favour 

Mary  Jane  Gaffney 

Amy  &  Gary  Gibbons 

Donald  Heslep 

Carol  Hoffman 

Home  Instead  Senior  Care 

William  S.  Jenkins 

Roy  Kite 

Lucy  &  Sam  Mardian 
Northern  Trust  Bank  of  Arizona 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O’Malley 
Patricia  &  A.  Jack  Pfister 
Jeanne  Pinckney 
Stephen  W.  Pogson 
Roots  Development 
Patricia  &  Louis  Stalzer 
M.  Mary  Temme 
Opal  S.  Upton 
Dr.  Joseph  Voorhees 
Jim  Williams 

In  memory  of  Karen  jorgensen 
Jane  Bowerman,  Mary  Guillozet, 
Priscilla  Jackson,  Kathy  Quirk 

In  memorii  of  jean  MacIntyre 
CherrilJ  Mortgage  Group 

In  memory  of  Patrick  Quirk 
Mary  Jo  &  Gene  Almendinger 
Cheryl  &  Thomas  Anthony 
Rita  Auer 
Christine  Bahto 
Diane  Barker 
Claudette  Cohn 
Joan  &  Kenneth  Compton 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Miriam  Francis 
Elaine  &  Daniel  Gruber 
Laura  Judge 
Lester  Layton 


Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Joyce  &  John  Melter 
Jacqueline  Miller 
John  Sallot 
Kenneth  J.  Schutz 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Patricia  Smith 
Sharon  &  Harold  Swanson 
Deborah  Vensel 
Elaine  &  Richard  Wilson 

In  memory  of  BUI  Rakowski 
Miriam  Aborne 

In  memory  of  Midge  Roach 
Richard  Roach 

In  memory  of  Frances  Sack 
Ellen  Rosen 

In  memory  of  Gary  Schiller 
Martha  Vizcaya 

In  memory  of  Marilyn  Sheldon 
Charles  Sheldon 

In  memory  of  Ansel  Vizcaya 
Martha  Vizcaya 

In  memory  of  jose  Vizcaya 
Martha  Vizcaya 

In  memory  of  Traci  Ann  Warren 
Janell  D'Agostino 
Toni  Dima 
Shari  Gorman 
Marcy  &  Kyle  Knee 
Julie  Kroger 
Patty  Norgaard 
Linda  Olson 
Tom  Ricke 
Louisa  Stack 
Stephanie  Tennant 
Laura  Tlrstein 

In  mmory  ofMary  jayne  Mson  Williams 
Elizabeth  Frazier 

in  memory  of  Victoria  S.  Wolff 
Mark  Faehner 
Sergei  Gumenyuk 
Frances  &  Paul  Houmann 
Olga  Newton 
Joseph  Jeffrey 

IN-KIND  GIFTS 

H.  J.  Barnett 

Janet  &  Donald  Berg 

Joan  E.  Bergheimer 

Patricia  &  Robert  Davis 

Sue  Demring 

Janice  M.  DeSirev 

Marcia  &  Andy  ftynn 

Mary  Alice  Fox 

Dawn  Goldman 

Joey  Lee  &  Dennis  Henkel 

Jaime  Jeppesen 

Tahania  &  Jeff  McKeever 

Merestone 

R.G.  Nash 

Glenn  H.  Ray 

Cathie  &  Glenn  Smith 

Rebecca  &  James  Spellman 

Transit  Advertising  Group 

Joseph  Woodford 

HOW  DOES  YOUR  GARDEN 
GROW  APPEAL 
Anonymous 

Susan  &  William  Ahearn 

Susan  &  John  Aitkin 

Jeanne  Alberts 

The  Analytical  Group,  Inc 

Keith  Anderson 

Mary  F.  Andrews 

Susan  Apley  &  Russelle  Wallace 

Rev.  Talitha  J.  Arnold 

Phyllis  Ayer 

Paula  Baessler 

Miriam  Beach 

Anne  &  Jerald  Bergera 

Barbie  &  Richard  Bergerson 

Mary  Berkley 

Charles  Beyer 

Carolyn  &  Arthur  Black 

Kristine  Black 

Judy  Braun-Brody  and  Robert  Brody 

Maurice  J.  Brill 

Sandra  &  James  Brophy 

Holly  H.  Brown 

Sallie  &  Paul  Brown 

Victoria  Pickard-Brown  & 

Thomas  Brown 
Merrie  &  Lee  Brownson 
Sue  Bunch 

Barbara  &  Peter  Burkholder 
Sue  Ann  &  Tim  Burns 
Kathleen  &  Dan  Burton 


Susan  &  Ed  Cahalan 
Debra  &  William  Cain 
Thomas  &  Marcaret  Caldwell 
Lisa  &  Jeffrey  Carbutt 
Peggy  k  Cy  Carney 
Susan  &  Claude  Case 
Wanda  Lee  Chapel 
Mildred  L.  Chidlaw 
Lorraine  &  Robert  Christensen 
Catherine  N.  Church 
Sandy  &  Dennis  Cielaszyk 
Sue  &  Philip  Clement 
Debbie  Nordenberg  &  Stephen 
Cleveland 

Coca-Cola  Enterprises,  Inc 

Mary  k  Paul  Cody 

Muriel  k  Samuel  Coffman 

Ruth  &  Dick  Cole 

Kitty  Collins 

Debbie  k  Gary  Cook 

Thomas  C.  Cook 

Lois  Ann  &  J.  David  Cox 

Jane  McKinley  Crane 

Kelley  Crittenden 

Mary  Cummins  &  Curt  Smith 

Maureen  &  Arthur  Cunningham 

Brian  J.  Daniels 

Patricia  k  Robert  Davis 

Jane  Deuvall 

Fran  k  Paul  Dickman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  Donaldson 

Jo  Ellen  &  Philip  Doornbos 

Diana  &  H.  James  Douglass 

Cathy  &  Barry  Downs 

Marilyn  M.  Duerbeck 

Janine  &  Douglas  Dunn 

Shirley  Ehli 

Richard  H.  Elliott 

Cheryl  &  Jay  Elston 

Bracha  B.  Etgar 

William  Eubank 

Marlene  k  James  Evans 

Rebecca  Ailes-Fine  k  Peter  Fine 

Marcia  &  Andy  Flynn 

Patricia  Flynn 

Carol  &  Robert  Foley 

Milhe  &  Milton  Frantz 

Maxine  Freund 

Garrett  Retirees  Club 

Jean  k  Charles  Gibbs 

James  Gibson 


Evangeline  M.  Gilleland 
Theresa  Grebe  &  Louis  Glass 
Caroline  &  Steven  Gonzalez 
Kathleen  k  John  Graham 
Mary  &  John  Gr^ 

Elaine  &  Daniel  Gruber 
Harry  W.  Hale,  Jr. 

Paul  R.  Hallowell 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Phyllis  Hawkins 
Doris  Helvig 
Hanna  &  Kris  Henderson 
Robert  Hendricks 
Barbara  &  David  Herber 
C.  Lincoln  k  Tom  Heyn 
Edythe  &  Steven  Higgins 
Donna  Hilt 

Gloria  k  Stuart  Holhngsworth 
Dorothy  M.  Horne 
Mathilde  k  Charles  Huckins 
Judi  k  Christopher  Irons 
Betty  M.  James 
Carol  &  Clyde  Keene 
Lois  &  Richard  Kenyon 
Jules  Ketcham 
Kay  &  Keith  King 
Andrea  &  Charles  Kircher 
Betty  k  Tim  Kjellberg 
Jeannine  &  Don  Koessel 
Deborah  J.  Kojima 
Lillian  k  Harold  Kopp 
Dorothy  Kunselman 
Maxine  &  C.  A.  Lakin 
Sherri  S.  Lange 

Joyce  Foster  Larson  &  Arlyn  Larson 

Janet  &  Thomas  Lathrop 

Mary  Ellen  k  Ed  LeGendre 

Jean  &  Jesse  Leonard 

Nancy  &  Mike  Lesko 

Shirley  &  Dwayne  Lewis 

Mary  Anne  Lewis 

Clare  k  Max  Licher 

Sara  k  David  Lieberman 

Rosemary  &  Phillip  Loersch 

Kathy  k  Robert  Londeree 

Sandra  &  A.  Daniel  Luechtefeld 

Janis  &  Dennis  Lyon 

G.  Paige  Maki 

Carl  A.  Mangine 

Audrey  Jane  k  Stephen  Marmon 

Linda  &  Robert  Martin 


Volunteers  Make  the  Garden! 


These  216  volunteers  worked  one 

hundred  or  more  hours  during 

2004.  We  are  most  grateful  to  them. 

Susan  Ahearn 

Rebecca  Ailes-Fine 

Judy  Allard 

Sidney  Allen 

Gene  Almendinger 

Mary  Jo  Almendinger 

Sally  Anderson 

James  Astholz 

Christine  Bahto 

Lowell  Bailey,  Jr. 

Wilma  Baker 
Marian  Barker 
Barbra  Barnes 
Pam  Bass 
Judy  Bates 
Sharon  Beard 
Judith  Becker 
Dan  Bedgood 
Larry  Bell 
Kay  Denson 
Donald  Berg 
Jean  Besich 
Jeannine  Blanchard 
Robert  Blanchard 
Gail  Bohling 
Peggy  Booth 
Charles  Brenner 
Donald  Brickley 
Judith  Bridges 
Ann  Brown 
Stella  Bryan 
Larry  Bush 
Olympia  Bush 
Anne  Dutzow 
Linda  ^rne 
David  Caplow 
Barbara  Carlson 
Bill  Cartmell 
Nadine  Catlin 
Tillie  Chew 
Sandy  Cielaszyk 
Gayle  Clinehens 
Patricia  Cochran 
Barbara  Coffey 
Peter  Cole 
Joan  Conmton 
Kenneth  Compton 


Villiam  Cope 
James  Curl 
Judith  Curtis 


Ljn  Daniel 
Tia  Danneman 
Betsy  Davis 
BobT)avis 
Jacqueline  Davis 
Diana  Decker 
Marilyn  Dennett 
Jane  Deuvall 
Lori  deWerd 
Bonnie  Dicus 
Mary  Drake 
Anne  Dresskell 
StanlCT  Drozdowski 
Paul  Dygert 
Lynette  Dykhuizen 
Ann  Ellioft 
Edward  Elliott 
Steven  Emrick 
Marge  Erickson 
Ethel  Farr 
James  Finnegan 
Judy  Flynn 
Edson  Follett 
Tabb  Forster 
Sylvia  Forte 
Linda  Fowler 
Judy  Frasier 
Jo  Anne  Frede 
Eileen  Gagan 
^Ivia  Gaines 
Fran  Gatti 
Thomas  Gatz 
Carol  Gerlach 
Paul  Gerlach 
Michael  Gilman 
Ann  Givey 
Dawn  Goldman 
Joyce  Goodman 
Leslie  Grady 
Paula  Gregg 
Ruthe  Grossman 
Elaine  Gruber 
Anne  Gully 
Helen  Heimbuck 
Joey  Lee  Henkel 
Michael  Hennessy 
Dana  Hiser 
Donna  Hizel 

Carol  Hollis 
Jerry  Hurckes 
Eldon  Husted 
Rita  Hutt 
Jacqueline  Jacob 


Virginia  Mathis 

Beth  &  Robert  Matthews 

Beverly  &  Richard  Maynard 

Susan  McGreevy 

Mary  &  Donald  McHugh 

Marcia  &  Thomas  McLaughlin 

Barbara  &  Clarence  McQuillan 

Joyce  &  John  Melter 

Janice  Miller 

MKH  Family  Foundation 

Margaret  k  Duane  Morse 

Eliz^eth  Murphy 

Karen  Nackara 

Karthy  &  Viiay  Nair 

Lora  k  Keitn  Nanz 

Charles  W.  Newlin 

Wendy  &  Alan  Niem 

Ann  k  Robert  Nimlos 

Marilyn  Norehad 

Joan  B.  Norris 

Leslie  O'Hara 

Fred  Pa(^ett 

Alice  k  Charles  Palmer 

Mary  Ann  k  Jerry  Palmer 

Donald  &  Valerie  Paquet 

Cheryl  &  Dennis  Porter  & 

Koftni  Porter 
Donna  Portz 

Linda  &  J.  Michael  Powers 

Louisa  k  George  Pringle 

Mary  Dell  &  Jonn  Pritzlaff 

Raul  Puente-Martinez 

L.C.  Randall 

John  Ranslem 

Judith  &  Michael  Reed 

Wilham  Reilly  &  Patricia  Matthews 

Phyllis  Ann  Revello 

Kathleen  Rice 

Ann  B.  Ritt 

Sarah  &  William  Robertson 
Sue  Robinson 
Rona  &  Robert  Rosenthal 
Jane  k  David  Ruby 
Leah  k  John  Sabo 
Star  &  Seymour  Sacks 
Patricia  &  Joseph  Samfilippo 
Joan  k  William  Sawver 
Marilyn  &  Albert  Schaller 
Ruth  4  George  Scharf 
Mary  &  William  Schoedinger 
Elinor  Ann  &  Edward  Schottstaedt 


Fred  Jaeggi 
Bev  Jones 
Ed  Jones 
Connie  Kaasa 
Ann  Kadon 
John  Kadon 
Jeri  Kelley 
Lois  Kelley 
Kristine  Kern 
Jo-Hanna  Kirk 
Susan  Klein 
Margaret  Kleinschmidt 
Richard  Krecker 
Susan  Krecker 
John  Kylander 
Phoebe  Landis 
Andrea  Laufman 
Barbara  Layton 
Dorothy  Lee 
Colleen  Leisch 
Babs  Lester 
Barbara  Lieberson 
Ron  Lieberson 
James  Lightcap 
Barbara  Long 
Keith  Longpre 
Estelle  LoraTi 
Paul  Lorah 
Luis  Lorenzo-Rivero 
Shannon  Lorenzo-Rivero 
Robert  MacNeil 
Jared  Martin 
Kirti  Mathura 
Patricia  McCollum 
Richard  McGuire 
Mary  Ann  McIntosh 
Wilham  McIntosh 
Mary  McKean 
Patricia  McKenna 
Karleen  McNichols 
John  Meinert 
Carol  Mendenhall 
Carmine  Miller 
Jackie  Miller 
Joy  Miller 
Eleanor  Mink 
Greta  Mock 
Peggy  Moroney 
Marilyn  Munkachy 
Andrew  Neill 
Doris  Neff 
Mary  North 
Harriet  Oakes 
Karen  Paldan 
Barbara  Parker 


Caroline  Schroeder  &  Eric  Johnson 

Susan  Schubert 

William  D.  Searles 

Nancy  Selover 

Dineen  Serpa 

Nancy  k  A.  Park  Shaw 

Janice  k  Speed  Shea 

Emily  Shriver 

Charity  Shulman 

Catherine  k  Thomas  Shumard 

Edna  &  Arthur  Sitelman 

Donna  &  John  Skagerberg 

Angela  Smart 

Judi  Smith 

Bobbie  1.  Sweet 

Phyllis  k  Philip  Taber 

Jane  Thompson  k  Dave  Bonney 

Denise  Tibbetts 

Jaime  Toledano 

Jim  Tomlin 

Candace  Berg  &  Michael  Tooke 
Ami  &  James  Townsend 
Kathleen  &  George  Tyson 
Jean  &  Lynn  Urry 
Jeanne  k  Paul  Vandiveer 
Phyllis  &  James  Vivian 
Marilyn  &  James  Vogel 
Sharon  &  Robert  Waldie 
Beth  Waldinger 
Mary  &  Robert  Westoby 
JoAnn  White 

Patricia  Ann  &  Richard  Wiedhopf 
Suzanne  &  C.  Anthony  Wight 
Lisa  Wilkinson-Fanniii  & 

Robert  Fannin 
Janet  &  Arlyn  Will 
Victoria  &  Douglas  Williams 
Kris  Gibney  Williams  k 
Jim  Williams 
Mary  Jo  k  Robert  Wilmes 
Elaine  k  Richard  Wilson 
Grace  k  Don  Womack 
Helen  B.  Wooden 
Mary  jo  k  Joseph  Worischeck 
Nancy  &  Daniel  Yahraus 
Mary'&  Dennis  Young 
Barbara  k  Suzanna  Zarlengo 

We  attempt  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of 
our  donors'  names.  If  you  note  an  error 
or  omission,  please  contact  the  Garden's 
deoelmmient  assistant,  Rebecca  Spellman, 
at  480-481-8193. 


Clyde  Parks 
JoAn  Parmer 
Merle  Parmer 
Mary  Patrick 
Barbara  Peters 
Evelyn  Price 
Thomas  Ramaley 
Kenneth  Reinert 
Andrea  Rice 
Gillian  Rice 
Sally  Rodau 
Carol  Rogers 
Betty  Saoowsky 
Loraine  Sample 
Robert  Sanowski 
Yvonne  Sappenfield 
Jane  Schlosberg 
Danny  Schnell 
Barbara  Searle 
Irw'in  Shapiro 
Sharon  Shapiro 
Marilyn  Shomer 
Richard  Sievers 
Cathie  Smith 
Cynthia  Smith 
Gail  Smith 
Glenn  Smith 
Thomas  Smith 
Greta  Somers 
Martha  Spruell 
Donald  Squire 
Eva  Kristina  Stalbrand 
Jeff  Stinebiser 
Maree  Stone 
Mary  Stone 
Richard  Szatkowski 
Andree  Tarby 
Erin  Teegan " 

Shari  Thompson 
Pam  Tietig 
Jan  Trenter 
Edgar  Turcotte 
Sally  Viator 
Vicki  Vick 
Lynn  Vogel 
Joni  Ward 
Nettie  Welch 
Melanie  Williams 
Lydia  Williamson 
Kathleen  Winder 
Helen  Wooden 
Sylvia  Yoder 
Ann  Younger 
Carole  Zmac 
Marilyn  Z,arzecki 


Calendar  of  Special  Events 

Call  the  Garden  at  480-941-1225  for  more  information 

The  Garden  will  be  closed  on  July  4, 2005 

Pueblo  Grande  Museum  Exhibit 

Webster  Auditorium  /  Open  through  January  2006 

Birds  in  the  Garden  Tours 

Mondays  /  June  through  August  /  7  a.m. 

Cactus  Jack  Tours 

Saturdays  /  June  through  August  /  7:30  a.m. 

Flashlight  Tours 

Thursdays  and  Saturdays  /  June  and  July  /  7:30  p.m. 

Jazz  in  the  Garden 

Fridays  /  June  3, 10, 17, 24  /  7:30-9:30  p.m.  /  Ullman  Terrace 
Call  480-941-1225  for  ticket  information 

Central  Arizona 

Cactus  &  Succulent  Society  Meeting 

Sundays  /  June  26,  July  31,  August  28/2  p.m.  /  Dorrance  Hall 
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STAY  IN  TOUCH 
leave  as  your 
forwarding  address! 


The  mission  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden: 


The  Garden's  cowmitmeiit  to  the  connnunity  is  to  advance 
excellence  in  education,  research,  exhibition,  and 
conservation  of  desert  plants  of  the  world  with  emphasis 
on  the  Southwestern  United  States.  We  will  ensure  that 
the  Garden  is  always  a  compelling  attraction  that 
brings  to  life  the  many  wonders  of  the  desert. 


Photograph  by  Adam  Rodriguez 
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Ann  Morrow 

Meredeth  Moss 
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Rose  Papp 

Scott  T.  Schaefer 
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William  Wilder 
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his  issue  of  The  Sonoran  Quarterly  marks 
a  transition.  After  volunteering  her  immense 
talents  for  more  than  14  years,  Carol  Schatt 
(now  Schilling)  has  stepped  down  as  editor 
of  this  publication.  We  all  owe  her  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  for  The  Sonoran  Quarterly  didn't  exist, 
as  we  know  it  today,  until  Carol  came  along. 

From  1947  to  1990,  the  Garden's  newsletter 
for  members  was  called  the  SaguaroLand 
Bulletin.  Carol  greatly  admired  that  publica¬ 
tion,  but  believed  the  Garden's  newsletter 
was  ready  for  a  new  format.  She  actually 
suggested  The  Sonoran  Quarterly  name,  and 
set  out  to  create  a  new  publication  that  painted 
a  vivid  picture  of  life  at  the  Garden.  Her 
dream  was  to  make  readers  feel  like  they  were 
visiting  the  Garden  every  time  they  opened 
an  issue  of  The  Sonoran  Quarterly  and,  14  years 
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later,  we  can  all 
agree  that  she 
succeeded  beyond 
anyone's  wildest 
dream. 

Because  the  summer 
issue  of  The  Sonoran 
Quarterly  was  Carol's 
last,  two  Garden 
staff  members — 

Creative  Services 
Manager  Renee 
Immel  and  Librarian 
Beth  Brand — served  as  the  editors  for  this 
issue.  They  had  large  shoes  to  fill,  but  they 
were  well  prepared  for  the  task,  thanks  to 
Carol's  valuable  mentoring.  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  gratitude  to  each  of  them  for  the 
outstanding  job  they  did  in  creating  this  issue. 


Saguaroland  Bulletin 


Over  the  next  year,  we  will  be  testing  some 
new  ideas  on  the  pages  of  The  Sonoran 
Quarterly.  We  want  to  know  your  opinions 
and  we've  enclosed  a  short  survey  in  this 
issue  so  that  you  can  tell  us  how  we  can  make 
The  Sonoran  Quarterly  even  better.  The  vision 
Carol  laid  out  14  years  ago  hasn't  changed; 
we  still  want  to  make  the  Garden  come  to  life 
in  every  single  issue  of  The  Sonoran  Quarterly. 
And  you  can  help  us  do  that  by  filling  out 
and  returning  the  postage-paid  survey  by 
September  30,  2005.  We  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you.  ‘ 


Ken  Schutz 

The  Dr.  William  Huizingh  Executive  Director 


Carol  volunteered  as  editor  for  fourteen  years. 


Photograph  by  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Library  Archives 
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Searching  for  monarch  butterflies 
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Desert  Journal:  Turning  over  a  new  leaf 


GARDEN  NEWS 
Welcome  to  new  director  of 
marketing 

Fall  Preschool  Program 
Volunteer  Fair;  new  opportunities 
in  a  growing  garden 
Jim  Sudal:  Botanical  Expressions  in  Clay 
Desert  Landscaper  School  & 

Habitat  for  Humanity 
Memorial  to  Virginia  Ullman 


In  Appreciation 


Calendar  of  Special  Events 


ON  OUR  COVER 


Monarch  butterfly  (Danaus  plexippus)  resting 
on  a  Blue  Marguerite  {Felicia  amelliodes}  in 
the  Garden's  Marshall  Butterfly  pavilion. 


Photograph  by  Adam  Rodriguez 
adamsphoto@cox.net 
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Last  fall  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  ® 
celebrated  the  magical  monarch  butterfly  ^  ^ 
with  the  opening  of  a  new  exhibition,  ;  ^ 
Mariposa  Monarca.  On  October  first,  hundreds! 
of  colorful,  live  monarchs  will  once  again  ^ 
fill  the  Garden's  Marshall  Butterfly  Pavilion 
along  with  fascinating  exhibits  about  their  ^ 
life  cycle,  migration,  and  efforts  to  conserve! 
their  habitats  across  North  America. 

The  monarch  butterfly  (Danaus  plexippus) 
is  one  of  the  world's  smallest  migratory 
creatures  measuring  just  three  inches  from 
wing  tip  to  wing  tip.  Strikingly  beautiful, 
their  distinctive  orange,  black  and  white 
patterned  wings  make  them  easily  recog¬ 
nizable  and  a  favorite  with  visitors  to  the 
Garden's  monarch  exhibit.  They  are  pri¬ 
marily  found  in  North  America  with  popu¬ 
lations  also  located  in  Australia,  the 
Caribbean,  Hawaii  and  other  South  Pacific 
islands.  Migration  patterns  are  found  only  ' 
in  the  monarchs  of  North  America. 

;  I 

Monarchs  are  the  most  common  species 
of  the  milkweed  butterflies — those  whose  [ 
larvae  feed  exclusively  on  milkweed  plants  Ij 
(Asdepiadaceae).  The  milkweed  plants  give  fi 
monarch  butterflies  and  caterpillars  a  natural  1| 
defense  system.  Milkweed  sap  is  poisonous  jl 
to  most  insects  and  animals,  but  it  is  not  * 
toxic  to  monarch  caterpillars.  When  the  \ 


By  Elaine  McGinn, 
Director  of  Exhibits 


Monarchs  roosting  in  the  Garden’s  Marshall  Butterfly  Pavilion. 


A  monarch  caterpillar  feeding  on  the  flowers 
of  a  milkweed  plant. 
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caterpillars  eat  the  milkweed  leaves  and 
stems,  they  become  poisonous  to  birds 
and  other  predators. 


MONUMENTAL  MIGRATION 


Migration  of  the  monarch  butterfly  is  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  phenomena.  Though 
many  animals  make  annual,  mass  migrations, 
monarchs  are  the  world's  only  insects  to 
make  a  complete  roundtrip  journey.  Each 
fall,  changes  in  temperature  and  day  length 
signal  the  monarchs  to  begin  their  migration. 
Gliding  on  southbound  breezes  at  speeds 
of  up  to  35  miles  per  hour,  most  make  the 
I  trip  in  about  six  weeks. 

I  There  are  two  distinct  migratory  populations 
;  of  monarchs  in  North  America:  a  western 
population  inhabiting  the  area  west  of  the 
continental  divide  and  a  second  population 
of  monarchs  found  east  of  the  continental 
divide.  The  western  monarchs  migrate  to 
coastal  California  with  the  greatest  number 
(  roosting  between  Santa  Barbara  and  Santa 


Monarch  butterflies  basking  in  the  sun. 


Cruz.  The  larger  population  of  eastern 
monarchs  flies  south  and  southwest  across 
the  continental  United  States,  wintering  in 
the  Trans  volcanic  belt  of  central  Mexico. 
Both  populations  arrive  at  their  winter 
homes  around  the  end  of  October. 

To  survive  the  winters,  monarchs  need  a  cool 
place  with  some  moisture  and  temperatures 
above  freezing.  In  Mexico,  massive  clusters 
of  monarchs  hang  on  the  branches  and 
trunks  of  oyamel  fir  trees  (Abies  religiosa). 
These  fir  forests  are  found  in  a  relatively 
small  region  of  the  Transvolcanic  mountain 
range  of  Michoacan,  Mexico,  at  an  altitude 
of  8,000  -  10,000  feet  (2,400  -  3,000  meters). 
Like  a  thermal  blanket,  the  dense  tree 
canopies  protect  roosting  monarchs  from 
frost,  wind,  rain  and  snow.  The  butterflies 


cling  together  on  branches  forming  clusters 
of  as  many  as  20,000  monarchs. 

How  do  monarchs  navigate  from  their 
continent-wide  breeding  grounds  to  fewer 
than  a  dozen  small  winter  residences  in 
Mexico?  This  ability  has  puzzled  scientists 
for  more  than  a  century  and  remains  one 
of  the  most  intriguing  questions  about  the 
monarch  today.  Two  widely  studied  theories 
suggest  that  monarcl3s  follow  rays  of  polarized 
ultraviolet  light,  or  that  they  use  the  earth's 
magnetic  field  to  navigate  their  way. 

MONARCH  GENERATIONS 

One  of  the  most  frequently  asked  questions 
by  visitors  to  the  Garden's  exhibit  is,  "Does 
one  monarch  make  the  roundtrip  journey 


Thousands  of  monarch  butterflies  cluster  on  a  branch 
of  an  oyamel  fir  tree  in  Mexico. 


Placing  numbered  tag  on  hindwing  of  a  monarch. 

from  southern  Canada  to  Mexico  and  back 
to  Canada?"  The  answer  is  no.  It  can  take 
four  to  five  generations  or  more  of  monarchs 
to  return  to  the  wintering  sites,  and  not  all 
generations  of  monarchs  are  migratory. 

Adult  monarchs  that  emerge  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  have  a  relatively  short  lifespan 
of  four  to  six  weeks.  During  this  lifespan,  they 
feed,  mate,  lay  eggs  and  die.  They  do  not 
migrate.  Monarchs  that  migrate  emerge  in 
the  late  summer  or  early  fall  and  are  biolog¬ 
ically  and  behaviorally  different  than  the 
non-migratory  monarchs.  These  butterflies 
will  not  mate  or  lay  eggs  until  the  following 
spring.  Instead  they  store  fat  in  their 
abdomens  to  help  them  survive  the  2,000 
mile  flight  to  a  warmer  winter  climate.  The 
lifespan  of  these  migratory  monarchs  is  six 
to  nine  months. 

MONITORING  MONARCHS 

Lepidopterists  have  been  observing  the 
monarch  migration  across  the  United  States 
since  the  1850s.  In  the  1930s,  scientists  were 
able  to  conclude  with  certainty  that  eastern 
monarchs  migrate  south  for  the  winter  and 
north  in  early  spring.  Where  they  went  for 
the  winter  remained  a  mystery. 

In  1940  groups  of  monarch  watchers  began 
tracking  the  butterflies  in  order  to  map 
their  movements  over  the  course  of  each 


very  little  is  known  about  the  migration  ; 
behavior  of  monarch  butterflies  in  the  south-  ! 
west  United  States,  including  Arizona,  western 
New  Mexico,  and  southeastern  California. 

Last  fall,  as  part  of  our  exhibit,  the  Desert  | 
Botanical  Garden  collaborated  with  the  Boyce  I 
Thompson  Arboretum  in  their  Southwest 
Monarch  Study  (see  following  article). 

Chris  Kline,  the  Arboretum's  senior  instruc¬ 
tional  specialist  and  former  'Tagger"  for 
Monarch  Watch  in  Indiana,  developed  the 
southwestern  tagging  program  in  an  attempt 
to  determine  the  migration  behavior  of 
southwestern  monarchs.  The  Arboretum 
assisted  the  Garden  in  the  release  of  400 
tagged  butterflies  over  the  course  of  the 
monarch  exhibit  in  an  effort  to  see  if  mon¬ 
archs  would  migrate,  and  if  so,  would  they 
migrate  to  California  or  Mexico? 

On  January  20, 2005,  our  question  was 
answered.  Monarch  number  D978,  tagged 
at  the  Garden  on  October  8,  2004,  was 
recovered  in  Mexico  at  the  El  Rosario 
Monarch  Sanctuary.  This  butterfly  made  a  | 
journey  of  1,197  miles  and  was  the  first 
monarch  tagged  in  Arizona  to  be  recovered. 
While  this  does  not  prove  that  the  monarchs 
of  Arizona  migrate  to  Mexico,  the  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  documented  as  part  of  an 
ongoing  study  about  southwestern  monarchs. 
The  Garden  plans  to  continue  tagging  each 
fall  to  learn  where  other  monarchs  are 
recovered. 

Continue  your  discovery  of  the 
monarch's  amazing  journey  at 

Mariposa  Monarca 

Monarch  Butterfly  Exhibit 

Open  Daily  10  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Marshall  Butterfly  Pavilion 

October  1  -  November  6 

Garden  Members  Preview: 

September  30 

Free  for  members.  $2  for  non¬ 
members  3  years  and  older,  with 
paid  Garden  admission. 


Tagged  monarch  ready  for  release. 


year.  As  time  passed, 
reports  of  monarchs 
began  turning  up 
farther  and  farther 
south —  first  in  Texas, 
and  then  in  northern 
Mexico.  To  track  the 
monarchs'  movements. 
Dr.  Fred  Urquhart, 
formerly  of  the 
University  of  Toronto, 
began  the  process  of 
f  tagging  their  wings. 

I  Tagging  is  the  process 
I  of  applying  a  tiny 
I  identification  number 

ca 

I  to  the  hindwing  of 
^  a  butterfly.  This 
practice  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  various  wintering  sites  in 
Mexico  in  the  mid-1970s. 


Each  year  the  Monarch  Watch  organization  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  trains  volunteers  to 
tag  hundreds  of  thousands  of  monarchs  along 
their  route  to  Mexico.  Small,  individually 
numbered  tags  are  placed  over  the  large 
discal  cell  on  the  underside  of  the  monarch 
hindwing.  Information  such  as  a  tag  niunber, 
and  where  and  when  the  monarch  was 
released  is  recorded  and  then  sent  to  a 
central  location  where  it  can  be  matched  to 
recovered  tags. 


Despite  the  relatively  large  body  of  knowledge 
associated  with  monarch  butterfly  migration. 


I] 

1. 


Southwest  Monarch  Study 

By  Chris  Kline,  Instructional  Specialist,  Boyce  Thompson  Arboretum 


They  are  beautiful  but  puzzling,  and  until 
recently  the  mysteries  about  wild  monarchs 
in  the  southwest  United  States  had  gone 
uninvestigated.  In  2003, 1  launched  the 
Southwest  Monarch  Study  (SMS)  in  an 
endeavor  to  answer  some  key  questions 
about  this  unique  population  of  butterflies. 

A  former  "tagger"  for  Monarch  Watch  in 
Indiana,  I  developed  the  southwest  tagging 
program  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
migration  behavior  of  southwestern  mon¬ 
archs.  Questions  we  hope  the  study  will 
answer  are:  (1)  Is  there  a  local  breeding 
population  of  monarchs  in  the  southwest? 
(2)  If  the  monarchs  in  the  southwest  are 
merely  passing  through,  where  are  they 
coming  from  and  where  are  they  going? 

In  the  fall  of  2003,  the  SMS  and  its  participants 
tagged  roughly  70  wild  monarch  butterflies. 
Of  that  number,  none  has  been  recovered. 
Despite  the  disappointing  recovery  results, 
the  SMS  has  learned  several  things  regarding 
monarchs  in  the  southwest. 

First,  we  suspect  that  there  is  not  a  local 
breeding  population  of  monarchs  in  Arizona. 
Monarch  butterfly  caterpillars  are  rarely 
found  in  Arizona,  and  the  few  that  have  been 
found  were  discovered  late  in  the  season 
(August  and  September). 

This  conclusion  is  also  supported  by  local 
butterfly  counts.  Several  individuals  in  Arizona 
conduct  butterfly  counts  throughout  spring, 
summer,  and  fall.  Most  of  these  counts  take 
place  in  southern  Arizona,  although  a  few 
take  place  in  central  Arizona  and  in  the 
White  Mountains.  With  the  exception  of 
one  monarch  near  Tucson,  these  counts 
typically  do  not  begin  listing  the  observation 
of  monarchs  until  August,  leading  one  to 
believe  that  the  monarchs  must  be  coming 
in  from  elsewhere. 

Second,  the  SMS  has  identified  certain  monarch 
hotspots,  locations  where  monarchs  seem  to 
concentrate  during  August,  September  and 


October.  These  hotspots  include  Sonoita 
Creek  in  Patagonia,  Cave  Creek  near  Portal, 
the  San  Pedro  River  Valley  near  Palominas 
and  Hereford,  and  the  Canelo  Hills  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Huachuca  Mountains. 

Another  exciting  discovery  is  the  report 
of  over-wintering  roosts  of  monarchs  near 
Parker  Dam  in  western  Arizona.  Locations 
near  Yuma  should  also  be  monitored  for 
over- wintering  monarchs. 

The  SMS  encourages  the  creation  of  monarch 
habitats  by  propagating  native  Arizona 
milkweeds  to  be  planted  by  schools  and 
home  gardeners.  SMS  representatives  travel 
the  state  collecting  milkweed  seed  to  be  prop¬ 
agated  at  the  Boyce  Thompson  Arboretum 
and  cooperating  school  greenhouses.  We  are 


focusing  on  rmlkweeds  native  to  the  southwest 
in  an  attempt  to  prevent  importing  an  inva¬ 
sive  weed  into  our  delicate  desert  ecosystem. 

The  list  of  milkweed  species  that  we  have 
successfully  grown  from  seed  includes: 
Asclepias  albicans  (Wax-leaf  Milkweed),  A. 
aspenila  (Antelope  Horns),  A.  brachystephana, 
A.  data,  A.  erosa,  A.  Jatifolia  (Round-leaf 


Milkweed),  A.  oenotheroides  (a  species  known 
from  western  New  Mexico),  A.  subulata 
(Desert  Milkweed),  and  A.  subvert icillat a 
(Poison  Milkweed). 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  with  our 
milkweed  research.  There  are  27  species  of 
Asclepias  native  to  Arizona,  so  though  we 
are  making  progress,  we  have  merely 
scratched  the  surface  with  our  propagation 
studies. 

One  milkweed  species  that  we  are  not 
attempting  to  propagate  is  our  native  milk¬ 
weed  vine,  Sarcostemma  sp.  Research  from 
the  western  United  States  indicates  that 
monarch  caterpillars  do  not  utilize  the 
milkweed  vine  as  a  food  source.  Research 
shows  that  monarchs  utilize  species  of 
Asclepias  exclusively,  and  in  Arizona,  A. 
subverticillata  would  seem  to  be  the  host 
plant  of  choice  for  monarch  butterflies. 

How  can  you  help  with  the  SMS  project? 

If  you  have  a  fondness  for  travel,  consider 
spending  an  occasional  weekend 
in  one  of  the  hotspots  tagging 
monarchs.  In  addition,  the  SMS 
values  reports  from  observers  in 
the  field  who  find  monarchs.  We 
also  ask  that  people  take  notice 
of  monarchs  in  their  home  gardens 
to  see  if  they  are  sporting  a  light 
blue  tag  on  the  underside  of 
their  hindwing. 

Another  way  you  can  help  is 
by  creating  a  monarch  habitat. 
Monarch  caterpillars  exclusively 
eat  milkweed.  Planting  milk 
weed  in  your  garden  may 
encourage  monarchs  to  visit. 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
offers  milkweed  at  its  plant  sales 
and  plant  shop  and  the  SMS 
will  soon  have  several  species 
of  milkweed  available  at  the  Boyce 
ThompsonArboretum. 

The  SMS  would  appreciate  your  help  in 
this  meaningful  scientific  research.  You 
may  contact  Chris  Kline  at  520-689-2723 
or  ckline@ag.arizona.edu  if  you  have  any 
questions  or  would  like  to  report  your 
observations. 


Milkweed  plants  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  attract  monarch 
and  queen  butterflies. 


i^ines 
from  me 
fjines  of 

C7lri2.ona 

By  Carla  Foster,  Beverage  Sales  Manager 


Arizona  wines  can  be  purchased  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 


.P>r  about  a  year  at  various  Garden 
functions,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  visitors  to  delicious  wines 
from  places  all  over  the  world — all  but 
here  in  Arizona,  that  is.  So  when  I  was 
asked  to  write  an  article  about  wines  from 
Arizona,  1  thought,  "Arizona  wines?" 

It  was  time  to  learn  more  about  one  of 
the  state's  best-kept  secrets. 

There  are  three  principal  growing  regions 
in  the  state  (northern,  southern  and 
southeastern),  each  possessing  a  different 
climate,  soil,  altitude,  precipitation,  solar 
intensity  and  wind.  As  with  vineyards 
grown  the  world  over,  these  physical 
factors  are  of  prime  importance  in 
creating  wines  of  particular  character. 

In  Arizona,  the  variation  in  these  factors 
is  more  pronounced  because  the  growing 
regions  range  from  the  elevated 
Colorado  Plateau  to  the  desert  floor. 


As  my  research  continued,  I  was  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised  to  learn  of  the  variety  and 
quahty  of  vineyards  this  state  has  to  offer. 
It  was  not  possible  to  visit  all  vineyards 
and  wineries,  but  my  investigations  did 
lead  me  to  three  small,  successful  Arizona 
operations.  First  I  drove  to  the  Callaghan 
Vmeyard  located  in  the  southern  growing 
region  in  Elgin,  Arizona.  Winemaker 
Kent  Callaghan  has  a  productive  20-acre 
vineyard  just  south  of  Tucson.  He  produces 
varietals  such  as  Cabernet  Sauvignon, 
Syrah,  and  Riesling.  A  rich  red  soil  is 
credited  with  giving  Callaghan's  red 
wines  a  spicy,  bold,  earthy  flavor. 

Next  I  headed  north  to  Echo  Canyon 
Winery  and  Vineyard  on  the  banks  of  Oak 
Creek  just  outside  Sedona.  Winemaker 
Jon  Marcus  uses  only  10  acres  to  produce 
Cabernet  Sauvignon,  Zinfaiidel,  and  Syrah. 
Marcus  is  currently  expanding  by  planting 


80  more  acres  in  southeastern  Arizona. 
At  this  new  location  near  Wilcox,  south 
of  Tucson,  he  plans  to  produce  several 
varietals  of  organic  wine. 

Also  near  Wilcox  is  one  of  the  oldest 
wineries  in  Arizona,  Dos  Cabezas  Winery 
&  Vineyard.  Operating  since  the  1980s 
on  just  over  40  acres,  winemaker  Sam 
Pillsbury  produces  several  varietals 
including  Chardonnay,  Sauvignon 
Blanc,  Sangiovese,  and  Petite  Sirah. 

Come  and  enjoy  tasting  delicious 
wines  from  Arizona  as  well  as  nine 
other  regions  of  the  world  at  Corks  & 
Cactus.  Learn  more  about  Arizona 
wines  and  talk  to  the  winemakers  in 
person.  A  special  selection  of  cheeses, 
hors  d' oeuvres  and  desserts  will  be 
paired  with  each  wine  to  compliment 
its  unique  flavor  and  region.  % 


Lechtenbohmer  Vineyard  in  southeast  Arizona 


Corks  Cactus 


t 

Friday  September  30, 6:30-9:30  p.m. 

$75.00  per  person 

Support  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  by  attending  an  extraordinary 
evening  of  boutique  wines,  music,  cuisine  and  desert  beauty. 

Tickets  are  limited  and  must  be  purchased  in  advance. 

Tickets  will  not  be  available  at  the  door  the  night  of  the  event. 
Business-casual  attire  recommended.  To  purchase  tickets  call  480-941-1225 
or  visit  the  Garden's  admissions.  For  more  information  and  wine  sales 
contact  Carla  Foster  at  480-481-8177  or  at  cfoster@dbg.org. 
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Butterflies,  gourds,  pumpkins,  ethnic  celebrations,  chiles  and  chocolate! 


us 


presents 


New  World  Harvest 


Sponsored  by 


Monarch  Butterfly  Celebration 

October  1-2  / 10  a.m.-3  p.m. 

Join  us  for  this  two-day  celebration  of  the  beautiful  monarch  butterfly  featuring  family  activities, 
entertainment  and  interactive  demonstrations. 

Gourds  Galore!  Festival 

October  15-16  / 10  a.m-3  p.m. 

Discover  the  beauty  and  versatility  of  gourds  from  local  gourd  artists  demonstrating  and  selling 
their  art.  Kids'  activities  include  seed  planting,  face  painting  and  gourd  decorating.  Visitors  will 
learn  about  gourds  through  instructional  demonstrations. 

The  Great  Pumpkin  Festival 

October  22-23  / 10  a.m.-3  p.m. 

Take  a  $1  hayride,  with  paid  Garden  admission,  to  the  Garden's  very  own  pumpkin  patch  where 
each  day  the  first  1,000  children  (ages  12  &  under)  can  pick  their  own  free  pumpkin!  Enjoy  face 
painting,  the  Amazing  Bale  Maze,  balloon  artistry,  pumpkin  decorating  and  much  more.  There  will 
be  a  baked  goods  market,  by  Arcadia  Farms,  and  a  New  World  Harvest  Market  where  visitors  can 
purchase  new  world  produce  such  as  unique  pumpkins,  gourds  and  chili  ristras. 

Dta  de  los  Muertos  Celebration 

October  29-30  / 10  a.m.-3  p.m. 

Celebrate  this  traditional  Mexican  holiday  with  authentic  Mexican  food  and  pastries,  live  entertain¬ 
ment  including  a  ballet  folklorico  and  mariachis,  and  fun  activities  for  the  whole  family,  such  as 
flower-making  and  pcipel  picado  (paper  cut-outs).  Local  Latino  artists  will  demonstrate  and  sell 
Mexican  art  and  curios  in  the  Garden's  Mercado. 

Native  American  Recognition  Days 

November  5-6  / 10  a.m.-3  p.m. 

Celebrate  Native  American  culture  through  traditional  song,  dance  and  local  artists  demonstrating 
and  selling  their  art.  Participate  in  ethnobotany  demonstrations,  listen  to  the  sounds  of  a  Native 
American  flutist  or  enjoy  the  many  fun  activities  available  for  the  entire  family.  Authentic  fry  bread 
and  other  delicious  treats  will  also  be  available  for  purchase. 

Chiles  and  Chocolate  Festival 

November  12-13  / 10  a.m.-3  p.m. 

Tease  your  taste  buds  during  this  culinary  festival  where  visitors  can  sample  chili  and  chocolate 
products  from  local  vendors,  purchase  unique  Southwest  gifts,  and  enjoy  cooking  demonstrations. 
Families  can  enjoy  an  array  of  activities  and  listen  to  hot  'n'  spicy  entertainment. 

Supported  in  part  by  Albertson's,  Canyon  Records,  Drumbeat  Indian  Arts  and  Ferry  Family 
Foundation  in  memory  of  Ernest  S.  and  Virginia  D.  Ferry. 

Experience  wines  from  around  the  world  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Wine  tastings  and  sales 
are  available  from  11  a.m.-3  p.m.  during  New  World  Harvest  festivals  for  an  additional  charge. 

All  New  World  Harvest  activities  are  free  with  membership  or  admission,  unless  otherwise  noted,  and  are  subject  to  change. 


Gardens  Across  the  Globe:  DBG  Exchanges  Exj 

Story  and  photographs  by  Raul  Puente,  Curator  of  Living  Collection 


T 

Jl,  his  past  year,  staff  from  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  Botswana 
National  Museum  and  Botanical  Garden 
crossed  the  globe  to  exchange  information 
as  part  of  a  dynamic  program  funded  by  the 
International  Partnership  Among  Museums 
(IPAM).  This  program,  administered  by  the 
American  Association  of  Museums  (AAM), 
links  institutions  in  the  U.S.  with  their 
counterparts  abroad.  Each  museum  partici¬ 
pates  in  a  month-long  exchange  where 
they  share  expertise,  collaborate  on  projects 
and  create  productive  and  lasting  ties  for  the 
future.  In  2004,  the  Garden  was  awarded 
an  IPAM  grant  and  by  September,  I  was  off 
to  the  southern  tip  of  Africa  to  the  city  of 
Gabarone,  the  capital  of  Botswana.  There  I 
collaborated  with  my  exchange  partner 
Nonofo  Mosesane,  Curator  of  the  Herbarium 
and  Botanical  Garden  at  the  Botswana 
National  Museum  (BNM). 

Why  Botswana? 

African  plants  (succulents,  trees  and  shrubs) 
represent  the  third  largest  group  of  plants 
accessioned  in  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's 
Living  Collection  (cacti  being  first  and 
Agavaceae  second).  This  partnership  pro¬ 
vided  the  perfect  opportunity  to  achieve 
some  important  Garden  objectives,  such  as 
acquiring  more  species  of  wild  African  plants 
and  seeds,  photographing  and  recording 
their  natural  habitat,  and  leanring  more  about 
their  local  uses.  Because  of  many  trips  to 
the  field,  I  was  able  not  only  to  bring  back 
plants,  but  also  important  information  about 
their  natural  growing  conditions  and 


horticultural  requirements.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  vital  to  the  success  of  these  plants 
once  they  are  propagated  and  planted  at 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

In  the  Field 

I  participated  in  five  field  trips  to  the  south¬ 
ern  portions  of  the  country.  This  area  has  a 
similar  level  of  precipitation  as  Phoenix,  so 
the  plants  collected  should  have  a  good 
chance  of  growing  in  our  Garden  without 
much  care.  All  of  the  trips  were  made  in 
the  company  of  experts  in  native  flora  and 
members  of  the  BNM;  Dr.  Bruce  Hargreaves, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Natural  History; 
Nonofo  Mosesane,  Curator  of  the  Herbarium 
and  Botanical  Garden,  and  Dips  Menyatso, 
Horticulturist.  Chad  Davis,  Curator  of 
Aloes  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  also 
traveled  to  Gabarone  for  two  weeks  to  assist 
with  fieldwork  and  to  visit  two  botanical 
gardens  in  South  Africa.  It  was  a  pleasure 
and  an  education  to  be  in  the  company  of 
such  knowledgeable  colleagues. 


Chad  Davis  and  Mr.  Rapakenene  from  Botswana 
National  Museum,  collecting  Aloe  sp. 


Dr.  Bruce  Hargreaves  and  his  wife  Polly 
were  especially  helpful  with  logistics  and 
showing  us  interesting  sights  around 
Gabarone.  One  day  as  we  headed  northeast 
to  visit  a  forest  of  mopane  trees  {Colopliospemnim 
mopane)  we  saw  a  couple  of  ladies  tying 
up  bundles  of  grass  called  motshikiri 
{Eragrostis  pallens).  This  grass  is  used  for 
roof  thatching  and  is  still  very  common  in 
rural  villages  where  most  of  the  rondavels 
(mud  round  houses)  are  built.  In  larger 
villages,  the  rondavels  are  being  replaced 
with  modern,  square  houses  of  cinder 
block  with  metal  roofs.  We  also  toured  the 
Mahalapye  Mowana  National  Monument, 
which  consists  of  a  single  specimen  of 
Adansonia  digitata  (baobab  tree)  surrounded 
by  a  fence. 


Baobab  tree  (Adansonia  digitata)  protected  at 
Mahalapye  Mowana  National  Monument,  Botswana. 


Along  the  way  we  stopped  to  admire  the 
Lechweng  National  Monument,  established 
to  protect  a  specific  stand  of  Faidherhia 
albida  trees.  The  trees  are  important  to  the 
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i^rtise  with  Botswana  National  Botanical  Garden 


local  people  because  legend  has  it  that  their 
ancestral  spirits  use  the  shade  of  the  trees  as 
a  resting  place  when  travehng  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  a  nearby  spring.  Continuing  on  the 
road  we  visited  the  town  of  Malaka  where 
we  saw  forests  of  the  tree-like  Aloe  marlothii 
growing  next  to  large,  ten-foot  high  Euphorbia 
ingens,  Aloe  greathedii  and  A.  aristata. 


Finally  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Moremi 
located  near  a  forest  of  mopane.  Mopane 
trees  are  important  in  Botswana,  because  the 
wood  is  used  for  firewood  and  construction. 
Even  more  important,  the  trees  serve  as  a  host 
to  millions  of  pane  worms — moth  larvae 
that  are  harvested  and  eaten  by  locals. 


Aloe  marlothii  and  Euphorbia  ingens  forests  near 
Malaka,  Botswana. 


Other  collecting  trips  included  travel  around 
Gabarone  near  the  villages  of  Romatswa 
and  Molepolole.  One  four-day  trip  took  us 


a-. 


Typical  round  houses  {rondavel)  in  the  village  of 
Letsheng,  Botswana. 


to  the  village  of  Kang,  the  entrance  to  the 
Kalahari  region.  Tlie  Kalahari  makes  up  about 
40  percent  of  Botswana  and  is  mostly  a  sand 
desert  with  vegetation  of  Acacia  forests  and 
grasslands.  Here  we  collected  numerous 
seeds  and  live  specimens  and  visited  the 
pans — dry  lakes  with  white  soils.  In  the  end. 


we  collected  55  different  types  of  seeds,  35 
live  plants  and  voucher  specimens  (plants 
to  be  pressed  for  both  the  Botswana  and 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  herbaria).  A  number 
of  the  seeds  have  been  propagated  and 
numerous  plants  have  already  been  acces¬ 
sioned  into  the  living  collection  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

National  Botanical  Garden,  Botswana. 

When  we  were  not  collecting  in  the  field, 
Nonofo  and  1  worked  together  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Botanical  Garden  in  Gabarone. 
Established  in  1997,  it  occupies  14  acres  and 
includes  native  grassland  vegetation  and  a 
forest  of  Acacia  trees.  About  one  third  of  the 
grounds  consist  of  natural  volcanic  boulders. 
These  rocky  outcrops  are  home  to  the  many 
trees  and  shrubs  that  grow  between  the 
jagged  cracks.  The  garden  is  arranged  by 


Sunset  with  {Acacia  erioloba)  near  Kang,  Kalahari  Region,  Botswana. 
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Nonofo  Mosesane  and  Raul  Puente,  working  in  the 
African  Section  at  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 


the  ecosystems  and  vegetation  zones  found 
in  Botswana,  for  example  the  Kalahari, 
Okavango,  Mopane  Forest,  Acacia  forest,  etc. 

The  plant  collection  includes  numerous 
succulents  such  as  Stapelia,  Hoodia, 
Sansevieria,  Euphorbia,  and  trees  such  as 
Adansonia  digitata  (baobab),  Cumbretiim, 
and  Commifora,  etc.  As  part  of  the  Natural 
History  Division  of  the  Botswana  National 
Museum,  the  garden  charges  no  entrance 
fee  and  relies  on  the  government  to  fund 
projects  such  as  the  recent  construction  of 
a  new  parking  lot,  restrooms  and  cafeteria. 
Future  improvements  include  remodeling 
an  existing  building  ("The  Hotel")  into  an 
education  center.  Tlieir  collection  also  includes 
an  herbarium  that  contains  more  than  8,000 
specimens  with  information  about  each  plant 
recorded  into  a  computer  database. 

One  of  our  main  objectives  for  the  Botswana 
garden  was  to  set  up  a  plant  records  system 
for  the  living  collection.  Nonofo  and  1  designed 
several  paper  forms  to  streamline  the  accessions 


process.  We  created  specific  forms  to  track 
plants  that  are  alive,  dead,  propagated  or 
moved.  Another  objective  was  to  assess  the 
garden's  current  condition  and  recommend 
improvements  related  to  the  layout  of  trails 
and  construction  of  paths  and  beds.  After 
careful  study  we  completed  these  projects 
and  designed  several  landscape  plans  for 
smaller  areas  of  the  garden. 

Nonofo  Mosesane's  Visit  to  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden 

Early  in  March  of  2005,  Nonofo  Mosesane 
arrived  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  for 
his  portion  of  the  exchange.  One  of  Nonofo's 
goals  was  to  use  our  Garden  as  a  classroom, 
learning  as  much  as  he  could  about  what  we 
do  and  how  we  do  it.  He  shadowed  school 
tours,  learned  about  our  volunteer  program, 
and  received  hands-on  instruction  in  pruning, 
succulent  care,  plant  propagation,  and 
herbarium  procedures.  He  learned  about  the 
operations  and  collections  of  other  institutions 
by  visiting  the  Boyce  Thompson  Arboretum 
in  Superior  and  the  Arizona-Sonora  Desert 
Museum  in  Tucson.  In  both  places  we  met 
with  several  curators  who  graciously  led 
us  on  tours  and  explained  the  development 
of  their  exhibits.  Nonofo  visited  some  of 
the  national  monuments  around  Phoenix 
including  Montezuma  Castle,  Tuzigoot  and 
Montezuma  Well.  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Director  Ken  Schutz  spent  a  day  making 
sure  Nonofo  saw  the  Grand  Canyon  by 
way  of  the  red  rocks  of  Sedona. 

At  the  Garden,  Nonofo  provided  us  with  his 
expertise  in  the  identification  and  verifica¬ 
tion  of  the  more  than  100  trees  and  shrubs 
currently  in  our  African  section.  He  also 
provided  valuable  information  about  the 
traditional  uses  of  many  of  these  plants. 

Nonofo's  final  goal  was  the  creation  of  a 
field  guide  for  the  garden  in  Botswana.  We 
modeled  the  guide  after  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden's  Desert  Discover}/  Trail  Guide.  The 


Botswana  guide  contains  botanical  names,  ! 
common  names  (in  English  and  Tsetswana),  : 
short  descriptions,  photographs,  and  notes  : 
on  the  uses  of  the  plants.  Because  many  of  the 
plants  featured  in  the  new  guide  are  present  ' 
in  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  collection,  the  i 
material  can  be  easily  modified  to  create  a 
useful  field  guide  for  our  Garden's  African  i 
section.  Though  not  currently  an  official 
exhibit,  the  African  section  is  significant  in 
its  diversity  of  taxa  and  number  of  large,  ( 
healthy  trees  and  shrubs.  The  Garden's 
African  section  has  the  potential  to  become  ; 
a  formal  exhibit  and  may  be  considered 
after  further  assessment. 


Raul  Puente  collecting  seeds  of  Aloe  spp.  near 
Romatswa,  Botswana. 


In  conclusion,  this  IPAM  exchange  was  a 
great  experience  not  only  for  the  curators 
involved  but  also  for  all  the  staff  who 
participated  in  the  many  activities.  The 
garden  in  Botswana  will  ask  for  funding 
to  enable  more  of  their  staff  to  visit  and 
train  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  We 
hope  this  collaboration  and  sharing  of 
expertise  with  our  partners  in  Botswana 
will  continue  far  into  the  future.  ^ 


Photograph  by  Gretchen  Puente-Reinhardt 
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The  AWZONA  republic  presents 

Let  us  light  up  your  holiday  one  eandle  at  a  time 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  preparing  for  the  28th  annual 
Ii?s  Noches  de  las  Luminarias  beginning  November  25.  This  hohday 
season,  the  Garden  will  shine  even  brighter  with  more  evenings 
to  enjoy  the  festivities. 

The  Garden  cordially  invites  you  and  your  family  and  friends 
to  this  unique,  Southwest  holiday  tradition.  For  22  nights,  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  transformed  into  a  wonderland  of 
enchanting  beauty  not  to  be  missed. 

Invitations  outlining  the  details  of  Luminaria  2005  will  be  mailed 
to  Garden  members  in  early  September.  This  year,  members 
may  purchase  tickets  by  mail,  phone,  on-line  or  by  visiting  the 
Garden's  admissions.  Nightly  admission  is  limited,  so  please 
order  your  tickets  well  in  advance. 


Participate  in  a  members  only  tradition  by  purchasing  person- 
I  alized  luminaria  bags.  This  is  a  wonderful  way  to  honor  and 
I  ■  celebrate  your  loved  ones  (including  pets).  Members  can  view 
I  their  special  messages  on  any  of  the  five  nights  of  Members  Week. 


M:!y: 

i'  W- 
' 

IT:;; 


Dates: 

November  25, 26, 27 
November  30,  December  1, 2, 3, 4 
December  7, 8, 9, 10 


General  Public 
Members  Only 
General  Public 


December  14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23  General  Public 

Ticket  Prices: 

Non-Members:  Adults  $16,  Children  $8  (3-12), 

Children  2  and  younger  are  admitted  free. 
Members:  Adults  $14,  Children  $7  (3-12), 

Children  2  and  younger  are  admitted  free. 

Group  discounts  for  25  or  more  are  available.  Call 
480-481-8104  for  more  information. 

Hours: 

5:30-9:30  p.m.  nightly 

Food  and  beverages  are  available  at  an  additional  charge. 
Free  parking  is  available  in  the  Garden  parking  lot 

Event  support  provided  by: 

,arcadja  CllS. 


Luminaria  Volunteers 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  the  Garden  prepares  for  an  event  like 
las  Noches  de  las  Luminarias?  More  than  100,000  bags,  60,000  candles 
and  countless  pounds  of  sand  are  assembled  to  transform  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  into  a  bright  and  beautiful  wonderland. 

This  is  accomplished  by  hundreds  of  energetic  and  dedicated  volunteers 
from  all  over  the  Valley.  As  early  as  June,  more  than  30  organizations , 
and  corporate  groups  pitch  in  with  Garden  volunteers  to  prepare  for  ■ 
the  22  luminous  nights.  . :  - , 

America  West  Airlines,  Bashas',  Intel,  and  McKesson  are  just  a  few  of , 
the  corporate  groups  who  have  helped  to  make  this  event  a  continued 
success.  Volunteering  at  the  Garden  is  second  nature  to  many  of  their 
employees.  As  Doug  Parker,  CEO  of  America  West  Airlines  stated, 
"Volunteerism  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  airline's  corporate  citizenship 
and  I  am  proud  that  our  employees  exemplify  dedication  and 
enthusiasm." 

With  this  year's  expansion,  we  are  looking  to  the  community  for 
more  support  than  ever.  If  you,  your  family,  friends  or  company 
would  like  to  be  a  part  of  this  festive  Valley  tradition,  please  contact 
Mary  Lynn  Mack,  Volunteer  Recruitment  Manager  at  480-481-8197,  or 
emailmlmack@dbg.org.  Thanks  in  advance  for  your  support.  ' 


Photograph  by  Adam  Rodriguez 
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Plants,  Plants,  Plants  and  So 


Much  More 


By  Kirti  Mathura,  Curator  of  Shrubs 


/  his  fall  select  your  plants  early  and  be 
sure  to  take  time  to  discover  all  the  other 
benefits  waiting  for  you  at  the  sale. 

Each  Plant  Sale  Festival  is  an  information 
resource  to  be  taken  advantage  of.  Notice 
the  information  cards  placed  among  the 
plants  throughout  the  sale  lot.  We  do  our 
best  to  provide  helpful  growing  tips  and 
critical  information,  such  as  a  plant's  pre¬ 
ferred  sun  exposure,  soil  conditions,  and 
size  at  maturity.  All  of  this  information  will 
help  you  choose  the  proper  plants  for  just 
the  right  location  in  your  yard.  Need  more 
help?  The  Garden's  horticulture  staff  and 
many  knowledgeable  volunteers  are  dis¬ 
persed  throughout  the  sale  to  help  you  with 
plant  selection  and  any  questions  you  might 
have.  You  can  also  talk  with  the  vendors 
who  grow  plants  in  their  respective  areas. 


Desert  Botanical  Garden  Plant  Sale  Festival  has  the  largest  variety  of  desert-adapted  plants  in  a  single  location. 


Bare  root  saguaro  purchased  at  the  Garden’s  Plant 
Sale  Festival. 


or  with  the  "Herbies"  (Arizona  Herb 
Association  members)  in  the  herb  area.  Look 
for  Central  Arizona  Cactus  &  Succulent 
Society  members  among  the  succulents  or 
in  the  cactus  and  agave  area  (including  the 
bare  root  section).  Master  Gardeners  can 
answer  all  kinds  of  questions  and  can  be 
found  just  about  everywhere.  Who  better  to 
get  information  from  than  all  these  experts? 

The  Information  Booth  is  staffed  by  volunteers 
who  are  eager  to  help  you.  Pick  up  copies  of 
the  Garden's  Good  Growing  Guides  on  many 
plant  and  gardening  topics  or  plant  and 
watering  booklets  developed  by  Arizona 
Municipal  Water  Users  Association  (AMWUA). 
Visit  the  Water  Use  It  Wisely  table  to  get  more 
booklets  or  other  information  from  the  city 
water  conservation  specialists.  Stop  by  the 
Landscape  Design  table  for  a  few  minutes  to 
talk  with  a  landscape  architect  or  designer  to 
help  you  with  invaluable  ideas. 

All  sorts  of  interesting  bargains  can  be  found 
in  the  Used  Book  Sale  booth,  and  a  myriad 


of  must-have  garden  art,  furniture,  helpful 
tools  and  accessories  are  available  from  a  i 
variety  of  specialty  vendors.  A  selection  of  | 
unique  planters  is  available  from  artists  ' 
often  debuting  new  designs  for  the  season.  ^ 

Of  course,  we  do  proudly  boast  the  largest 
variety  of  desert-adapted  plants  available 
in  a  single  location.  Through  careful  selection 
and  planning,  we  bring  together  plants 
grown  in  nurseries  all  over  the  state.  We  also 
add  species  grown  in  our  own  propagation 
facility,  many  of  which  are  not  offered  any-  ; 
where  else  in  Arizona,  and  some,  are  a  part 
of  our  Plant  Introduction  Program.  Ahhh,  it's  ! 
plant  paradise,  and  in  an  orderly  arrange-  i 
ment.  For  this  we  can  thank  the  Herculean 
efforts  of  so  many  great  volunteers. 

Best  Time  to  Plant 

As  we  approach  the  Fall  Plant  Sale  Festival,  . 
we  are  entering  the  best  planting  season  for  i 
the  majority  of  our  desert  plants,  save  those  ., 
that  are  frost  sensitive.  The  days  are  becoming  ; 
shorter,  the  temperatures  are  dipping  a  little  i 
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Selecting  just  the  right  plant. 


(especially  at  night),  the  angle  of  the  sun  is 
lowering,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  soil  is 
still  warm.  These  changes  signal  many 
plants  to  slow  down  their  growth,  and  all  of 
these  factors  combined  make  transplanting 
less  stressful  for  the  plants.  Also,  since  the 
plants  aren't  using  as  much  energy  to  grow 
above  ground,  and  the  warm  soil  encourages 
new  root  development,  they  are  better  able 
to  establish  and  endure  their  first  summer. 
Remember  that  even  the  most  drought-tolerant 
plants  still  need  supplemental  water  to  get 
vigorous  root  systems  established.  As  the 
plants  mature,  they  can  gradually  be  weaned 
to  less  frequent  watering. 

Good  Plant  Choices 

Fall  is  the  perfect  time  to  install  plants  that 
slow  down  or  go  dormant  for  the  summer. 
It  is  easy  to  over-water  and  rot  these  types  if 
planted  in  the  spring.  A  few  examples  would 
be  Salvia  clevelandii,  Chaparral  Sage,  and  S. 
apiana,  White  Sage,  two  natives  of  southern 
California  with  delightfully  fragrant  foliage 
and  flowers  that  attract  hummingbirds. 
Senna  purpusii,  Baja  Senna,  native  to  Baja 
California  in  Mexico,  puts  on  a  bright  golden 
floral  show  in  the  winter  and  spring,  rivaling 
any  of  the  Australian  Sennas.  The  flowers 


contrast  beautifully  with  the  blue-green 
foliage.  This  shrub  can  reach  5  feet  tall  and 
wide.  1  love  seeing  these  in  bloom  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  Webster  Auditorium, 
juxtaposed  with  the  vibrant  red  of  the 
Calliandra  californica,  or  Baja  Fairy  Duster. 

There  are  other  wonderful  plants  you  might 
want  to  add  to  your  garden  this  fall.  Many 
shoppers  missed  one  of  our  Plant  Introduc¬ 
tions  last  spring,  because,  perhaps  it  just 
isn't  flamboyant  enough.  I  think  there  is 
much  to  be  admired  in  the  subtle  beauty  of 
the  Acalypha  californica  {A.  pringlei),  California 
Copperleaf.  These  somewhat  open  little 
shrubs  can  grow  2  to  4  feet  tall  and  2  to  3 
feet  wide.  They  are  graced  with  delicate  tiny 
pinkish  flowers  with  reddish  bracts,  borne 
on  little  spikes  periodically  through  the  year 
in  response  to  rain.  The  bright  green  foliage 


is  slightly  fuzzy  with  a  thin  red  margin 
around  the  leaves.  These  will  be  offered 
again  this  fall,  so  try  one. 

If  you  are  a  butterfly  enthusiast,  you  will 
want  to  add  Asclepias  albicans  to  your  yard. 
This  species  is  very  similar  to  the  Desert 
Milkweed,  A.  subulata,  but  has  stouter 
stems  and  attains  a  bit  larger  size.  They  are 
popular  with  butterflies,  both  as  a  nectar 
source  and  larval  food  plant.  No  milkweed 
garden  should  be  without  one. 

So,  I  invite  you  to  enjoy  the  Fall  Plant 
Sale  Festival  in  its  entirety.  Pick  up  some 
great  plants  and  much  more.  Mark  your 
calendars  for  the  slight  change  in  dates, 
and  shop  early  to  get  the  best  pick,  before 
it  gets  hot. 


Raulf  Noffsinger,  Saguaro  Society  member,  leaving  the  Plant  Sale  preview  with  his  special  purchase. 


October  7-9 
Members  Only: 

Friday  /  October  7  /  7  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Open  to  the  Public: 

Saturday  /  October  8  /  7  a.m.-5  p.m.  AND 
Sunday  /  October  9  /  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 

No  admission  charge  to  enter  the  Fall  Plant  Sale 
PLEASE  NOTE:  this  year's  plant  sale 
is  being  held  one  week  early. 

Sponsored  in  part  by  Tierra  Madrc  Landscape  Services 
and  Water  Use  It  Wisely. 

Carts  generously  donated  by  Fri/'s. 


Photograph  by  Gene  Almendinger 


ARDEN  NEWS 


New  Marketing 
Director  Joins 
Garden  Staff 

The  Garden's  newest  staff  member,  Kelly 
Lovell-Taylor,  joined  the  Garden's  senior 
management  team  as  Director  of  Marketing 
in  June.  In  this  newly  created  position, 
Kelly  will  manage  all  aspects  of  the 
Garden's  advertising,  branding  and  public 
relations  programs.  The  new  Marketing 
Department  consists  of  Paty  Wilson, 

PR /Communications  Manager  and  Renee 
Immel,  Creative  Services  Manager. 

Kelly's  professional  experience  makes 
her  weli  suited  to  leading  the  Garden's 
marketing  efforts.  Prior  to  joining  the  DBG 
staff,  she  was  Senior  Marketing  Director 
for  the  Harlem  Globetrotters  (headquar¬ 
tered  in  Phoenix)  for  more  than  eight 
years.  In  that  capacity,  she  successfully 
positioned  the  Globetrotters  as  a  leader 
in  family  entertainment  in  major  metro¬ 
politan  markets  throughout  the  nation. 

It  was  more  than  five  years  ago  when 
Kelly  was  first  introduced  to  the  Garden 
while  accompanying  a  youth  group  field 
trip.  She  remembers  being  especially 
impressed  with  the  Plants  and  People  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail  and  the  docents 
she  met  along  the  way.  Three  years  later 
she  called  the  Garden  hoping  to  hold 


her  wedding  on  site.  She  learned  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  because  Dorrance 
Hall — a  popular  venue  —  is  often 
booked  years  in  advance. 

These  experiences — seeing  the  quality 
of  the  Garden's  exhibits  first-hand  and 
learning  about  the  high  utilization  of  the 
Garden's  facilities— made  a  lasting  impres¬ 
sion  on  Kelly.  When  the  new  Director  of 
Marketing  position  became  available,  she 
knew  that  "DBG"  was  a  brand  she  could 
believe  in,  and  the  Garden  realized  that 
Kelly  was  the  perfect  person  for  the  job. 

Kelly  is  originally  from  Toronto,  Canada, 
where  she  earned  a  degree  in  Public 
Relations  from  Humber  College.  A  resi¬ 
dent  of  Arizona  since  1996,  she  and  her 
family  live  in  Phoenix.  # 


Volunteer  Fair:  New  Opportunities  in 
a  Growing  Garden 

The  Garden  is  offering  more  fun,  interesting  and  informative  programs,  and  you 
can  be  a  part  of  this  growing  experience.  Explore  the  Garden's  many  volunteering 
opportunities  at  our  Volunteer  Fair,  Saturday,  September  24.  The  fair  will  showcase 
more  than  30  volunteer  positions,  ranging  from  docents  and  horticulture  aides  to 
special  event  and  children's  program  assistants.  Drop  in  any  time  between  9  a.m. 
and  noon  to  talk  to  staff  and  current  volunteers,  sign  up  for  training  courses,  and  in 
some  cases,  have  an  informational  interview.  It's  the  perfect  occasion  to  learn  about 
the  many  wonderful  tours,  events,  and  projects  the  Garden  has  to  offer,  so  bring 
your  friends  and  family.  For  more  information  contact  MaryFynn  Mack,  Vounteer 
Recruitment  Manager  at  480-481-8197  or  mlmack@dbg.org.  # 
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Fall  Preschool 
Program 

"I  love  nectar!"  Zoe  exclaimed  during 
snack  time  in  Sanomy's  Seedlings  Preschool 
Program  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
Here  in  the  midst  of  hummingbird  day, 
preschoolers  used  hummingbird-style  straws 
to  sip  "nectar"  through  a  hole  in  their 
flower-shaped  cookies.  Prior  to  snack  time, 
they  investigated  hummingbird  nests,  eggs, 
silhouettes,  and  feeders,  and  read  books 
on  the  Discovery  Table.  The  children  also 
watched  a  puppet  show  about  a  hungry 
hummer  hunting  for  the  right  kind  of  flower, 
practiced  "flying"  like  a  hummingbird,  sang 
songs,  and  hiked  through  the  Garden  in 
search  of  real  hummingbirds.  It  was  another 
fun  day  for  Sammy's  Seedlings! 

It  is  truly  a  joy  to  watch  children  explore 
their  surroundings  and  squeal  with  dehght  at 
each  new  discovery.  In  tliis  program,  cMdren 
learn  about  seeds,  saguaros,  butterflies, 
colors,  tortoises,  whdflowers  and  more  wliile 


they  develop  a  life-long  connection  to  their 
desert  home.  Parents  and  grandparents  also 
enjoy  sharing  this  once-a-week  program 
with  their  youngsters  and  often  end  up 
learning  something  themselves! 

The  next  12-week  session  of  Sammy's 
Seedlings  Preschool  Program  starts 
September  27  for  children  three  to  five 
years  old  with  an  accompanying  adult. 
Call  480-941-1225  to  register  or  visit 
www.dbg.org  for  more  information.  # 
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Jim  Sudal:  Botanical 
Expressions  in  Clay 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  proud  to 
present  Jim  Sudal:  Botanical  Expressions  in  Clay 
The  desert-inspired  mosaics  and  three-dimen¬ 
sional  works  will  be  on  display  in  Ottosen 
Gallery  from  September  18-November  13, 2005. 
Ottosen  Gallery  is  open  daily  from  10  a.m.-5  p.m. 


Desert  Landscaper  School  & 
Habitat  for  Humanity 

Seven  years  and  32  beautifully  landscaped  homes  later,  the  partnership  between 
the  Garden's  Desert  Landscaper  School  (DLS)  and  Habitat  for  Humanity  is  going 
strong.  Habitat  for  Humanity  is  an  international  organization  whose  mission  is  to 
build  affordable  housing  for  low-income  families.  Together  with  the  Garden's 
commitnrent  to  educate  the  community  about  the  beauty  and  use  of  desert  plants,  tlris 
collaboration  continues  to  be  both  productive  and  truly  rewarding  for  all  involved. 


Jim  Sudal  is  well  known  throughout  the 
Southwest  for  his  desert-inspired  pottery. 

Botanical 
Expressions  in 
Clay  will  debut 
mosaic  murals 
and  tliree-dimen- 
sional  mosaic 
sculpture — a 
departure  from 
his  traditional 
s  wheel-thrown 
I  pieces.  Jim's 
I  work  reflects  the 
I  beauty  of  the 
I  desert  landscape 
by  use  of  vibrant, 
garden-inspired 
colors  and  well-known  botanical  imagery  such  as 
prickly  pears,  blooming  aloes,  and  his  signature 
design,  the  agave. 

Botanical  Expressions  in  Clay  is  free  with 
Garden  admission.  For  additional  information, 
contact  Melanie  Day,  Exhibitions  Coordinator 
at  480-481-8185.  # 


In  June,  Rebecca  Senior  returned  to  the  Garden 
to  take  over  for  Diane  Barker  as  coordinator  of 
the  Garden's  Desert  Landscaper  School.  She  along 
with  DLS  assistant  coordinator,  Jaime  Toledano 
and  Habitat  Construction  Supervisor,  Beth  Franco, 
have  already  planned  which  five  empty  lots  in 
the  Villas  Esperanza  neighborhood  will  be  trans¬ 
formed.  That's  the  easy  part;  now  Beth  must 
get  the  houses  built  and  ready  to  turn  over  to 
the  DLS  students  next  spring. 

Wlrile  Habitat  volunteers  work  hard  to  construct  the  homes,  DLS  students  begin  their 
studies.  September  13  through  May  8,  students  will  leanr  about  botaiiy  desert  ecosystems, 
soils,  integrated  pest  management,  planting,  pruning,  irrigation  and  more.  Students 
also  study  the  major  desert  plant  groups,  gaining  intimate  knowledge  (genus,  species, 
and  more)  of  sixty  desert  plants.  Next,  Landscape  Designer  Carrie  Nimmer,  with  her 
knowledge,  wit,  and  humor,  teaches  our  students  the  concepts  of  landscape  design. 

Once  the  students  know  how  to  solder,  stake,  and  swale,  a  flurry  of  activity  ensues 
as  they  design  and  install  the  new  landscape.  In  five  short  weeks,  students  use  their 
newly  acquired  skills  to  turn  bare,  rocky,  dirt  lots  into  beautifully  landscaped  desert 
gardens.  At  each  home,  the  students  plant  65  plants,  position  7  boulders,  spread  30 
tons  of  granite,  program  the  timer,  and  finally,  hand  the  timer  key  over  to  the  new 
Habitat  for  Humanity  homeowner.  After  nine  months  of  hard  work,  the  students 
earn  their  certification  as  desert  landscapers,  and  are  left  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
self-satisfaction  and  great  joy  from  giving  a  family  a  beautiful  place  to  call  home. 

For  information  about  the  upcoming  session  of  Desert  Landscaper  School,  visit 
our  website  at  www.dbg.org. 


Good-bye  to  an  Old  Friend,  Trustee  Emerita  Virginia  Ullman 


The  Garden  lost  a  dear  friend  when  Virginia  Ullman 
passed  away  this  spring.  She  was  97  at  the  time  of  her 
death  and  had  been  a  tireless  supporter  of  the  Garden 
for  more  than  30  years.  Mrs.  Ullman  was  a  member 
of  the  Garden's  Board  of  Trustees  from  1986  to  1992, 
and  she  was  elected  Trustee  Emerita  at  the  annual 
membership  meeting  in  May  1995.  Mrs.  Ullman  was 
passionate  about  the  natural  world  and  loved  all 


plants  and  animals  and  the  ecosystems  that  bind 
them  together.  A  special  place  in  her  heart  was 
reserved  for  the  Sonoran  Desert,  but  she  also  trav¬ 
eled  extensively  in  the  countries  of  Oman  and 
Kuwait  in  order  to  better  understand  the  desert  life 
forms  that  exist  in  those  areas.  Friends  gathered  at  the 
Garden  on  June  15  for  a  ceremony  that  celebrated 
Mrs.  Ullman's  life  and  her  many  accomplishments. 
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N  APPRECIATION 


The  Desert  Botanical  Ganien  is  grateful 
for  the  stiff  ort  of  all  15,552  members. 
Reeognizeii  here  are  members  of  the 
Fournier's  Circle,  President's  Club, 
Director's  Circle,  Curator's  Circle, 
Saguaro  Societi/,  and  The  Sonoran  Circle. 
Also  listed  are  donations  and  memberships 
nrehid  from  March  16  to  June  15, 2005, 
for  the  Ocotillo  Club,  Boojum  Club, 
Agave  Centunj  Club  and  Desert  Council. 

FOUNDER'S  CIRCLE 

Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
William  Huizingh 
Barbara  &  Donald  Ottosen 
Penny  &  Richard  Post 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Marie  F.  Doepper 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Ardie  &  Stephen  Evans 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Maxine  &  Jonathan  Marshall 
Carol  Schatt 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
Robert  Bulla 
Jan  &  Thomas  Lewis 
Leo  A.  Martin 
Dorothy  Donnelley  Moller 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Louise  C.  Solheim 
Nancy  &  Bob  Swanson 
Connie  &  Craig  Weatherup 
Barbara  B.  Weisz 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Rick  Campoy 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Betty  Lou  Summers 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
Barbara  &  Charles  Young 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Anonymous  (2) 

Jill  &  Bert  Alanko 
Susan  &  Bryan  Albue 
Rebecca  &  Kenneth  Allison 
Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  Anderson 
Patricia  &  William  Andrew 
Jeanne  Archer 
Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Judy  &  Webster  Baker 
Leahetta  Barlin-Waller  &  Jack  Waller 
David  Barnett 
Uta  Behrens 
Joy  &  Howard  Berlin 
Gena  &  Harry  Bonsall 
Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 
Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 
Gail  Bradley 
Dorothy  Bramhall 
Desiree  &  Franklin  Brewer 
Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 
Mona  &  Ray  Buse 
Susan  &  Claude  Case 
Anne  &  Fred  Christensen 
Charlotte  &  Sidney  Clark 
Michelle  &  Henry  Clarke 
Sue  Clark-Johnson  &  Brooks 
Johnson 

Karen  &  William  Clements 
Carol  &  James  Collins 
Patricia  &  Louis  Comus 
Janet  &  John  Cotton 
Jo  Ann  &  Ronald  Davis 
Shirley  Deacon 
Debora  &  Timothy  DeMore 
Geri  &  Mike  DeMuro 
Rachel  K.  Dirkse 
David  D.  Dodge 
Jo  Ellen  &  Philip  Doornbos 
Julie  &  John  Douglas 
Beverly  &  Paul  Duzik 


Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 

Constance  Estes 

Beth  Byrnes  &  Barton  Faber 

Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 

Rebecca  &  Peter  Fine 

JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 

BJ  &  Jim  Freeman 

Kathleen  &  John  Goeppinger 

Jean  and  Dee  Harris 

Lori  &  Howard  Hirsch 

Kathleen  &  Charles  Holland 

Ruth  Ann  &  Thomas  Hornaday 

Janice  &  Gordon  Hunt 

Martha  &  Ray  Hunter 

Nancy  &  Kenneth  Husband 

Dr.  Ronald  A.  Javitch 

Barbara  H.  Johnson 

Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 

Faye  &  James  Kitchel 

Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 

Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 

Shirley  &  Burnell  Kraft 

Mary  &  George  Leonard 

Susan  &  William  Levine 

Melodie  &  John  Lewis 

Kay  &  William  Long 

Kay  &  John  Lorenzen 

Dana  &  Bruce  Macdonough 

Robert  E.  MacNeil 

Anne  &  Austin  Marquis 

Christine  S.  Martin 

Mildred  F.  May 

Patty  &  Cesar  Mazier 

Carol  &  Howard  McCrady 

Tahnia  &  Jeffrey  McKeever 

Patricia  &  Gerald  McKenna 

Mary  &  Larry  Melcher 

Sue  &  Glenn  Melton 

Lois  Mihaylo 

Steve  Mihaylo 

Mardelle  &  Leonard  Mikus 

Cynthia  &  John  Millikin 

Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 

Lilly  L.  Moore 

Ann  &  Tom  Morrow 

Ann  O.  Mueller 

Susan  &  Mark  Mulzet 

Kathy  &  Charles  Munson 

E.  H.  Neese 

Sherry  New 

Nancy  &  Henry  Newlin 

Joan  &  Raulf  Noffsinger 

Eve  &  Henry  Ohlinger 

Joan  Goforth  &  Carlos  Oldham 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 

Karen  &  David  Paldan 

Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 

Lisa  Ann  &  Bob  Parsons 

Craig  Pearson 

Bill  &  Maibritt  Phalen 

Dilys  &  Howard  Popper 

Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 

Suzanne  W.  Richards 

Richard  Roach 

Patti  &  Eugene  Ross 

Diane  Roush 

Nancy  &  Frank  Russell 

Kim  &  Scott  Schaefer 

Sallye  Schumacher 

Kenneth  J.  Schutz 

Mary  Ann  &  William  Sheely 

Susan  &  Jim  Shipka 

Amy  Gittler  &  Michael  Sillyman 

Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 

Dorothy  &  Harvey  Smith 

Martha  &  Donald  Squire 

Jeff  Stinebiser  &  Robert  Baily 

Linda  A.  Stone 

Pat  Ganser  &  John  Strittmatter 

Carolyn  &  John  Stuart 

Anne  &  Robert  Stupp 

Pat  &  John  Sullivan 

Jennifer  Theobald 

Bruce  C.  Thoeny 

Chris  Uithoven 

Candice  &  James  Unruh 

Lynne  &  John  Unruh 

Kathryn  &  Gerrit  van  Huisstede 

Virginia  Weise 

Carol  Whiteman 

Liisa  &  William  Wilder 


Kathleen  &  Robert  Winder 
Sonja  &  Larry  Winter 
Sylvia  &  Carl  Yoder 
Sheila  &  David  Young 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Haskel  1.  Lentz 
Barbara  &  Irl  Marshall 
Carol  L.  McElroy 
Priscilla  T.  McLeod 
Claire  &  John  Radway 

BOOJUM  TREE  CLUB 

Ted  M.  Brown 
Sue  Ann  &  Tim  Burns 
Kitty  Collins 
Jennie  &  Jerry  Cox 
Mary  Hlubek  &  Christopher  Draper 
Linda  &  Mark  Eberle 
Connie  &  John  Elken 
Natalie  &  Sam  Freedman 
Susan  &  Thomas  Gardner 
Elaine  R.  Lincicome 
Kathy  &  Robert  Londeree 
Helen  &  Peter  Miller 
Dorothy  Moomaw  &  Cheryl 
Langenberg 

Maxine  &  Michael  Radtke 

Blair  &  David  Revak 

Kathryn  Harris  &  Nicholas  Salerno 

Marilyne  A.  Smith 

Elizabeth  &  Jeffrey  Steier 

Deborah  &  Daniel  Stone 

Jane  W.  Thorne 

Pamela  &  Edward  Traum 

Kathleen  &  George  Tyson 

Jody  &  Wally  Waugh 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Anonymous 

Susan  &  William  Ahearn 
Mary  Jo  &  Gene  Almendinger 
Clarissa  Archer 
Rebecca  &  Randall  Bahr 
Nancy  &  Robert  Baker 
Kati  &  Noe  Barrera 
Wendy  Castelli  Barrett  &  Ted  Barrett 
Esther  &  Harold  Barthalow 
Lydia  &  Philip  Bell 
Jean  M.  Besich 
Bettie  &  Charles  Brenner 
Ann  &  Dick  Brown 
Mindy  &  John  Brusky 
Sheila  &  Larry  Bryce 
Kenneth  Burbridge  &  Sheree 
Deardoff 

Naomi  Caras-Miller 

Sylvia  Chapman 

Janice  &  Laurence  Chartier 

Bill  Christenson 

Sue  &  Philip  Clement 

Elva  &  Lattie  Coor 

Elizabeth  &  Peter  Culley 

Jan  Cummings  &  Dennis  Burges 

Andrew  A.  Curtis 

Margaret  &  Daniel  Curtis 

Josephine  Clark-Curtiss  &  Roy  Curtiss 

Pam  Del  Duca 

Deborah  Jamieson  &  Scott  DeWald 

Fran  &  Paul  Dickman 

Gail  &  Michael  Dickson 

Betty  &  Joseph  Dils 

Michelle  &  Rick  Elsey 

Lisa  Farrar 

Daphne  &  Dick  Fletcher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Ford,  Jr. 

Pat  &  Tom  Fridena 

Richard  D.  Gehrke 

Susan  &  Richard  Goldsmith 

Edith  Gruender 

Mary  &  Geoffrey  Hamway 

Micah  Harris 

Jack  Hartley 

Diana  &  William  Herron 

Nancy  Hill  &  Su  Humphrey 

Karen  &  Robert  Hobbs 

Rose  &  Harold  Hull 

Pamela  &  Robert  Hunt 

Geraldine  &  Robert  Hurckes 

Sara  Jacoby 

Alice  G.  Jensen 

Katherine  &  Dirk  Jordan 

Nancy  &  Patrick  Kelly 

Kathleen  &  Charles  Kienzle 

Virginia  L.  Korte 


Diane  &  Greg  Kreizenbeck 
Lorna  Kelly-Lawton  &  Stephen  Lawton 
Jennifer  Cole  &  David  Leiper 
Judith  A.  Levin 
Shirley  &  Douglas  Lowe 
Jane  Maienschein  &  Richard  Creath 
Lucy  Bly  &  Harold  Mann 
Patricia  F.  Martin 
Kathryn  B.  Martino 
Jill  &  Larry  McGregor 
Anne  &  John  McNeaiz 
Patricia  A.  &  John  K.  Meinert 
Mary  Anne  &  Ralph  Mullen 
Bev  &  Richard  Nason 
Georgia  &  Ron  Nelson 
Leslie  Myers  &  Alan  Neumann  & 
Mindy  Neumann 
Kim  Nikolaev 
Nancee  &  Karl  Nilsen 
Steve  L.  Olson 
Robert  F.  Parker,  Jr. 

Maureen  &  Richard  Puricelli 
Margaret  Ranck  &  Lynn  Kirby 
Janet  G.  Reid 

Linda  Lee  &  Michael  Revane 
Sarah  &  William  Robertson 
J.  Maxine  &  Paul  Rose 
Jane  &  David  Ruby 
Sara  &  Mark  Samson 
Johanna  &  Robert  Schofield 
Jane  Schroeder  &  Maureen  Harrop 
Lisa  &  Don  Schuldes  & 

Marilyn  Schuldes 
Kathryn  &  David  Schwarz 
Jennifer  Sharlit 
Carol  &  Michael  Sherwin 
Ruthann  Simmons 
Elizabeth  Horan  &  Paul  Skilton 
Leslie  &  Kent  Snider 
Halina  Czerniejewski  &  Gary  Sollars 
Margaret  Sova  &  Robert  Kreihier 
Mike  Stoeckmann  &  Kyle  Stoeckmann 
Barbara  Honiberg  &  Leonard  Tamsky 
Mary  Jean  Tate 
Mildred  &  Nicholas  Thesen 
Gayle  &  Michael  Thorneycroft 
Julie  Tierney 
Kathleen  &  Paul  Ulrich 
Jan  &  Darrel  Waite 
Ed  &  Mary  Pat  Waldmann  & 

Sandra  Hazlett 
Nancy  Walker 
Marianne  Wallace 
Marsha  &  Ed  Welch 
Phyllis  &  Haydn  White 
JoAnn  J.  White 
Lisa  Wilkinson-Fannin  & 

Robert  Fannin 
Mary  Jo  &  Robert  Wilmes 
Gigi  &  Ronald  Wilson 
Mari  &  John  Wimer 
Eloisa  &  Joe  Wojcich 
Barbara  Zarlengo  &  Suzanna  Zarlengo 
Mary  L.  Zicarelli 
Sue  &  Andris  Zvirgzdins 

THE  SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  honored  to 
acknowledge  the  following  individuals  who 
have  included  the  Garden  in  their  estate  plans. 
Anonymous  (19) 

Anonymous  DBG  Docent 
Gail  &  John  Allan 
Sidney  Allen 
Lou  Ella  Archer 
Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Kate  &  Greg  Bakkum 
Diane  Barker 
Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.* 

David  Barnett 
Sandra  &  Ralph  Benell 
Charles  Berger 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Jane  Burtnett 
Joy  &  Craig  Clifford 
Lee  Baumann  Colm 
Jerome  W.  Daub* 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 
Rachel  K.  Dirkse 
Bob  Dowle 

Marion  &  Jim  Durham 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle* 
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Alice  Feffer  * 

Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 
Corleah  S.  Fiery  Trust  * 

Rose  &  Harvey  Goertz  * 

Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey  * 

Florence  B.  Hinshaw  * 

DeAnne  &  Michael  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  D.  &  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Debra  E.  Korobkin 
Virginia  L.  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein  * 

Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Beth  Meyer  Lohse  &  Rolf  Lohse 
Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 
Douglas  R.  &  Shirley  L.  Lowe 
Family  Trust 
Mildred  F.  May 
Patricia  A.  &  John  K.  Meinert 


Have  you  provided  for  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  in  your  will  or 
estate  plans?  If  so,  you  may  qualify 
for  membership  in  The  Sonoran 
Circle.For  more  information 
call  Beverly  Duzik,  director  of 
development,  at  480-481-8111. 


Connie  Mueller 
Lorene  D.  Mullineaux* 

Patricia  Anne  Murphy 
Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 
Susan  D.  Noack 
Opal  Oyaas* 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Mathilda  M.  Parker 
Kathleen  Passey* 

Craig  Pearson 
Joel  Prescott 
Doris  Redlin 

Nancy  &  Robert  H.  Rheinlander 
David  J.  Ritchie 
Leontine  Sassell* 

Carol  Schatt 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal* 

Don  Shaw 
Glenda  Springer 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson  t 

Marilyn  Swoboda 

Shari  &  Ben  Thompson  i 

Michael  J.  Tucker  % 

Ethel  Twitchell*  5 

H.  W.  Van  Loo  i 

Nancy  E.  Wagner  f 

Gertrude  Webster*  * 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz  ! 

MaryAnna  &  Terry  Woodworth  3 

Eugenia  1.  Wright* 

Karen  Wyndelts  t 

Sylvia  D.  Yoder  \ 

*Those  whose  gifts  have  been  realized.  S 

DESERT  COUNCIL  I 

A  corporate  membership  category.  Desert  | 
Council  represents  an  alliance  between  | 

the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  b  the  | 

business  community  for  donors  of  $250  | 

or  more,  received  between  March  16,  I 

2005  and  June  15, 2005.  ? 

Palo  Brea  ($20,000  +)  ‘  I 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Arizona  v;  ] 
Clear  Channel  Radio  ^  ;  ] 

SRP  EarthWise  Energy  'C| 

Wells  Fargo  .|| 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000  +) 

APS  -  Arizona  Public  Services  i 

Hyatt  Regency  Scottsdale  at  ;.#i 

Gainey  Ranch 

Mesquite  ($5,000-i-) 

Arizona  Taste,  Inc.  ^1 

Atlasta  Catering  Service,  Inc.  ^ 

Bank  of  America 


! 

i 
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;  CB  Document  Solutions 
;  Continental  Catering 
)  Fabulous  Foods 
I  Greenberg  Traurig,  LLP 
1  Intel  Corporation 
j  Macayo's  Mexican  Kitchen 
;  Phoenix  Home  &  Garden  Magazine 

I  Ironwood  ($2,500  +) 

Arcadia  Farms 
[j  The  Barbecue  Company 
j  Creations  in  Cuisine  Catering 

!  David  Bauer  Occasions 

I  Heidi's  Home  Catering 

I I  Michael's  at  the  Citadel 

i|  Santa  Barbara  Catering  Company 

[I  Acacia  ($1,000  +) 

!  Encore  Entertainment/ Creative  Decor 
Holler  &  Saunders,  Ltd. 

Desert  Willow  ($500+) 

i  Barbarosa's  Cactus  Inc. 

!  Premier  Pottery  &  Copper,  LLC 
Vollmer  &  Associates,  Inc. 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

(  APS-  Arizona  Public  Services 
j  The  Boeing  Company 
i  ChevronTexaco  Matching  Gift 
i  Program 

I  Ghoice  Hotels  International 
Poundation 

ExxonMobil  Eoundation 
Illinois  Tool  Works  Foundation 
LandAmerica  Financial  Group,  Inc. 

Foundation 
Monsanto  Fund 

FOUNDATION  GIFTS 

Arizona  Community  Foundation 
Arizona  State  University 
Foundation 
Cosanti  Foundation 
Erma  Bombeck  Memorial  Eund 
Kitchel  Family  Foundation 

DONATIONS 

Arizona  Native  Plant  Society 
Garden  Gonservancy 
Hendricks  Construction,  Inc. 
Scottsdale  Women's  Club 
Virginia  Weise 

GROWING  A  LEGACY 
FOR  GENERATIONS 
CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  GIFTS 

.  Received  between  March  16  and 
June  15, 2005. 

Holsum  Bakery,  Inc. 

Marsh  USA,  Inc. 

HONORARY  & 
MEMORIAL  GIFTS 

“  Honor  and  memorial  contributions  are 
used  to  provide  for  the  Desert  Botanical 
'  Garden’s  horticulture,  education  and 
\  .  research  programs.  Gifts  may  ako  provide 
:  for  benches  &  plaques.  From  March  16, 
.  2005  to  June  15, 2005,  contributions 

;  .  .have  been  received: 

In  Honor  Gifts: 

.'  In  honor  of  Sue  Brachman 
:■  The  1st  Grade  Class  at  Tesseract 
'  School 

In  honor  of  Andrea  Denning 
Susan  Dimpfel 

In  honor  of  Hazel  Hare 
C  Barbara  &  Ron  Lieberson 

In  honor  of  Patricia  Lazor 
■  Tabby  Cochran 
Pamela  jeanes 
Kathryn  Porter 
Clarissa  Willemsen 

In  honor  of  the  marriage  of 
.2. .  Marianne  Giolitto  &  Jason  Schroeder 
/  Liisa  &  Bill  Wilder 


In  honor  of  Jan  Trenter 
Donna  Gibson 

In  honor  of  Linda  Becker 
Cynthia  Williamson 

In  honor  of  Bill  Wilder 
Ryley  Carlock  &  Applewhite,  PA. 

Memorial  Gifts: 

In  memory  of  Neil  Allison 

Phyllis  &  Dean  Allison 

Gayle,  Al,  Alexandra  &  Harrison  Balisky 

Diane  Barker 

Jane  &  Bernard  Berins 

Peggy  Blum 

Fannette  Blum 

Beverly  &  Paul  Duzik 

Laura  Gibney 

Renee  Goldman 

Howard  J.  Goldman  &  Mike  Sheridan 

Susan  Guerwitsch 

Diane  Iseman  &  Associates 

Nat  &  Ronald  Marks 

Gloria  Opotowsky 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 

Carol  &  Fred  Praissman 

Megan  Pryor 

Kenneth  J.  Schutz 

David  Shockley 

Leona  Silka 

Shailesh  Sood 

Mark  Uscier  &  Terry  Smith 

In  memory  of  Treva  T.  Abramson 
Her  Children  &  Grandchildren 

In  memory  of  Lilia  W.  Brimhall 
The  Brimhall  Family 

In  memory  of  Nola  Bedford 
Marion  Pease 

In  memory  of  Mary  D.  Ferguson 
Bob  Ferguson  &  Shari  Osborn  Families 

In  Memory  of  Mary  Favour  Hazeltine 

Anonymous 

Nadine  &  Ed  Carson 

Frances  Colley 

Anne  Denise  Ford 

John  Hazeltine 

Margaret  Moseley 

Gwen  Patterson 

Mary  Dell  Pritzlaff 

In  memory  of  Jonathan  Paul  Martens 
Susan  Gnimmon 
Mark  S.  Hester 
Willis  Martin 

Eniko  and  Lawrence  Pivnick 
Frederick  A.  Staley 
Jewell  Ward  &  Jim  Brooks 

In  memory  ofHertnine  C.  Olson 
Anne  G.  T.  Henry 

In  memory  of  Sandy  Powers 
Janine  &  Dennis  Szymanski 

In  memory  of  Patrick  Quirk 
Mary  Catellier 
Sandy  &  Dennis  Cielaszyk 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Mathilde  &  Charles  Huckins 
Judi  &  Christopher  Irons 
Margaret  Kleinschmidt 
Barbara  &  Ron  Lieberson 
Cathy  &  Paul  Mullan 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Nancy  Peterson 
Penny  &  Richard  Post 
Carol  Schatt 
Susan  &  Jim  Shipka 
Rebecca  &  James  Spellman 
Eva  Kristina  Stalbrand 
Terry  Staniszeski 
Judy  &  Peter  Valek 
Helen  B.  Wooden 

In  memory  of  Jean  Rippetoe 

Jenny  Hecker 

Helen  &  Erwin  Heimbuck 

The  Near  Family 

The  Estate  of  Jean  Rippetoe 

Maggie  Wilson 


In  memory  of  Helen  Fenton 
Ruthe  Grossman 

In  memory  of  Virginia  llllman 

Anonymous 

Roger  Adelson 

Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 

Martha  &  Sam  Peterson 

Mary  Dell  Pritzlaff 

Arnold  Roy 

Kenneth  J.  Schutz 

Travel  Destinations,  Inc. 

In  memory  of  Ansel  Vizcaya 
Martha  Vizcaya 

In  memonj  of  Traci  Ann  Warren 
Suzanne  &  Nicolas  Bliesath 
Susan  Wolfe 

In  memory  of  Victoria  S.  Wolff 
Judith  Curtis 
Judi  Irons 

Alice  &  Danny  Schnell 

DINNER  ON  THE  DESERT  2005 

Special  Gifts,  Gontributions, 
Underwriting  &  Table  Hosts: 

America  West  Airlines 
Anasazi  Door 
Arid  Lands  Greenhouses 
Arid  Zone  Trees 
Arizona  Cactus  Sales,  Inc. 

Arizona  Riches 
Arizona  Wholesale  Nursery 
Christine  &  John  Augustine 
B/K  Studio 

Bach's  Cactus  Nursery,  Inc. 

Baker  Nursery 

Bank  One  Arizona 

Kasha  Banko 

Banner  Health  System 

Robert  Behr 

Tom  Belden 

Bentley  Gallery 

Jean  M.  Besich 

Jean  D.  Binford 

Black  Mountain  Nursery 

Carrie  Bloomston  &  Kris  Keul 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Arizona 

Gladys  Boals 

Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 

Jeremy  Briddell 

Lonnie  Brock  Photography 

Cable  One,  Inc. 

CBIZ  Miller  Wagner  and  Mayer 
Hoffman  McCann,  PC. 

CEG  Business  Solutions,  LLC 

Celebration  of  Pine  Art 

Civano  Nursery 

Cynthia  Coon 

The  Cottage  Garden 

Pamela  S.  Creamer 

Creative  Plants 

Jennie  P.  Cure 

David  Bauer  Occasions 

Davison  Benefits  Group 

D  &  D  Tile  Services 

Robyn  &  Michael  DeBell 

Teresa  &  Jim  DeLellis 

Ann  &  Greg  Denk 

Desert  Aura  Cactus  Nursery,  Inc. 

Desert  Steel  Company 

Desert  Tree  Farm 

Desert  Way  Gardens 

Dixileta  Gardens  Nursery 

Dorrance  Family  Foundation 

Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 

Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 

Dream  With  Colors 

Charles  Duncan  Jewelry 

Steve  Fallows 

Farimont  Scottsdale  Princess  Resort 
Fennemore  Craig,  PC. 

Fine  Art  Framing 
Kim  Fine 

Rebecca  &  Peter  Fine 
Heidi  Fogelsong 
Taryn  Fortner 
Jenny  J.  Foster 
Gallery  66,  US 
Randy  Galloway 
Marilyn  Garber 
Jennifer  Gardner 
Go  Daddy  Group 


The  Green  Goddess  Nursery 
Greenberg  Traurig,  LLP 
Hazel  Hare 
Dyana  Hesson 
The  Herberger  Foundation 
Hjalmarson  Pottery 
Holler  and  Saunders,  Ltd. 

Elizabeth  Horning 
Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Kathleen  Hunt 

Peter  Incardona  Sunrise  Mine 
Indus  Design  Imports 
David  Jackson 
Dave  Jarvinen 
Barbara  H.  Johnson 
Becky  Joy 

Kadmoto  &  Company 

Kaleidoart 

Robert  Keul 

Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 

Kitchell  Interior  Design  Associates 

Kornegay  Design 

Dimitri  Kourouniotis 

Kutak  Rock  LLP 

Marty  LeMessurier 

William  Lesch  Photography 

Melodie  &  John  Lewis 

Kristine  Lind 

Lisa  Sette  Gallery 

Jossy  Lownes 

Maricopa  Gommunity  Golleges 
Carrie  Marill 
Melissa  Martinez 
Mazatal  Tree  Farm 
Tahnia  &  Jeffrey  McKeever 
Lawrence  McLaughlin 
Sheri  &  Ralph  Meldrum 
Mezzo  Glass  Fusion 
Mountain  States  Wholesale 
Nursery 

Kathy  &  Charles  Munson 
Tire  Native  Seed  Co. 

Native  Seeds/SEARCH 
Night  &  Day 
Nowell  Tree  Farm 
Pacific  Palms  Nursery 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Lisa  Ann  &  Bob  Parsons 
Paradise  Distributing 
Pearson  &  Company 
Penny  &  Benjamin  Peterson 
Bryce  Pettit 
Pat  &  Earl  Petznick 
Phoenix  Greenhouses,  Inc 
Jill  &  Wick  Pilcher 
Plants  for  the  Southwest 
Peter  Plessinger 
Linda  &  William  Pope 
Potheads  International 
Erancey  Potter 
Eric  Poulson 
Pourmasters 

Premier  Pottery  &  Copper,  LLC 
Quail  Distribution 
Rainbow  Valley  Nursery,  Inc. 

Vikki  Reed 
The  Ritz-Carlton 
Heidi  Rosner  Fine  Art 
Rebecca  Ross 

Ryley  Carlock  &  Applewhite,  P.A. 

Stella  Sarmiento 

Carol  Schatt 

Sandy  Siegel 

Silhouettes  of  the  Desert 

Cathie  &  Glen  Smith 

Snell  &  Wilmer  L.L.P. 

Southern  Highlands  Wines 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  &  Medical  Center 
Alix  Stefan 
Rob  Stenberg 

Strategic  Alliance  Marketing,  LLC 
Jim  Sudal 

Sun  West  Appliance  Distributing 
T.  W.  Lewis  Foundation 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
Tapestries  of  Light 
Tierra  Madre  Landscape  Services,  Inc. 
Tiffany  &  Co. 

Kate  Timmerman 
Torque  Ranch  Gardens 
Trans  Africa  Safaris 
Mary  Trask 

TriWest  Healthcare  Alliance 


Ann  Turpin  Thayer 
United  Beverage  Company 
V  &  P  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Cindy  &  Michael  Watts 
Wells  Fargo 
Willard  White 
Whitfill  Nurseries 
Linda  &  Richard  Whitney 
Wilde  Meyer  Gallery 
Liisa  &  William  Wilder 
Irene  Wood 
Joseph  Woodford 

IN-KIND  GIETS 

Arcadia  Farms 
Arizona  Taste,  Inc. 

Atiasta  Catering  Service,  Inc. 

The  Barbecue  Company 

Clear  Channel  Radio 

Continental  Catering 

Creations  in  Cuisine  Catering 

David  Bauer  Occasions 

Encore  Entertainment/Creative  Decor 

Fabulous  Foods 

Heidi's  Home  Catering 

Hendricks  Constniction,  Inc. 

Macayo's  Mexican  Kitchen 

Michael's  at  the  Citadel 

Santa  Barbara  Catering  Company 

Sharon  &  Art  Beard 

Kay  &  Arnie  Benson 

Merrie  &  Lee  Brownson 

Kara  &  Charles  Butterworth 

Pamela  Cooper  &  Margaret  Wilson 

Patricia  &  Robert  Davis 

Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 

Barbara  M.  Furr 

Marie  Gant 

Nina  Gibb 

Ann  M.  Givey 

Maralyn  H.  Goheen 

Janet  &  Richard  W.  Hand 

Cheryl  L.  Jennings 

Margaret  Kleinschmidt 

Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 

Rebecca  &  Donald  Mayberry 

Joyce  &  John  Melter 

Pamela  &  Steve  Michon 

Janis  Munsil 

Nance,  Meggi  &  Barbara  Rothgeb 

John  Sallot 

Kenneth  J.  Schutz 

Angela  Smart 

Cathie  &  Glenn  Smith 

Patricia  A.  Smith 

Rosanne  Smith 

Stacy  Smith 

Rebecca  &  James  Spellman 
Ruth  C.  Sprenz 
Paul  Symchych 
Liisa  &  William  Wilder 

HOW  DOES  YOUR  GARDEN 
GROW  ANNUAL  APPEAL 

Diane  Barker 

Regina  Best  &  Robert  Brown 
Suzy  &  Rick  Clarke 
Justine  Doyle 
Judith  &  Jack  Feinberg 
Carol  &  Robert  Foley 
Fran  &  Edwin  Goldstein 
Virginia  &  Bob  Greenberg 
Donna  Hilt 

Karen  &  Robert  Hodges 
Ann  &  Keith  Kelly 
Lois  &  Richard  Kenyon 
Morgan  Stanley 
Marilyn  Norehad 
Patricia  &  Joseph  Samfilippo 
Bobbye  &  Dennis  Skarecky 
Roma  Thompson 
Ellen  S.  Tolle 
Jeanne  &  Paul  Vandiveer 
Phyllis  &  James  Vivian 
Barbara  B.  Weisz 
Shirley  &  Garret  Weyland 

We  attempt  to  ensure  the  accuracy 
of  our  doctor’s  names.  If  you  note  an 
error  or  omissio)i,  please  contact 
Rebecca  Spellman  at  480-481-8193. 
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Calendar  of  Special  Events 

Call  the  Garden  at  480-941-1225  for  more  information 


Jim  Sudal: 

Botanical  Expression  in  Clay 

September  18  -  November  13, 2005  /  Ottosen  Gallery 

Corks  &  Cactus 

September  30 

Mariposa  Monarca 
Monarch  Butterfly  Exhibit 

Fall  Plant  Sale  Festival 

Members  Only  -  October  7 
Open  to  Public  -  October  8  &  9 

Music  in  the  Garden  Concert  Series 

Fridays  /  7-9  p.m.  /  Ullman  Terrace 
October  7  -  November  18 
October  7  Swingtips  -  Big  Band  Swing 
October  14  The  Guitar  Brothers  -  Spanish  Guitar 
October  21  SHRI  -  Blues 
October  28  Cinco  de  Moio  -  Latin  Jazz 
November  4  Robert  Tree  Cody,  Will  Clipman, 

and  Randy  Wood  -  Native  American 
flute,  percussion,  and  vocals  - 
Sponsored  by  Canyon  Records 
November  11  Chris  Burton  Jkome  -  Flamenco  Guitar 
November  18  Inda  Eaton  -  Acoustic  Rock 


New  World  Harvest  Festivals 

Monarch  Butterfly  Celebration 

October  1  &  2 

Gourds  Galore!  Festival 

October  15  &  16 

The  Great  Pumpkin  Festival 

October  22  &  23 

Dta  de  los  Muertos  Celebration 

October  29  &  30 

Native  American 
Recognition  Days 

November  5  &  6 

Chiles  and  Chocolate  Festival 

November  12  &  13 

Las  Nocltes  de  las  Luminarias 

November  25-27  /  General  Public 
November  30,  December  1-4  /  Members  Only 
December  7-10  /  General  Public 
December  14-23  /  General  Public 


For  additional  information,  please  call  480-941-1225  or  visit  www.dbg.org. 


Desert 

Botanical 

Garden 


The  Sonoran  Quarterly 

Desert  Botanical  Garden 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008 
480-941-1225 
www.dbg.org 


STAY  IN  TOUCH 
leave  us  your 
forwarding  address! 


The  mission  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden: 

The  Garden's  commitment  to  the  community  is  to  advance 
excellence  in  education,  research,  exhibition,  and 
conservation  of  desert  plants  of  the  world  with  emphasis 
on  the  Southwestern  United  States.  We  will  ensure  that 
the  Garden  is  always  a  compelling  attraction  that 
brinp  to  life  the  many  ivonders  of  the  desert. 


9986-800 


Dear  Member: 

As  a  member  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  your  opinion  is  very  important  to  us.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  you  about 

The  Sonoran  Quarterly.  Please  take  a  moment  to  fill  out  the  postage-paid  survey  and  return  to  the  Garden  by  September  30,  2005. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from,  and  sharing  the  results  of  the  survey  with  you. 

1.  On  average,  how  much  time  do  you  spend  reading  or  looking  through  each  issue  of  The  Sonoran  Quarterly^  (Please  circle  one) 

a.  5  minutes  to  15  minutes  b.  15  minutes  to  30  minutes  c.  30  minutes  to  1  hour  d.  1  hour  or  more 

2.  In  general,  do  you  like  the  length  of  the  articles?  (Please  circle  one) 

a.  Too  long  b.  Not  long  enough  c.  Just  right 

3.  In  general,  do  you  find  the  content  of  the  articles:  (Please  circle  one) 

a.  Very  interesting  b.  Somewhat  interesting  c.  Not  at  all  interesting 

4.  In  general,  do  you  find  the  current  balance  between  text  and  pictures  to  be:  (Please  circle  one) 

a.  Too  much  text  b.  Too  many  pictures  c.  The  right  balance 

5.  What  types  of  articles  do  you  enjoy  reading  in  The  Sonoran  Quarterly?  (Please  circle  all  that  apply) 

a.  Articles  about  research  programs  at  the  Garden  e.  Articles  about  Garden  news 

b.  Articles  about  plants  and  horticulture  f.  Articles  about  Garden  staff/volunteers  activities 

c.  Articles  about  Garden  history  and/or  accomplishments 

d.  Articles  about  Garden  events  g.  Other _ 


6.  In  future  issues,  what  types  of  articles  would  you  like  to  see  more  of?  (Please  circle  all  that  apply) 
a.  Home  Gardening  b.  Kids/Family  focused  c.  Research/Scientific  d.  Other: 


7.  How  would  you  feel  about  a  limited  number  of  paid  advertisers  being  included  in  each  issue  of  The  Sonoran  Quarterly? 
(Please  circle  one) 

a.  Very  interested  b.  Somewhat  interested  c.  Not  interested  at  all 

8.  If  paid  advertisers  were  included,  what  types  of  businesses  would  you  like  to  see  (Please  circle  all  that  apply) 

a.  Gardening  products  c.  Landscaping  design  services  e.  Other:  _ 

b.  Nurseries  d.  Landscaping  installation  services 


9.  Approximately,  how  long  have  you  been  a  member  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden? 

10.  What  is  your  gender? 

□  Male  □  Female 

11.  What  is  your  age?  (Please  circle  one) 

a.  18-24  c.  35-44  e.  55-64 

b.  25-34  d.  45-54  f  65  or  over 

12.  What  level  of  education  have  you  completed?  (Please  circle  one) 

a.  High  School  b.  Some  college  c.  College 


Year(s) 


d.  Post  Graduate 
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Board  of  Trustees 
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Officers 

President,  Melodie  Lewis 
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Oonagh  Boppart 
Vice  President,  James  Kitchel 
Secretary,  Michael  Sillyman 
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Trustees 

Ken  Allison 
Bryant  Barber 
Tom  Bekey,  cx  officio 
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Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Lou  F.  Comus,  ]r. 
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Hazel  Hare 
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George  Leonard 

Janet  R,  Lewis 

William  B.  Long 

John  P.  Lorenzen 

Bruce  Macdonough 

Sue  Melton 

Ann  Morrow 

Meredeth  Moss 

Kathy  Munson 

Rose  Papp 

Scott  T.  Schaefer 

John  Sullivan 

Nancy  Swanson 

William  Wilder 

David  Young,  Ph.D. 

Ed  Young 

Trustees  Emeriti 
H.  Clifton  Douglas 
William  Huizingh,  Ph.D. 
Mildred  May 

Kenneth  J.  Schutz, 
the  Dr.  William  Huizingh 
Executive  Director 
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C7Ae  Uweniu^iwo 

^yCiahis  oj"  jBuminaria 


y  the  time  you  receive  this  issue  of  The 
Sonoran  Quarterly,  our  annual  Las  Noches  de  las 
Luminarias  celebration  will  be  well  underway. 
The  preview  weekend  after  Thanksgiving  will 
have  passed,  and  everyone  here  at  the  Garden 
—  staff,  volunteers  and  board  —  will  be  gearing 
up  for  Members'  Nights  from  November  30 
through  December  4. 1  hope  you  will  be  there  to 
enjoy  it.  But  if  not,  don't  worry,  as  there  are  many 
more  nights  of  Luminaria  scheduled  between 
now  and  December  23rd. 

Luminaria  is  an  extraordinary  example  of  how 
good  will  and  teamwork  can  make  magical 
things  happen.  Each  evening  of  Luminaria,  more 
than  6,000  candles  burn  softly  throughout  the 
night.  This  spectacle  is  repeated  each  of  the  22 
nights,  and  by  season's  end,  more  than  132,000 


candles  will  have  been  lit  (and  snuffed)  by  hand. 
How  is  such  effort  possible? 

The  answer  is  simple:  volunteers! 

Thousands  of  people  from  all  walks  of  life  help 
the  Garden  present  Las  Noches  de  las  Luminarias 
—  people  involved  in  youth  groups,  senior 
centers  and  corporate  groups  as  well  as  Garden 
members,  staff,  trustees  and  most  generously 
of  all,  our  own  Volunteers  in  the  Garden. 
Without  them,  Luminaria  simply  wouldn't  be 
possible.  Because  of  them.  Las  Noches  de  las 
Luminarias  is  one  of  the  best  holiday  traditions 
in  the  Southwest. 

Ken  Schutz 

The  Dr.  William  Huizingh  Executive  Director 


Photograph  by  Gene  Almendinger 
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Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Premiers  rianolo  Valdes 
Sculpture  Exhibit 


One  of  the  highlights  of 
the  exhibition  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  will  be  a 
monumental  bronze  entitled 
La  Damn  (The  Woman). 

This  magnificent  sculpture 
is  a  reinterpretation  of  the 
^  ancient  Iberian  sculpture 
f  La  Dama  de  Elche,  a  well- 
I  known  polychrome  terra 
I  cotta  that  symbolizes  the 
I  pre-Roman  personality  and 
I  cultural  identity  of  Spain 
I  believed  to  date  from  500- 
1  300  B.C..  While  La  Dama  de 
I  Elche  is  a  small  sculpture 
I  close  to  natural  scale, 
Valdes'  bronze  measures 


I  he  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  proud 
to  present  Manolo  Valdes.  This  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  feature  monumental  and  life- 
size  bronzes  placed  throughout  the 
Garden,  as  well  as  works  in  Ottosen 
Gallery.  Tlie  show  will  open  late 
January  and  run  through  mid-May, 
2006.  One  of  Spain's  foremost  contem¬ 
porary  artists,  Valdes  has  exhibited 
widely  throughout  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  will  be  the  first  western  U.S. 
venue  for  Valdes  and  the  first  U.S. 
exhibition  of  this  body  of  work  with 
the  exception  of  the  La  Dama, 


with  format,  image  appropriation  and 
socio-political  references  especially 
relevant  under  Franco's  dictatorship. 
Following  the  premature  death  of  Solbes 
in  1981,  Valdes  reinvented  himself. 

He  began  creating  a  para¬ 
doxically  muscular  and 
refined  expressive  style 
centered  on  art-historical 
motifs.  Today  Valdes  con¬ 
tinues  to  explore  these 
motifs  via  the  different 
paths  of  his  unique  vision. 


which  was  exhibited  in  2002  on  New 
York's  Park  Avenue. 


Manolo  Valdes  is  one  of  the  few  artists 
working  today  who  has  successfully 
mastered  the  disciplines  of  drawing, 
painting,  sculpture  and  printmaking. 
Born  in  Valencia,  Spain  in  1942,  Valdes 
began  his  career  in  the  early  1960s.  By 
1965  he  formed  the  critically  acclaimed 
artistic  duo  Ecjidpo  Cronica  with  Rafael 
Solbes.  The  artists  were  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  by  American  and  British  Pop 
Art  and  were  thus  inspired  to  use  their 
own  impersonal,  pop  style  to  experuuent 


La  Dama,  2001 


Photograph  by  Annie  Leloup 
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more  than  10  feet  in  height,  becoming  a 
powerful  and  imposing  figure  that  speaks 
loudly  of  the  great  history  of  Spanish  art 
and  culture. 

Deeply  inspired  by  the  Iberian  treasure, 
Valdes  has  transformed  the  iconic  formal 
elements  of  the  ancient  work  —  a  bust  of  a 
woman  with  a  very  complex  headdress  of 
ornate  coils  on  either  side  of  her  face  —  into 
the  medium  and  forms  of  contemporary 
sculpture.  In  Valdes'  work,  the  intricate  coils 
are  reduced  to  two  large  disks  that  flank  a 
voluminous  ovoid  head.  The  striking  sim¬ 
plicity  and  geometric  symmetry  of  Valdes' 
sculpture  display  a  modern  conception  of 
aesthetic  beauty  while  still  conveying  the 
elegance  and  majesty  of  the  subject. 

The  exhibition  will  also  include  a  number 
of  bronze  figures  from  the  artists'  series 
Las  Meninas.  Inspired  by  Diego  Velazquez' 
seventeenth  century  paintings  of  the  Spanish 
Royal  Family,  Valdes  transforms  the  notable 
silhouettes  of  the  young  females  into  bronze 
sculptures,  capturing  in  three  dimensions 
the  essence  of  the  pictorial  representation 
and  endowing  the  material  with  an  iconic 
presence.  Las  Meninas  were  exhibited  to 
resounding  critical  and  popular  acclaim 
this  summer  at  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris 


Reina  Mariana,  2005 


and  Pelikanplatz,  Zurich,  thereafter  travel¬ 
ing  to  Oviedo,  Spain. 

Valdes'  work  has  been  featured  in  hundreds 
of  solo  and  group  exhibitions.  In  1999  he 
represented  Spain  in  the  Venice  Biennale.  The 
Guggenheim  Bilbao  held  an  extraordinary 
mid-career  retrospective  of  his  work  in  2002. 
Most  recently  large  solo  exhibitions  of  his 
work  have  been  held  in  Italy,  France  and 
Holland.  He  is  a  prolific  public  artist,  with 
numerous  sculptures  permanently  exhibited 
throughout  Europe.  Manolo  Valdes  lives  and 


Sculpture  and  art  exhibitions  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
enhance  the  visitor  experience  by  juxtaposing 
man-made  art  against  the  backdrop  of  nature's 
own  sculptures  found  in  our  magnificent 
plant  collection.  The  Exhibits  Department 
has  been  working  to  develop  a  program 
that  will  bring  national  and  international 
artists  to  the  Garden.  We  are  committed  to 
bringing  exliibitions  to  our  members  that 
showcase  art  that  crosses  the  boundaries 
of  nature  and  culture. 

The  following  exhibitions  are  the  first  of  an 
exciting  lineup  for  our  2006-2007  season: 

PAUL  STANKARD: 

A  Floating  World 

Forty  Years  of  an  American 

Master  in  Glass 

Organized  and  circulated  by  the  Museum  of 
Arts  &  Design  in  New  York  City,  this  exhi¬ 
bition  features  68  pieces  of  sculptural  glass 
by  the  world-renowned  glass  artist,  Paul 
Stankard.  The  retrospective  exhibition  of  Mr. 
Stankard's  work  focuses  on  his  interpretations 
of  nature  in  "Botanicals"  and  paperweights 
spanning  a  40-year  career,  including  his 
most  recent  work,  never  before  exhibited. 

In  Stankard's  glass  art,  nature  is  crystallized: 
with  amazing  technical  skill,  he  creates 


works  in  New  York  and  Madrid.  He  is  rep¬ 
resented  exclusively  by  Marlborough  Gallery, 
New  York.  Arizona  Exhibition  sponsored  in 
part  by  Vintage  Fashion,  Inc. 

His  work  can  be  found  in  numerous  public  and 
private  collections  worldwide  including:  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Neiv  York;  The 
Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York; 
Miisee  National  d'Art  Moderne,  Centre  Georges 
Pompidou,  Paris;  Moderna  Museet,  Stockholm; 
Museo  Nacional  de  Arte  Reina  Sofia,  Madrid,  Spain; 
aM  Instituto  Valenciano  de  Arte  Modenio,  Valencia. 


Tea  Rose  Bouquet  Botanical  with  Red  Berries  and 
Daisies,  1993.  Collection  of  Paul  and  Patricia  Stankard. 


flowers  and  insects  by  melting  and  manip¬ 
ulating  colored  glass  rods  in  the  "lamp¬ 
working"  process  and  then  encases 
them  in  glass  crystal.  The  magnifying  effect 
of  the  crystal  heightens  the  details  of  the 
flowers  and  insects  demonstrating 
Stankard's  acute  powers  of  observation 
and  exceptional  artistic  ability. 


Future  Exhibitions  Bring  internationai  Artists  to 
the  Desert  Botanicai  Garden 


5 


Photograph  provided  by  Museum  of  Arts  &  Desigh,  New  York 


o 

Q. 

Roses,  Morning  Glories  and  Currants,  1999.  Collection 
of  Annie  and  Mike  Belkin. 

The  Paul  Stankard  exhibit  will  be  on  dis¬ 
play  in  Ottosen  Gallery  in  the  fall  2006. 

The  exhibition  is  accompanied  by  a  catalog 
published  by  the  Museum  of  Arts  &  Design. 

J) 

Museum  of  Art  &  Design 
Traveling  Exhibitions 

Paul  Stankard:  A  Floating  World 
Forty  Years  of  an  American  Master  in  Glass 
Organized  and  circulated  by  the  Museum 
of  Arts  &  Design,  New  York. 


FEAST  YOUR  EYES: 

The  Unexpected  Beauty  of 
Vegetable  Gardens 

From  the  small  cottage  vegetable  patch  to 
the  elaborate  eighteenth-century  ornamental 
farm  and  today's  popular  ornamental 
arrangements,  vegetable  gardens  have 
undergone  dramatic  transformations  dur¬ 
ing  their  history.  This  traveling  exhibition 
featuring  images  from  the  Smithsonian's 
Archives  of  American  Gardens  illustrates 
the  development  and  popularity  of  the 
vegetable  garden  through  images  and 
documents  from  its  collections. 

Lively  vegetable  "biographies"  tell  the 
fascinating  stories  of  sweet  potato  vine. 


eggplant,  tomato,  cabbage,  kale  and  other 
vegetables.  They  reveal  plants'  origins, 
how  they  were  perceived  when  introduced 
to  new  regions,  observations  on  their 
appearance  and  how  modern  ornamental 
varieties  can  be  used. 

The  exhibition  also  highlights  the  evolution 
of  the  vegetable  garden  in  other  cultures 
such  as  pre-Columbian  Mexico  and  Ming 
dynasty  China.  It  includes  examples  of 
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PATRICK  DOUGHERTY: 
Original  Environmental 
Sculpture 

Beginning  in  February  2007  Patrick 
Dougherty  will  be  working  on  a  site- 
specific  sculpture  installation  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  His  installation 
sculptures  are  large-scale  temporary 
sculptures  that  are  built  on  site  from 
tree  saplings.  The  forms  are  often 
worked  into  an  existing  architectural 


Harvest,  1979,  Sondra  Freckelton  (born  1936),  Watercolor  and  pencil  on  paper.  Smithsonian  American  Art 
Museum,  Gift  of  Sara  Roby  Foundation. 


J 


i- 


today's  whimsical  approach  to  vegetables 
now  popular  in  public  and  private  gardens. 

Feast  Your  Eyes:  The  Unexpected  Beauty 
of  Vegetable  Gardens  will  be  on  display  in 
Ottosen  Gallery  spring  2007. 

Feast  Your  Eyes:  The  Unexpected  Beauty 
of  Vegetable  Gardens  was  developed  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  Horticulture 
Services  Division  in  collaboration  with 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling 
Exhibition  Service. 

Smithsonian  Institute 


structure  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a 
reciprocity  between  contemporary 
structures  and  a  more  ancient  and 
direct  way  of  building. 

His  installations  have  drawn  both 
national  and  international  recognition. 
Taking  approximately  three  weeks  to 
complete  the  sculpture  from  start  to 
finish,  Patrick  will  invite  visitors  to 
come  and  observe  the  process  at  any 
time  during  the  Garden's  hours. 

For  more  information  contact  the  Exhibits 
Department  at  exhibits@dbg.org.  # 


t  Home  in  Your  Desert  Garden 


By  Kirti  Mathura,  Curator  of  Shrubs 


, 


1 

I 
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U  i^ile  others  may  be  snuggled  next  to  the 
fireplace,  leafing  through  seed  catalogs, 
winter  is  the  time  for  us  in  the  low  desert 
to  be  out  in  our  gardens.  Since  we  don't 
normally  have  snowdrifts  blanketing  our 
terrain,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  remember 
that  cold  can  be  a  concern  for  us.  Temperatures 
in  many  areas  dip  below  freezing,  and 
knowing  the  cold  hardiness  of  your  plants 
is  important.  Most  of  the  plants  native  to 
our  immediate  region  pose  no  challenge,  but 
those  from  other  desert  areas  may  require 
some  special  care.  Remember  that  plants 
are  often  more  prone  to  frost  damage  while 
young  or  not  yet  well  established  in  your 
garden  —  this  includes  plants  you  may  have 
just  acquired  at  the  Fall  Plant  Sale  Festival. 

If  some  of  your  plants  need  protection  from 
the  cold  and  frost  overnight,  you  may  want 
to  invest  in  some  frost  cloth  available  at 
many  garden  centers  and  our  Garden  Plant 
Shop.  This  material  is  so  lightweight  that  it 
won't  crush  plants  if  draped  directly  over 
them.  Since  a  good  quantity  of  sunlight 
penetrates  the  fabric,  it  can  safely  be  left  in 
place  for  a  few  days  if  a  stretch  of  cold  nights 
is  predicted.  Ideally,  cover  your  plants  before 
sundown  to  trap  as  much  warm  air  as 
possible,  being  sure  that  the  material  reaches 
the  ground.  This  holds  radiating  heat  from 
the  ground  around  the  plants  overnight, 
keeping  them  a  few  degrees  warmer  than 
the  air  outside.  If  you  are  using  old  sheets  or 
burlap,  they  must  be  removed  the  following 
morning  after  sunrise  to  allow  for  proper 


To  be  safe,  keep  soil  around 
these  plants  on  the  drier 
side. 


It  is  extremely  important 
to  adjust  your  watering 
schedule  to  accommodate 
the  cooler,  shorter  days  of 
winter.  Water  less  fre¬ 
quently,  as  less  moisture 
evaporates  from  the  soil, 
and  many  plants  do  not 
absorb  as  much  water 
because  they  are  not 
actively  growing.  We  still 
need  to  water  deeply 
enough  to  accommodate 
plant  root  systems,  how¬ 
ever.  If  we  have  long 
intervals  between  gentle 
winter  rains,  you  may 
also  want  to  give  your 
wildflowers  supplemental 
watering.  Tliis  will  ensure 
the  brilliant  color  display 
that  we  all  anticipate  in 
the  spring. 


Cascalote,  Caesalpinia  cacalaco 


light  exposure.  If  using  plastic,  support  it 
so  it  does  not  make  contact  with  the  plants 
and  burn  the  foliage. 


We  hear  of  growers  protecting 
citrus  from  freezes  by  irrigating. 
This  may  help  with  some  trees 
or  shrubs  for  one  night,  but  if 
you  irrigate  on  successive  nights 
to  protect  your  plants,  you  may 
rot  their  root  systems.  Many  suc¬ 
culent-type  plants  do  not  tolerate 
soggy  cold  soil  and  easily  rot 
when  we  have  a  cold  wet  winter. 


If  you  have  some  of  the 
southwest  native  perennial 
bunchgrasses  that  are  so 
spectacular  in  the  fall,  they 
will  probably  start  look¬ 
ing  a  little  weathered  or 
dead  by  December  or  January.  Cut  them 
back  to  the  ground  in  late  January  or  early 
February  and  they  will  be  ready  for  fresh 
spring  re-growth  to  occur  by  early  March. 


If  any  of  your  plants  do  sustain  frost  damage, 
it  is  best  to  leave  the  unsightly  stems  and 
foliage  in  place  until  the  end  of  winter.  This 
cold-damaged  tissue  can  protect  tender 
undergrowth  from  further  damage  if  there 
are  more  cold  snaps.  When  temperatures 
begin  to  warm  in  late  February  or  early 
March  and  the  threat  of  frost  has  passed, 
it  is  safe  to  remove  the  damage.  Also,  as 


1 


Gopher  plant,  Euphorbia  hgida. 
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new  growth  appears,  the  true  extent  of  damage 

is  evident  so  pruning  can  be  minimized. 

i 

i 

Winter-season  landscapes  don't  have  to  be 
i  drab  or  dreary.  At  the  Garden,  we  have  many 
!  vibrant  colors  to  enjoy  during  these  months. 

The  cascalote,  Caesalpinia  cacalaco,  has 
I  elongated  bloom  stems  of  cheerful  yellow, 
I  lightly  fragrant  flowers  well  into  winter 
during  mild  years.  This  tree  attains  a  15  to 
20  foot  height  and  spread,  and  is  normally 
evergreen  in  the  Valley.  I  find  the  trees 
i  stout  thorns  rather  ornate,  but  there  are 
I  thornless  types  available  as  well. 

:  The  'Valentine'  and  'Cupid'  cultivars  of  the 

emu  bush,  Eremophila  maculata,  are  fine  look¬ 
ing  slmibs  year-round,  but  from  January 
through  March  they  are  head-turners. 


‘Valentine’  emu  bush,  Eremophila  maculata 


bursting  with  magenta  blooms.  Expect  a 
four  to  five  foot  height  and  four  to  six  foot 
width  and  make  sure  any  pruning  is  done  in 
the  spring  when  the  bloom  cycle  is  complete. 
A  sunny  location  ensures  dense  growth  with 
maximum  flowering  to  attract  hummingbirds. 

Rosy-purple  blossoms  appear  non-stop 
on  Justicia  sonorae  all  through  the  winter 
season.  They  are  particularly  stunning 
when  contrasted  with  the  bright  yellow  of 
Angelita  daisies,  Tetraneuris  acaulis.  As 
spring  arrives,  they  are  striking  when 
intermingled  with  the  rich  coral  flowers 
of  Penstemon  superbus,  or  the  brilliant  gold 
of  California  poppies  or  Mexican  poppies, 
Eschscholzia  californica  or  E.  mexicana.  This 
small  statured  justicia  thrives  with  filtered 
sunlight  through  the  summer,  reaching  one 
to  one-and-a-half  feet  in  height.  It  attracts 


hummingbirds  throughout  the  cool  season 
while  in  bloom. 

Throughout  the  winter  months,  add  splashes 
of  colorful  succulents  for  some  low-main¬ 
tenance  pizzazz.  Numerous  aloes  command 
attention  with  their  nectar-filled  blossoms, 
in  a  range  of  brilliant  to  more  subdued 
yellows,  oranges  and  reds.  In  exchange 
for  a  comfortable,  lightly  shaded  location 
through  the  summer,  bulbines,  Bulbine 
frutescens,  will  treat  you  to  perky  yellow 
or  orange  flowers  through  the  cool  of  the 
year.  Without  fail,  gopher  plant.  Euphorbia 
rigida,  causes  a  sensation  with  its  unique 
chartreuse  blooms.  Actually,  it  is  the  bract 
structures  underlying  the  less  conspicuous 
flowers  that  catch  our  eyes.  All  through 
the  cool  months  the  bluish-purple  hue  of 
the  purple  prickly-pear,  Opuntia  santa-rifa, 


Purple  prickly-pear  blossoms,  Opuntia  santa-rlta. 


Justicia  sonorae 


Bulbine,  Bulbine  frutescens 


is  more  pronounced,  awaiting  the  comple¬ 
mentary  color  of  the  yellow  blossoms  in 
the  spring. 


This  season,  wander  the  paths  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  enjoy  these 
beauties.  You  might  be  inspired  to  pur¬ 
chase  one  or  a  few  at  the  Spring  Plant 
Sale  Festival  and  plant  them  so  their 
brilliance  will  grace  your  landscape  next 
winter.  Enjoy  your  desert  winter 
gardening. 
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By  Beth  Brand,  Librarian 

T 

J_ou  have  to  look  skyivard  to  admire  the 
grandeur  of  some  of  the  Garden's  earliest 
residents.  The  cardones,  located  near  Webster 
Auditorium,  are  towering  saguaro-like  cacti 
brought  here  in  1939  from  Baja  California. 
These  plants  are  special,  not  only  for  their 
beauty,  but  because  we  know  their  story. 
How  do  we  know  how  long  these  giants 
have  been  here,  exactly  where  they  are  from 
and  even  who  brought  them?  You  need  to 
look  do\vTi  for  that  information — aU  the  way 
dowTi  to  a  little  metal  tag  stuck  nearby  in  the 
ground.  Unnoticed  by  most  casual  obsen^ers, 
this  small  tag  contains  important  details  about 
the  plant's  history.  For  researchers,  this  is 
where  much  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  the 
Garden  is  found — stuck  in  the  dirt  next  to 
thousands  of  magnificent  plants  from 
around  the  world. 

What  is  an  Accession? 

They  are  a  botanical  version  of  the  military 
dog  tag.  Officially  called  the  accession  tag, 
this  small  ID  badge  is  filled  with  important 
information,  or  data,  about  the  plant.  Only 
plants  with  known  origin  are  given  the  tags, 
and  these  are  the  only  plants  that  can  be 
added,  or  more  officially,  accessioned,  into 
the  Garden's  collection.  Plants  qualify  to 
be  accessioned  if  they  have  been  collected 
in  the  wild,  propagated  from  seeds  collected 
in  the  wild,  or  are  of  known  origin  received 
via  exchanges  with  other  institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  accessioned  plants,  the 
Garden  is  home  to  many  non-accessioned 
plants.  These  plants  come  from  specialized 
nurseries  and  do  not  have  information 
regarding  their  origin.  While  non-accessioned 
plants  add  beauty  to  the  Garden,  they  are 
not  suitable  for  many  kinds  of  scientific 
research.  Nevertheless,  many  such  plants 
are  added  to  the  collection  for  their  aesthetic, 
educational  and/or  horticultural  value. 

Why  Accession  Plants? 

When  a  botanical  garden  contains  accessioned 
plants,  it  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  also  rich 
in  useful  scientific  information.  Plants  with 
data  about  their  place  of  origin  provide 


After  a  collected  plant  is  brought  back  to  the 
Garden,  it  is  given  a  unique  reference  number 
and  its  collection  information  (date,  location, 
surrounding  conditions,  collector's  name)  is 
entered  into  the  database.  During  a  plant's 
life  at  the  Garden,  additional  information  about 
blooming,  seed  collections,  propagations, 
sampling  of  parts  for  scientific  studies,  health 
condition,  treatments,  and  eventually  its 
death  will  be  added  to  the  plant's  record. 


Next,  a  stainless  steel  accession  tag  is  stamped 
and  "planted"  alongside  the  specimen  in  the 
Garden  bed.  The  tag  for  one  of  the  cardones, 
Pachycemis  pringlei,  accession  number  1939 
0084  0101,  reveals  important  details  about 
the  plant.  The  first  four  digits,  1939,  indi¬ 
cate  the  year  it  was  entered  into  the 


Accession  tag  for  cardon  collected  in  1939. 


garden's  collection.  The  numbers  0084  mean 
it  was  the  84th  plant  entered  that  year.  The 
01  is  a  code  indicating  that  this  accession 
entered  the  collection  as  a  plant.  The  last  01 
indicates  that  this  is  plant  number  one  of  six 
for  this  accession  number.  Other  codes  include 
10  for  seeds,  14  for  seedlings  and  02  for  a  second- 
generation  propagation.  The  W  indicates 
that  this  plant  was  collected  from  the  wild. 


By  searching  the  current  database  of  acces¬ 
sioned  plants,  we  learn  that  Lindsay  brought 
back  ten  cardones  from  that  1939  trip — six  of 
them  are  still  hving  in  the  Garden.  The  largest 
of  the  cardones  (accessionl939  0084  0103) 
was  just  a  five-foot  tall  plant  with  a  single 
stem.  Today,  that  same  plant  is  28  feet  tall. 

How  Accessioned  Plants  are  Used 

Having  so  many  plants  with  data  in  one 
location  is  a  researcher's  dream.  The  Garden's 
research  staff  relies  on  the  accessioned 


collections  for  their  work.  For  example,  our 
documented  agave  collection  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world  and  includes  plants  collected 
over  40  years  ago  by  preeminent  botanist 
and  Garden  researcher.  Dr.  Howard  Gentry. 
During  his  time  at  the  Garden,  Dr.  Gentry 
added  many  agaves  to  the  collection.  Some  of 
those  plants  were  species  unknown  to  science 
that  he  later  described.  Gentry  understood 
that  some  of  the  agaves  he 
brought  to  the  Garden 
would  outlive  him.  He  also 
knew  that  these  accessioned 
plants  would  continue  to 
provide  valuable  resources 
for  future  studies. 

Wendy  Hodgson,  Director  of 
the  Herbarium,  has  relied 
heavily  on  those  collections 
for  her  research  on  agaves. 
Gentry's  collections  of  Agave 
flexispina  and  A.  shrevei 
from  northern  Mexico  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s  provid¬ 
ed  Wendy  with  valuable 
material  for  understanding 
the  evolution  of  two  agaves 
that  were  apparently  cultivated  by  ancient 
native  Americans:  A.  delamateri,  the  Tonto 
Basin  agave,  and  A.  phillipsiana.  Wendy 
scientifically  described  and  named  both  these 
species. 

Gentry's  original  collections  also  provide 
material  for  scientific  studies  of  DNA  that 
were  not  yet  developed  in  his  time.  Wendy 
and  University  of  Georgia  scientists  Drs. 
Kathy  and  A1  Parker  are  examining  DNA 
from  14  of  the  Garden's  agaves.  They  hope 


Dr.  Howard  Gentry  former  Desert  Botanical  Garden  research  botanist. 


researchers  with  the  raw  material  needed  to 
do  their  work.  They  can  obtain  samples  of 
leaves,  tissues,  fruits,  flowers  and  seeds  as  well 
as  information  about  the  plant's  geographic 
distribution — all  without  the  difficulty  of 
world  travel.  This  convenience  is  especially 
important  since  travel  is  often  expensive  and  a 
variety  of  governmental  permits  is  required 
in  order  to  collect,  transport  and  export 
plant  material  from  other  countries. 


The  process  of  accessioning  plants  into  the 
collection  actually  begins  with  the  botanist 
out  in  the  field.  The  Garden's  cardones  are  a 
good  example  of  this.  On  August  15, 1939, 
our  first  director,  George  Lindsay,  collected 
the  plants  in  San  Fernando,  Baja  California. 
We  know  this  because  Lindsay  kept  field  notes 
from  this  and  other  early  collecting  trips.  The 
foundation  of  the  Garden's  plant  records 
began  in  the  pages  of  Lindsay's  notebook  and 
his  data  are  now  part  of  a  computer  database 
of  more  than  21,800  accessioned  plants. 


Wendy  Hodgson  among  some  pre-Columbian  agaves.  This  one  is  near  Sedona,  Arizona  overlooking  Oak  Creek. 


DNA  sequence  for  the  gene  Those  Phosphate  Isomerase  from  Escobaria  zilziana.  This  is  the  first  time 
this  gene  has  been  sequenced  from  a  cactus. 


to  answer  questions  about  the  origins  of 
Agave  spedes  that  were  cultivated  by  Native 
Americans  before  European  colonization. 

A  number  of  Gentry's  original  agaves,  which 
are  thought  to  be  closely  related  or  involved 
with  the  origination  of  the  cultivated  agaves, 
were  sampled  for  this  study. 

Thanks  to  Gentry's  early  collections  and  the 
Garden's  continued  care  of  those  plants,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  addition  of  many  new  specimens, 
this  exciting  scientific  work  is  possible. 


Escobaria  zilziana  collected  by  Dr.  Allan  Zimmerman. 


In  addition  to  the  extremely  valuable  Agave 
collection,  the  Garden  also  has  one  of  the 
most  diverse  living  accessioned  collections 
of  cacti  in  the  world.  The  Garden's  cactus 
specialist.  Dr.  Charlie  Butterwortli,  used  material 
from  our  cacti  collection  for  his  studies  of  how 
various  species  of  North  American  barrel  cacti 
(Tribe  Cacteae)  are  related  to  one  another. 
This  tribe  includes  the  tiny  pincushions  and 
giant  barrel  cacti.  Extremely  diverse,  this  group 
of  cacti  ranges  from  Venezuela  and  the  Carribean 
to  Canada,  with  most  being  found  in  Mexico 
and  the  southwest  United  States. 

Charlie  was  able  to  use  DNA  from  the  Garden's 
cacti  collection  for  his  doctoral  research  at 
Iowa  State  University.  Eor  example,  an 
accessioned  specimen  of  Escobaria  zilziana 
collected  in  1983  in  northern  Mexico  by 
former  DBG  botanist  Dr.  Allan  Zimmerman 
was  crucial  for  Charlie's  analysis.  His  doctoral 
research  has  yielded  tluee  pubhshed  scientific 
papers  about  the  evolutionary  relationship 
of  members  of  the  Tribe  Cacteae. 

After  Charlie  completed  his  doctoral  research 
and  post-doctoral  studies  at  Rancho  Santa 
Ana  Botanic  Garden,  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  able 
to  invite  him  to  join  the  research  staff.  The 
accessioned  living  collection  continues  to 
provide  him  with  essential  material  for  his 
studies  of  cactus  evolution. 
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A  Global  Resource 

Besides  being  of  value  for  researchers  on  staff, 
the  accessioned  living  collection  provides 
essential  material  for  researchers  worldwide. 
Several  scientists  who  study  cacti  have  used 
our  collections  in  their  recent  work.  Eor 
example.  Dr.  Robert  Wallace  at  Iowa  State 
University  acquired  numerous  samples  of 
cacti  from  our  collection  for  his  studies  on  the 
evolutionary  origin  of  the  cactus  family  as  a 
whole  and  the  subfamily  Opuntioideae  (prickly- 
pears  and  chollas).  Dr.  Hugo  Cota,  now  at 
University  of  Saskatchewan  in  Canada, 
sampled  numerous  barrel  cacti  {Ferocachis  spp.). 
Dr.  Patrick  Griffith  from  Rancho  Santa  Ana 
Botanic  Garden  also  obtained  numerous 
samples  for  his  studies  on  the  evolution  of 
pricHy-pears.  Dr.  Salvador  Arias  from  UNAM 
in  Mexico  visited  the  Garden  last  April  and 
sampled  more  than  50  accessions  to  study 
the  relationships  of  hedgehogs  {Echinocereus  spp.) 
with  the  columnar  cacti  (saguaros,  Carnegiea 
and  organ  pipes,  genus  Pachycereus). 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Botany,  Erika  Edwards  and  Michael  Donoghue 
(Yale  University)  and  Reto  Nyffeler  (University 
of  Zurich,  Switzerland)  included  material 
from  Desert  Botanical  Garden  in  a  study  of 
relationsliips  and  origins  of  the  leafy  cacti  from 
the  genus  Pereskia.  This  significant  piece  of 
work  greatly  expands  our  knowledge  of  early 
evolutionary  events  in  the  Cactus  family. 

The  use  of  the  Garden's  accessioned  living 
collection  by  researchers  worldwide  is  testimony 
to  the  scientific  value  of  these  collections. 

Today  the  Garden  maintains  a  collection  of  more 
than  50,000  plants;  21,800  are  accessioned  with 
scientific  data.  Future  collecting  trips  by  Garden 
researcliers  will  ensure  tliat  the  valuable  collection 
of  accessioned  plants  continues  to  grow. 

George  Lindsay,  Howard  Gentry  and  those  who 
have  followed  had  the  wisdom  to  not  only 
collect  the  Garden's  plants  but  to  record  the 
scientific  information  that  makes  these  plants 
so  much  more  valuable  today.  We  have  iiilieiited 
this  unique  collection  and  are  now  its  caretakers. 
Future  scientific  study  of  these  plants  is  possible 
only  with  our  continued  care  and  conservation 
of  the  collection — a  collection,  like  the  grand 
cardones,  that  is  irreplaceable. 


- } 
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Crossing  Borders:  DBG  Teaches  Xeriscape 
Workshop  in  Hermosillo,  Sonora 

By  Raul  Puente,  Curator  of  Living  Collections 


Students  planting  shrubs  during  a  workshop. 


Jmagine  you  turn  on  your  water  tap  and 
nothing  comes  out.  You've  been  cut  off! 

The  idea  seems  unimaginable  to  most  of  us 
in  Phoenix,  but  this  is  the  reality  in  another 
city  not  very  far  away.  A  little  more  than 
300  miles  south  of  Phoenix  is  the  city  of 
Hermosillo,  Sonora,  Mexico.  With  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  just  under  610,000,  Hermosillo 
may  not  compare  to  Phoenix  in  size,  but 
our  cities  do  share  some  important  things 
in  common — the  Sonoran  Desert  and  con¬ 
cerns  about  water.  In  Hermosillo,  water 
shortages  have  required  the  city  to  impose 
occasional  rationing.  At  these  times,  water 
is  available  only  during  certain  hours  of  the 
day.  We  could  learn  a  lot  from  the  situation 
in  Hermosillo,  and  as  it  turns  out,  they 
could  learn  a  lot  from  us. 

Last  May,  the  University  of  Sonora  and  the 
Native  Plant  Society  of  Sonora  (Asociacion 
de  Plantas  Nativas  de  Sonora)  invited  and 
paid  staff  from  DBG's  Desert  Landscaper 
School  to  teach  a  workshop  on  designing 
landscapes  with  native,  low-water  use 
plants.  Staff  members  Jaime  Toledano,  Kirti 
Mathura,  Scott  McMahon  and  Raul  Puente 


traveled  to  Hermosillo  to  share  their  exper¬ 
tise  about  conserving  water  by  planting 
xeriscapes.  Very  well  attended,  the  work¬ 
shop  attracted  65  participants  who  traveled 
from  16  cities  within  the  states  of  Sonora 
and  Baja  California.  The  participants  repre¬ 
sented  city  and  county  agencies,  universities, 
arclhtecture  schools,  research  centers,  nurseries, 
non-government  organizations  and  home- 
owners. 

The  topics  covered  during  the  three-day 
workshop  included  the  theory  and  practice 
of  landscape  design  with  native  plants,  use 
of  native  shrubs  and  desert  trees,  basics  of 
tree  pruning,  and  installation  of  drip  irriga¬ 
tion.  Lectures  were  given  in  the  auditorium 
at  the  University  of  Sonora's  Direction  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Technology  (DICTUS). 
Hands-on  instruction  took  place  on  the 
grounds  around  the  building  so  the  group 
was  able  to  use  a  number  of  existing 
mesquite  trees  and  jojoba  shrubs  for  pruning 
practice.  Together,  instructors  and  students 
planted  more  than  30  additional  shrubs  and 
trees  and  installed  a  drip  irrigation  system 
to  all  new  and  existing  shrubs.  This  area  is 


now  the  beginning  of  a  small  demonstration 
garden  that  will  show  the  beauty  and  water 
conserving  potential  of  native  plants  in  the 
landscape. 

Bilingual  Garden  staff  provided  all  the 
lectures,  slide  presentations  and  the  Desert 
Landscaper  School  manual  to  the  students 
in  Spanish.  Since  many  of  them  work  in 
landscaping,  the  participants  found  the 
workshop  topics  to  be  relevant  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Lively  discussions  took  place  as 
many  of  them  shared  their  professional 
experiences  and  challenges.  During  the 
hands-on  portion,  all  students  took  turns 
pruning  trees  and  shrubs  and  digging 
holes  for  the  plants  and  irrigation  system. 
They  all  showed  great  enthusiasm  and  a 
good  sense  of  humor  even  during  the  most 
difficult  work.  In  the  end,  participants 
completed  an  evaluation  of  the  workshop 
and  the  feedback  received  was  extremely 
positive.  Proposals  for  new  topics  and  for 
future  workshops  are  being  considered. 

Following  the  workshop,  Jesus  Sanchez 
Escalante,  Curator  of  the  Herbarium  at  the 


Group  observes  tree  staking  demonstration. 


by  Raul  Puente 
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Jaime  Toledano,  DLS  Assistant  Coordinator, 
instructs  a  class  on  irrigation. 


University  of  Sonora  and  President  of  the 
Native  Plant  Society  of  Sonora,  hosted  a 
collecting  field  trip  south  of  Hermosillo  to 
La  Pintada  and  Nacapule  Canyons.  It  was 
a  treat  and  an  education  for  DBG  staff  to  be 
led  by  Jesus,  an  expert  on  the  flora  of  these 
areas.  He  identified  many  of  the  plants  and 
explained  how  some  are  used  for  food  and 
medicine.  It  was  especially  enlightening 
for  DBG  staff  to  see  some  familiar  native 
plants  growing  in  their  natural  habitat. 
Jesus  also  provided  collecting  permits  so 
staff  could  obtain  seeds  and  herbarium 
samples  for  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's 
collections.  DBG  staff  also  visited  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  CONAFOR,  a  government  research 
center  and  one  of  the  few  nurseries  in 
Mexico  that  propagates  native  trees  and 
shrubs.  DBG  and  nursery  staff  exchanged 
useful  information  and  experiences  regard¬ 
ing  native  plant  propagation. 

Promoting  the  use  of  xeriscapes  and  native 
plants  is  one  way  we  can  help  reduce  the 


amount  of  water  used  in  landscapes. 
Positive  collaborations  such  as  this  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  share  information  with 
our  desert  neighbors  and  contribute  to  our 
common  goal  of  conserving  our  most  pre¬ 
cious  resource. 
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Palo  bianco  trees,  Acacia  willardiana,  in  La  Pintada, 
Sonora. 
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native  plants. 


Kirti  Mathura,  DBG  Curator  of  Shrubs  and  Raul  Puente,  DBG  Curator  of  Living  Collections,  press  plants 
in  Nacapule  Canyon  for  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  herbarium. 
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elected  students  enrolled  in  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden's  Botanical  Art  &  Illustra¬ 
tion  Program  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  botanists  from  the  Garden 
and  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  on  a 
publication  of  the  Canyon's  rare  and 
special  flora.  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  is  one  of  the  most  diverse  parks  in 
the  country  in  terms  of  numbers  and 
kinds  of  plants.  No  less  than  42  percent  of 
the  state's  flora  are  found  in  the  Canyon, 
with  many  being  endemic  (found  only  in 
the  Park),  rare  and  special  plants.  Only 
two  attempts  to  categorize  rare  plants 
from  the  park  have  ever  been  made,  and 
neither  was  fuUy  illustrated.  Although 
these  previous  works  are  useful,  a  new, 
fully  illustrated  publication  with  updated 
botanical  information  is  needed. 


preparing  by  taking  the  program's 
drawing  and  pen  and  ink  classes.  In 
addition,  Alice  Tangerini,  staff  illustrator 
in  the  Department  of  Botany,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  will  be  brought  in  to  conduct 
a  pen  and  ink  workshop. 

Botanical  art  is  where  the  two  great 
disciplines  of  science  and  art  meet.  This 
partnership  between  the  Garden's 
Botanical  Art  &  Illustration  Program  and 
the  botanists  of  the  Garden  and  Grand 
Canyon  supports  the  Garden's  mission  of 
advancing  education,  research  and  con¬ 
servation  of  the  desert  plants  of  the 
southwestern  United  States. 


Wendy  Hodgson  at  the  Grand  Canyon. 


For  more  information  on  the  Botanical  Art  &  Illustration  Program  call  480-941-1225 
visit  our  website  at  www.dbg.org. 


or 


The  Garden's  botanical  art  students  will 
fill  this  important  void  by  providing  pen 
and  ink  illustrations  of  approximately 
40  rare  plants.  Using  photos,  written 
descriptions  and  herbarium  specimens, 
students  will  be  challenged  to  accurately 
draw  each  plant.  In  addition,  the 
Garden  purchased  four  new  Zeiss 
stereoscopic  zoom  microscopes  to  help 
student  illustrators  better  see  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  these  plants.  Observing  and 
meticulously  drawing  the  tiniest  of 
details  characteristic  of  the  rare  plant 
(details  that  often  distinguish  it  from 
other  more  common,  similar  looking 
plants)  is  necessary  for  doing  these 
and  other  scientific  botanical  illustra¬ 
tions. 

This  project  offers  students  of  the 
Botanical  Art  &  Illustration  Program 
an  opportunity  to  work  on  an  impor¬ 
tant  historic  undertaking  and  help 
contribute  to  the  botanical  knowledge 
of  the  Grand  Canyon.  Students  are 
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Flowers,  flower 
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Collection  number 
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The  Kaibab  agave,  Agave  utahensisi  ssp.  kaibabensis,  was  named  by  Susan  McKelvey  in  1949.  This  plant  is  endemic  to 
the  Grand  Canyon  where  its  stunning  beauty,  when  in  flower  in  late  spring,  can  be  experienced. 
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Photograph  by  Dave  Ganci 


Shopping 

Let  the  Garden  Shop  help  you  with 
last  minute  gifts. 

Orders  must  b^e  called  in  to  the  Garden 
Shop  by  Saturday  December  10, 5:00 
p.m.  to  ensure  Christmas  delivery.  Call 
480-481-8113.  A  $12.00  shipping  and  han¬ 
dling  fee  will  be  added  to  each  shipping 
address  in  the  continental  United  States. 
Each  shipped  selection  is  boxed  and  a 
gift  card  is  enclosed. 


Kids  Cactus  Combo  -  $16.20 

Includes  the  soft  cover  book  Cactus  Hotel  by 
Brenda  Z.  Culberson,  saguaro  plush  toy  and 
desert  dome  garden  to  grow  your  own  giant 
saguaro.  Good  for  ages  6  to  9. 


Cactus  Dish  Garden  -  $21.00 

Everything  you  need  to  create  a  beautiful 
cactus  garden.  Includes  a  6-inch  pot,  five 
cactus  plants,  soil  and  top  dressing. 


Baby  Coyote  Combo  -  $12.20 

Super  soft  plush  coyote  and  Baby  Coyote 
Counts  desert-themed  board  book  by  Neecy 
Twinem.  Good  for  ages  2  to  5. 


Salsa  Gift  Set  -  $30.95 

Put  some  salsa  in  someone's  life.  Salsa  Lovers 
Cook  Book  with  more  than  180  taste-tempting 
recipes,  three  dry  blend  mixes  to  get  started, 
salsa  dish  and  spoon  for  serving. 


Souvenir  Picture  Book  -  $14.95 

This  book  features  stunning  sights  from  the 
Garden's  renowned  collection  of  desert  plants. 


Harp  CD  -  $16.00 

This  soothing  instrumental  CD  features  a 
variety  of  familiar  holiday  tunes.  Portions 
of  the  proceeds  benefit  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  and  The  Harp  Foundation. 


Made  Easy 
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Barbecue  Gift  Set  -  $45.45 

Give  your  friends  a  barbecue  boost  with  Mad 
Coyote  foe's  cookbook  The  Sonoran  Grill, 
mesquite  bean  pods  to  add  authentic  flavor  to 
your  grill  (good  for  charcoal  or  gas),  Renee's 
Desert  Rub  spice  mix  and  Arizona's  Finest 
Roasted  Prickly-pear  Chipotle  Sauce. 


Desert  Queen  Gift  Trio  -  $60.00 

The  essence  of  the  elusive  queen  of  the  night 
cactus  flower  that  blooms  only  one  night  each 
year.  Give  the  experience  with  eau  de  parfum 
spray  (1.7  ounces),  hand  and  body  lotion 
(8  oz.),  bath  and  shower  gel  (8  oz.). 


Give  a  Membership 

Looking  for  a  unique  and  fun  gift  idea? 
Give  a  gift  that  will  be  enjoyed  all  year 
long — Garden  Membership.  Gift 
Memberships  include  unlimited  free 
admission;  guest  passes;  reciprocal 
admission  to  other  museums;  and  dis¬ 
counts  for  Garden  classes,  workshops, 
festivals,  events,  and  concerts. 

Garden  membersliips  make  great  gifts  for: 

•  family  and  friends  during  holidays 

•  a  loved  one's  birthday 

•  a  special  anniversary 

•  employees  or  colleagues 

Share  the  beauty  and  fun  of  the  Garden 
and  create  new  memories  with  family  arid 
friends. 

Purchase  a  Gift  Membership  today. 

Call  480481-8117  to  learn  about  Gift 
Membersliip  levels  and  rates.  [ 
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NEWS 


A  Legacy  from 
Lou  Ella  Archer 

From  the  earliest  days,  founding  mem¬ 
ber  Mrs.  Lou  Ella  Archer  provided  her 
generous  support  to  the  Garden. 

She  came  to  Arizona  in  1918  from  Minnesota 
and  later  became  a  vocal  proponent  of 
the  desert's  beauty.  According  to  a  1947 
article  in  the  Garden's  newsletter,  Mrs. 
Archer  "knew  how  to  awaken  the  interest 
of  other  people  in  the  desert"  and  did  so 
by  hosting  "Arizona  Highways,"  a 
weekly  radio  program. 


Lou  Ella  Archer 


It  was  her  intense  interest  in  conserving 
the  desert  and  its  plants  that  led  her  to 
support  the  Garden.  In  1947,  she  bought 
75  memberships  for  friends  so  the 
Garden  would  qualify  to  receive  the 
endowment  of  founder  Gertrude  Divine 
Webster.  Over  the  years,  Mrs.  Archer 
donated  the  Garden's  first  air  conditioner, 
paid  for  the  replacement  of  the  Webster 
Auditorium  roof  and  provided  for  the 
construction  of  Archer  House,  at  that 
time  designed  to  be  a  residence  for  the 
Garden's  superintendent. 

Mrs.  Archer's  generosity  to  the  Garden 
continues  today.  Before  her  death  in  1968, 
Mrs.  Archer  made  provisions  for  a  Trust 
to  benefit  several  long-time  friends,  the 
last  of  whom  died  earlier  this  year.  In 
September  the  Garden  realized  this 


gift  from  The  Archer  Trust,  which  totals 
more  than  $566,000. 

Mrs.  Archer's  contribution  will  fulfill  a 
number  of  significant  wishes,  including 
the  purchase  of  a  new  four  wheel  drive 
vehicle  for  the  Research  Department, 
new  garden  furniture  for  Webster 
Auditorium  and  Ullman  Terrace,  and 
equipment  upgrades  for  the  Garden 
Shop  and  Development  Office.  The 
majority  of  Mrs.  Archer's  gift  will 
be  added  to  the  Garden's  Endowment, 
Asset  Replacement  and  Repair  Fund, 
and  the  Operating  Fund  to  support 
existing  and  new  Garden  programs. 

To  recognize  Mrs.  Archer's  legacy,  a  new 
plaque  is  being  created  for  placement  at 
Archer  House. 


©  TARGET  Kids'  Comer  Weekends 

Target  Kids'  Corner  is  back  every  weekend  from  October  to  May,  10:00  a.m.  to 
3:00  p.m.  Bring  the  family  and  enjoy  "make  and  take"  craft  activities  while  learning 
about  the  desert  in  creative  ways. 

Target  Kids'  Corner  is  packed  with  fun  activities  and  coordinated  for  kids  by  the 
Garden's  teen  and  special  event  volunteers.  Every  weekend,  kids  can  say  hello  to 
Garden  mascot,  Sammy  Saguaro,  enjoy  face  painting  and  visit  the  Target  Kids' 
Corner  for  a  fun  hands-on  project. 
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MUSIC  IN  THE 
GARDEN 

WlNTIR  CONCIRT 

Series  2006 

Sundays  1 11-1  p.m.  /  Ullman  Terrace 

(In  case  of  rain,  all  concerts  will  be  held  inside 
Dorrance  Hall) 


January  29 
February  5 

February  12 
February  19 

February  26 


March  5 
March  12 


Sistah  Blue  —  Blues 
Incendio  —  Spanish 
Guitar  World  Fusion 
Mex-Sal  —  Salsa 
Briza  Brazil  —  Brazilian 
Jazz 

William  Eaton  Ensemble  — 
World  Chamber  / 
Southwestern  Ambient 
Novo  Mundo  —  Jazz 
Meadowlark  —  New 
World 


Come  see  the  beautiful  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  and  listen  to  the  Valley's  premier 
musicians.  Arcadia  Earms'  Taste  of  the 
Desert  serves  lunch  for  an  additional  charge. 
Cash  bar.  General  seating  only.  Limited 
tickets  available.  Advance  ticket  purchases 
recommended.  Call  480-941-1225  Monday 
through  Friday,  or  purchase  tickets  at 
Admissions.  Group  rates  available  for  parties 
of  10  or  more.  NO  REFUNDS  OR  EXCHANGES 
on  tickets  purchased.  No  outside  food  or 
beverage  allowed. 

Members  -  $10;  Non-Members  -  $16. 
Cliildren  3  - 12  -  $8 

Cliildren  2  years  and  younger  are  admitted  free. 

Experience  wines  from  around  the  world  at 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Wine  tasting 
is  available  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  wine  by  the  bottle. 


Sponsored  by: 
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Holiday 
Teddy  Bear  Tea 


Saturday  or  Sunday,  December  10  or  11, 2005 
12-2  p.m.  (starts  promptly)  /  Dorrance  Hall 


i  Support  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  start  a 
holiday  family  tradition  by  attending  Holiday 
Teddy  Bear  Tea. 

!  Enjoy  an  afternoon  tea  and  a  delightful  menu 
created  by  Heidi's  Events  and  Catering  sure  to 
please  both  children  and  adults.  Enchanting 
,  children's  entertainment  and  activities  will  follow 
.  tea.  Children  will  receive  their  very  own 
special  bear  and  goodie  bag  to  take  home. 

Recommended  for  children  ages  3-10.  Guests 
are  encouraged  to  dress  in  holiday  attire  and 
escort  their  own  favorite  teddy  bear  to  the  tea. 

Advance  reservations  required:  please  call 
480-941-1225. 

Members:  Adults  $30,  Children  $25. 
i  Non-Members:  Adults  $35,  Children  $30.  t 


I  Flower  Power 

Saturday  and  Sunday/February  25  and  26 
10  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 

Celebrate  the  start  of  spring  with  a  festival  all 
about  flowers.  The  weekend  will  feature  infor¬ 
mation  and  trailside  interpretation  from 
Arizona  plant  societies,  conservation  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  botanical  institutions.  Visitors  can 
participate  in  flower  arranging  demonstra¬ 
tions,  shop  in  the  Elower  Power  Market,  visit 
the  Target  Kids'  Corner,  and  listen  to  entertain¬ 
ment  throughout  the  Garden.  All  activities  are 
included  with  membership  or  paid  admission 
and  are  subject  to  change. 


Membership  Price  Increase  for  2006 

During  the  past  eight  years,  the  Garden  has  worked  to  enhance  membership  benefits 
while  maintaining  existing  rates.  However,  the  costs  associated  with  operating  the 
Garden  have  increased  significantly. 

In  January  2006,  membership  prices  for  the  Individual,  General  and  Cholla  levels 
will  increase.  The  chart  below  illustrates  the  benefits  associated  with  each  of  these 
categories. 


The  Benefits  of  Membership 

Unlimited  Garden  Admission  —  1  Adult 

Individual  General 

$55  $65 

X 

Cholla  Club 
$90 

Unlimited  Garden  Admission  —  2  Adults  and  your 
children/grandchildren  up  to  age  18 

X 

X 

Butterfly  Pavilion  Admission 

X 

X 

X 

Guest  Passes* 

4  =  $48  value  6  = 

$72  value 

8  =  $96  value 

Reciprocal  Admission  and  Discounts  to  more  than 

100  Gardens,  arboretas  and  conservatories 

X 

X 

X 

Members'  Only  Previews  and  Events 

X 

X 

X 

Members'  Only  Hours 

X 

X 

X 

Members'  Discounts  —  20%  off  classes  &  workshops, 
10%  off  Garden  Shop  &  Plant  Sale  purchases 

X 

X 

X 

Advance  Ticket  Offer  &  Discount  for 

Las  Noches  de  las  Liiminarias 

X 

X 

X 

Subscription  to  The  Sonoran  Quarterly  magazine 
&  a  quarterly  Events  Calendar 

X 

X 

X 

Boojum  Tour 

X 

X 

X 

^*You  may  waive  tangible  benefits  to  receive  a  full  tax-deduction  as  allowed  by  law. 

J 

In  appreciation  for  the  support  received  from  existing  members,  the  Garden  is 
extending  a  special  offer — renew  now  at  the  2005  rate.  Members  may  participate  in 
this  offer  even  if  their  membership  has  not  expired.  To  renew  at  the  current  rate, 
please  visit  ww.dbg.org,  contact  the  membership  office  at  480-481-8117  or  visit  a 
Garden  admissions  booth.  All  renewals  must  be  received  by  December  31,  2005. 

Members  are  extremely  important  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  As  a  non-profit 
501  (c)  3  organization,  the  support  of  individuals  is  critical  to  the  Garden's  success. 
Members  support  and  sustain  the  Garden  by  purchasing  annual  memberships, 
attending  events,  and  volunteering.  In  addition,  membership  revenues  set  the 
level  of  funding  the  Garden  depends  upon  for  the  crucial  work,  day  in  and  day 
out,  of  plant  preservation,  conservation,  education  and  exhibition. 

As  a  member,  you  play  a  key  role  in  the  Garden's  present  and  future.  Your  con¬ 
tinued  support  ensures  the  Garden  and  its  key  programs-plant  research,  conser¬ 
vation  and  education--  will  continue  for  generations  to  come. 

If  you  have  additional  questions  about  the  increase  in  membership  rates,  please 
contact  Beckie  Mayberry,  membership  manager,  at  (480)  481-8179.  Thank  you  for 
supporting  the  Garden  and  its  programs. 


Sonoran  Quarterly  Survey  Results 


In  an  effort  to  continue  delivering  a 
quality  publication,  we  wanted  to  hear 
from  you,  our  members  and  readers. 

Thank  you  for  your  feedback  on  The 
Sonoran  Quarterly  survey 

Overwhelmingly,  you  told  us  that  you 
are  pleased  with  the  publication's 
length,  content  and  photos.  A  large 
percentage  of  readers  feel  that  The 
Sonoran  Quarterly  does  not  need  out¬ 
side  advertisers,  however  if  they 
were  to  be  included,  many  of  you 
feel  that  gardening  and  landscaping- 
related  products  would  be  acceptable. 

We  asked  about  the  types  of  articles 
you  enjoyed  reading  and  solicited 
suggestions  for  future  articles.  We 
received  a  great  number  of  requests 
for  articles  about  practical  gardening 
and  landscaping  tips.  Garden  events. 


and  research  programs  at  the  Garden. 

Well,  we've  heard  you,  and  in 
response  to  your  suggestions,  we 
are  happy  to  introduce  a  new  feature 
called  "At  Home  in  Your  Desert 
Garden."  Written  by  the  Garden's 
knowledgeable  horticulturists,  this 
feature  will  provide  you  with  sea¬ 
sonal  planting  and  growing  tips 
and  the  information  you  need  to 
keep  your  desert  landscape  healthy 
and  beautiful.  We  will  continue  to 
keep  you  up  to  date,  highlighting 
future  Garden  events  and  festivals 
and  sharing  with  you  the  Garden's 
research  projects.  At  this  time  we 
do  not  plan  to  solicit  or  include 
advertisers. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to 
share  your  thoughts  and  feelings 
with  us. 


N  APPRECIATION 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  grateful 
for  the  support  of  all  14,185  members. 
Recognized  here  are  members  of  the 
Founder's  Circle,  President’s  Club, 
Director's  Circle,  Curator's  Circle, 
Saguaro  Society,  and  Tlw  Sonoran  Circle. 
Also  listed  are  donations  and  memberships 
receiivd  firm  Jwte  16  to  September  15, 2005, 
for  the  Ocotillo  Club,  Boojum  Club,  Agave 
Century  Club  and  Desert  Council. 

FOUNDER'S  CIRCLE 

Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
William  Huizingh 
Barbara  &  Donald  Ottosen 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Marie  F.  Doepper 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Ardie  &  Steve  Evans 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Maxine  &  Jonathan  Marshall 
Carol  &  Randy  Schilling 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Connie  &  James  Binns 

Robert  Bulla 

Jan  &  Thomas  Lewis 

Leo  A.  Martin 

Dorothy  Donnelley  Moller 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 

Louise  C.  Solheim 

Nancy  Swanson 

Connie  &  Craig  Weatherup 

Barbara  B.  Weisz 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Rick  Campoy 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Betty  Lou  Summers 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
Barbara  &  Charles  Young 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Anonymous  (2) 

Jill  &  Bert  Alanko 
Susan  &  Bryan  Albue 
Rebecca  &  Kenneth  Allison 
Gwynne  &  Jeff  Anderson 
Patricia  &  William  Andrew 
Jeanne  Archer 
Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Judy  &  Webster  Baker 
Bryant  Barber 

Leahetta  Barlin-Waller  &  Jack  Waller 

David  Barnett 

Uta  Behrens 

Joy  &  Howard  Berlin 

Gena  &  Harry  Bonsall 

Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 

Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 

Dorothy  Bramhall 

Desiree  &  Franklin  Brewer 

Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 

Susan  &  Claude  Case 

Anne  &  Fred  Christensen 

Charlotte  &  Sidney  Clark 

Michelle  &  Henry  Clarke 

Sue  Clark-Johnson  &  Brooks  Johnson 

Karen  &  William  Clements 

Carol  &  James  Collins 

Patricia  &  Louis  Comus 

Janet  &  John  Cotton 

Jo  Ann  &  Ronald  Davis 

Shirley  Deacon 

Debora  &  Timothy  DeMore 

Geri  &  Mike  DeMuro 

Rachel  K.  Dirkse 

David  D.  Dodge 

Jo  Ellen  &  Philip  Doornbos 

Julie  &  John  Douglas 

Beverly  &  Paul  Duzik 


Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 
Constance  Estes 
Beth  Byrnes  &  Barton  Faber 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 
Rebecca  &  Peter  Fine 
JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 
BJ  &  Jim  Freeman 
Kathleen  &  John  Goeppinger 
Jean  and  Dee  Harris 
Lori  &  Howard  Hirsch 
Kathleen  &  Charles  Holland 
Ruth  Ann  &  Thomas  Hornaday 
Janice  &  Gordon  Hunt 
Martha  &  Ray  Hunter 
Nancy  &  Kenneth  Husband 
Dr.  Ronald  A.  Javitch 
Barbara  H.  Johnson 
Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 
Faye  &  James  Kitchel 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 
Shirley  &  Burnell  Kraft 
Mary  &  George  Leonard 
Susan  &  William  Levine 
Melodie  &  John  Lewis 
Kay  &  William  Long 
Kay  &  John  Lorenzen 
Dana  &  Bruce  Macdonough 
Robert  E.  MacNeil 
Anne  &  Austin  Marquis 
Mildred  F.  May 
Patty  &  Cesar  Mazier 
Carol  &  Howard  McCrady 
Tahnia  &  Jeffrey  McKeever 
Patricia  &  Gerald  McKenna 
Mary  &  Larry  Melcher 
Sue  &  Glenn  Melton 
Lois  Mihaylo 
Steve  Mihaylo 
Mardelle  &  Leonard  Mikus 
Cynthia  &  John  Millikin 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Lilly  L.  Moore 
Ann  &  Tom  Morrow 
Ann  O.  Mueller 
Susan  &  Mark  Mulzet 
Kathy  &  Charles  Munson 
E.  H.  Neese 
Sherry  New 

Joan  &  Raulf  Noffsinger 

Eve  &  Henry  Ohlinger 

Joan  Goforth  &  Carlos  Oldham 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 

Karen  &  David  Paldan 

Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 

Lisa  Ann  &  Bob  Parsons 

Craig  Pearson 

Bill  &  Maibritt  Phalen 

Dilys  &  Howard  Popper 

Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 

Suzanne  W.  Richards 

Richard  Roach 

Patti  &  Eugene  Ross 

Diane  Roush 

Nancy  &  Frank  Russell 

Kim  &  Scott  Schaefer 

Sallye  Schumacher 

Kenneth  J,  Schutz 

Mary  Ann  &  William  Sheely 

Susan  &  Jim  Shipka 

Amy  Gittler  &  Michael  Sillyman 

Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 

Dorothy  &  Harvey  Smith 

Martha  &  Donald  Squire 

Linda  A.  Stone 

Pat  Ganser  &  John  Strittmatter 

Carolyn  &  John  Stuart 

Anne  &  Robert  Stupp 

Pat  &  John  Sullivan 

Jennifer  Theobald 

Bruce  C.  Thoeny 

Chris  Uithoven 

Candice  &  James  Unruh 

Lynne  &  John  Unruh 

Kathryn  &  Gerrit  van  Huisstede 

Judy  &  Bob  Walker 
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i;  Virginia  Weise 
'  Carol  Whiteman 

Liisa  &  William  Wilder 
Kathleen  &  Robert  Winder 
Sonja  &  Larry  Winter 
,  Sylvia  &  Carl  Yoder 
Sheila  &  David  Young 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Sue  &  Mike  Gregg 
Mrs.  Dewitt  John 
Kathleen  H.  Nash 
Wanda  &  Marvin  Nasses 
Susan  &  Rodo  Sofranac 

BOOJUM  TREE  CLUB 

Troy  Bankord 
Kathleen  &  Dan  Burton 
Barbara  &  Richard  Carlson 
Lindsay  &  William  Chapman 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Carolyn  &  Douglas  Keats 
Susan  &  Frederick  Klein 
Barbara  &  Ron  Lieberson 
Mary  &  Kevin  McGeever 
Carolyn  &  Donald  Metzger 
Margaret  &  Duane  Morse 
Barbara  G.  Rankin 
Phyllis  Ann  Revello 
Kristin  Schloemer 
Linda  &  Gerald  Shields 
Paige  Walend  &  Larry  Tamburro 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Rebecca  Allison  &  Margaux  Schaffer 
Paula  Baessler 
Sally  &  Gordon  Barnes 
Sandra  &  Ralph  Benell 
Fred  Bibeau 
Kristine  M.  Black 
Carol  &  P.  C.  Boyle 
Melinda  &  Charles  Brown 
‘  Holly  H.  Brown 

Merrie  &  Lee  Brownson 
:  Geri  &  Irene  Burgess 
i  Alice  Draisin-Burmeister  & 

;  David  Burmeister 
i  Rebecca  L.  Burnham 
^  Cynthia  &  Brian  &  Jeremy  Buskirk 
I  Sandra  R.  Cail 
i '  Janie  L.  Campbell 
I  Jane  McKinley  Crane 
I  Doris  &  Richard  Dale 
Barbara  &  Merrill  Davison 
Karen  &  James  Douglass 
Dianne  Dunn 
Kathryn  &  Lindsley  Evans 
Doris  &  Lawrence  Ewert 
Regina  &  Robert  Elynn 
Josephine  B.  Griswold 
Elin  Cantliffe-Guenther  & 
i  Douglass  Guenther 
I  L.  J.  Read  &  J.  D.  Guthier 
Paul  Handiboe 

i  Mary  Ellen  Dirlam  &  S.  Mark  Hay 
Janice  S.  Hess 

Sally  &  Christian  Hoffmann 

Mary  K.  Horn 

Bonnie  &  Mark  Howard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Howell 

Jeanne  O.  Floxie 

Mary  &  Thomas  Hudak 

The  Jochim  Household 

Frankie  &  Lawrence  Johnsen 

Jacqueline  &  Andy  Jolmson 

Deborah  &  Roy  Johnson 

Kathleen  &  David  Kirchner 

Sandy  &  Kevin  Kistler 

Susan  Kovarik  &  Brian  Schneider 

■  Terri  &  R.  David  Laird-Newton 
Joyce  Foster  Larson  &  Arlyn  J.  Larson 

:  Sandi  Mattingly  &  Matthew  &hroeder 
S.  Dennis  McDonald 
Hugh  McDowell 

•  Camilla  Ann  Mican  &  David  Meyer 

■  Althea  &  John  Miller 


Joan  &  James  Morgal 
Lou  A.  Murphy 
Florence  &  Jerry  Nelson 
Sylvia  &  Charles  Nichols 
Susan  D.  Noack 
Jody  &  Andrew  Page 
Doris  &  James  Patrick 
M.  Pamela  Penn 
Barbara  Pickrell 
Jody  &  Kerry  Pokorski 
Catherine  &  Karl  Poterack 
Kathleen  &  John  Replogle 
Jean  &  John  Roehrs 
Laura  Rouyer 
Eloise  &  Nathan  Rubin  & 

Andrew  Rubin 
Shirley  &  Anthony  Sallas 
Margaret  Vick  Sanderson  & 

Robert  Sanderson 
Diane  Sheimo 
Alva-Gay  Sheridan 
Sharon  &  Dennis  Smith 
Stacie  &  Peter  Smith 
Betty  &  Robert  Smith 
Mitzi  Krockover  &  Jacque  Sokolov 
Andree  &  Theodore  Tarby 
Nancy  &  Gilbert  Waldman 
Karen  &  Howard  Weiner 
Mary  Jo  &  Joseph  Worischeck 
Ann  Younger 

THE  SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  honored 
to  acknowledge  the  following  individuals 
who  have  included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (19) 

Anonymous  DBG  Docent 
Gail  &  John  Allan 
Sidney  Allen 
Lou  Ella  Archer’^ 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Kate  &  Greg  Bakkum 
Diane  Barker 
Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.’^ 

David  Barnett 
Sandra  &  Ralph  Benell 
Charles  Berger 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Jane  Burtnett 
Joy  &  Craig  Clifford 
Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Jerome  W.  Daub* 


Have  you  provided  for  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  in  your  will  or 
estate  plans?  If  so,  you  may  qualify 
for  membership  in  The  Sonoran 
Circle.  For  more  information 
call  Beverly  Duzik,  director  of 
development,  at  480-481-8111. 


Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 
Rachel  K.  Dirkse 
Bob  Dowle 

Marion  &  Jim  Durham 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle* 

Alice  Eeffer* 

Donna  &  Mark  Eeldman 
Virginia  &  Ernest  Eerry* 
Corleah  S.  Fiery  Trust* 

Rose  &  Harvey  Goertz* 

Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey* 

Florence  B.  Hinshaw  * 
DeAnne  &  Michael  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  D.  &  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 


Debra  E.  Korobkin 
Virginia  L.  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein* 

Eran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Beth  Meyer  Lohse  &  Rolf  Lohse 
Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 
Douglas  R.  &  Shirley  L.  Lowe 
Pamily  Trust 
Mildred  P.  May 
Patricia  A.  &  John  K.  Meinert 
Connie  Mueller 
Lorene  D.  Mullineaux* 

Patricia  Anne  Murphy 
Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 
Susan  D.  Noack 
Opal  Oyaas* 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Mathilda  M.  Parker 
Kathleen  Passey* 

Craig  Pearson 
Joel  Prescott 
Doris  Redlin 

Nancy  &  Robert  H.  Rheinlander 
David  J.  Ritchie 
Leontine  Sassell* 

Carol  Schilling 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal* 

Don  Shaw 
Glenda  Springer 
Nancy  Swanson 
Marilyn  Swoboda 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Michael  J.  Tucker 
Ethel  Twitchell* 

H.  W.  Van  Loo 
Nancy  E.  Wagner 
Gertrude  Webster* 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz 
Mary  Anna  &  Terry  Woodworth 
Eugenia  I.  Wright* 

Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

*Those  whose  gifts  have  been  realized. 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category,  Desert 
Council  represents  an  alliance  behveen 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  &  the 
business  community  for  do7wrs  of  $250 
or  more,  recewed  between  June  16, 2005 
and  September  15, 2005. 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000  +) 

Morgan  Stanley 

Acacia  ($l,000-t) 

Osborn  Maledon,  P.A. 

Desert  Willow($500+) 

Logan  Simpson  Design,  Inc. 

Cascalotte  ($250+) 

Arizona  Nursery  Association 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

Bank  of  America  Foundation 
Northern  Trust  Bank  of  Arizona 
Pfizer  Foundation 

FOUNDATION  GIFTS 

Cosanti  Foundation 
The  Ferry  Fanrily  Foundation 
The  Fred  Maytag  Family 
Foundation 

DONATIONS 

Anonymous 
Bank  of  America 
Rebecca  L.  Burnham 
Margaret  &  Thomas  Frihart 
Timara  Frihart 
Guy  Gundaker 
Donna  Hilt 


Suzanne  S.  Hurley 
Barbara  &  Mark  Mehrtens 
Morgan  Stanley 
Margaret  &  Duane  Morse 
Alice  &  Charles  Palmer 
Lori  Severson  &  Doug  Stahl 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rupert  B.  Watson 
Bank  of  America 

GROWING  A  LEGACY 
FOR  GENERATIONS 
CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  GIFTS 

Received  between  June  16,  2005 
and  September  15, 2005: 

Deloitte  &  Touche 
Phoenix  Suns 
Pivotal  Group 

HONORARY  & 
MEMORIAL  GIFTS 

Honor  and  memorial  contributions  are 
used  to  provide  for  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden’s  horticulture,  education  and 
research  programs.  Gifts  may  also  provide 
for  benches  &  plaques.  Contributions 
received  between  June  16, 2005  and 
September  15, 2005: 

In  Honor  Gifts: 

In  honor  of  Susan  Camasta 
Linda  Dyer 

In  honor  of  Susan  Levine 
Samara  &  Rebecca  Hutman 

Memorial  Gifts: 
in  memory  of  Annette  Akins 
Kirti  Mathura 

In  memory  of  Neil  Allison 
Vanessa  Cohen 
Karin  Galdin 
Steve  Ramsey 
Marianne  Seiler 
Leona  Silka 

McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc. 

In  memory  of  Jo  Kirkpatrick 
Anarosa  Chavarin 
Judy  Clingerman 
Kristi  Luce 
Susan  Storer 

In  memory  of  Many  Ann  Barker 
Martha  Vizcaya 

In  memory  of  Barbara  Caluocoressi 
Roger  Adelson 

In  memonj  of  Florence  Christina  Cooper 
Pat  &  Joe  Hammele 

In  memory  of  Amanda  L.  Johnston 
Karen  &  Johnny  McGuinness 
Julia  Perles 
Priscilla  &  Jolin  Perles 
Sally  &  John  Perles 

In  memory  of  Jonathan  Paul  Martens 
Claudia  Nelson 

In  memory  of  Priscilla  T.  McLeod 
Merle  Allen  Jr. 

Mamie  McLeod  & 

Ruth  McCormick 

In  memory  of  Morris  Purnell 

Judy  &  Michael  Alexander 

Lucy  Baisden 

Judith  &  Ervin  Dan 

Irene  and  Bmce  Eisen 

Dorothy  Fine 

Susan  &  Julius  Goldblatt 


Laura  Krich 

Nancy  Lefkowitz  &  Joel  Alpert 
Harriet  Lenard 
Janet  &  Irving  Plotkin 
Ethel  Purnell 

Wendy  &  Robert  Reasenberg 
Nancy  &  Donald  Rosenfield 
Nesha  &  Lewis  Schor 
Elaine  &  Joel  Shwimer 
Sharon  &  Joel  Stemple 
Helen  Stemple 
Georgia  &  Clifford  Weinstein 

In  memory  of  Patrick  Quirk 
Case  Education  Association 
Claudette  Cohen  Quirk 

In  memory  of  Cary  Schiller 
Martha  Vizcaya 

In  memory  of  Bob  Swanson 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 

In  memory  of  Virginia  Ullman 
Dorothy  A.  Brown 
Rebecca  &  John  Ficker 
Evelyn  &  Philip  Goldsmith 
Pauline  &  Gene  Hechler 
Hospice  of  the  Valley  - 
Operations  Team 
Sandra  &  Alan  Kempner 
Sharron  &  Delbert  Lewis 
Carmine  &  Joseph  Miller 
Northern  Trust  Bank  of  Arizona 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Martha  &  Sam  Peterson 

In  memory  of  H.  W.  (Bill)  VanLoo 
Albert  Crawford 
Ruth  DuVal 
Mindy  Richardson 
Joel  Ruben 

Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 

In  memory  of  James  Vizcaya 
Martha  Vizcaya 

In  memory  of  Sylvia  Vizcaya 
Dorothy  Brock 
Martha  Vizcaya 

In  memory  ofSno  Vlaters 
Barbara  J.  Webb 

HOW  DOES  YOUR  GARDEN 
GROW  ANNUAL  APPEAL 

Diane  Barker 
Marion  &  Jim  Durham 
Sara  &  David  Lieberman 
Shirley  &  Thomas  Ramaley 
Lynn  &  Mark  Roosa 

IN-KIND  GIFTS 

Anonymous 

Arcadia  Parms 

Canyon  Records 

Expertise  In  Art 

Tim  Paris 

Craig  Honsinger 

Ted  Johnson 

Pat  Kennedy 

Media  Buying  Services 

P.  S.  Studios 

Walter  Parsons 

Frank  Pearce 

Aaron  Aliiloa  Silva 

Trend  Homes  Of  Arizona 

WTD,  Inc. 

Tammy  Wilson 


We  attempt  to  ensure  the  accuracy 
of  our  donor's  names.  If  you  note  an 
error  or  omission,  please  contact  Rebecca 
Spellman  at  480-481-8193. 


Calendar  of  Special  Events 

Las  Noches  de  las  Laminarias 

November  25, 26,  27  —  General  Public 
November  30,  December  1, 2, 3, 4  —  Members'  Only 
December  7, 8, 9, 10  —  General  Public 
December  14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23  —  General  Public 

5:30-9:30  p.m. 

Teddy  Bear  Tea 

December  10  or  11  /  12-2  p.m. 

Garden  Closed 

December  25 

Manolo  Valdes:  Sculpture  in  the  Garden 

January-May,  2006 

Music  in  the  Garden 
Winter  2006  Concert  Series 

January  29  -  March  12  /  Sundays  /  12-2  p.m. 

Flower  Power 

February  25  and  26/10  a.m.-3  p.m. 

COMING  SOON  — 

spring  Butterfly  Exhibit 
in  the  Marshall  Butterfly  Pavilion 

March  10  /  Open  to  Members 
March  11  -  May  14  /  Open  to  the  Public 

For  additional  information,  please  call  480-941-1225  or  visit  www.dbg.org. 


Desert 

Botanical 

Garden 


The  Sonoran  Quarterly 

Desert  Botanical  Garden 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008 
480-941-1225 
www.dbg.org 


STAY  IN  TOUCH 
leave  us  your 
forwarding  address! 


The  mission  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden: 

The  Garden's  commitment  to  the  community  is  to  advance 
excellence  in  education,  research,  exhibition,  and 
conservation  of  desert  plants  of  the  world  with  emphasis 
on  the  Southwestern  United  States.  We  will  ensure  that 
the  Garden  is  always  a  compelling  attraction  that 
brings  to  life  the  many  wonders  of  the  desert. 


